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The Theory of Imperfections 


A Speech to Superintending Novices 


Fred J. Ward. 


Down at Leckless Junction they are trying to 
get rid of their superintendent because they say 
he is incompetent. He is not really incompe- 
tent; he is imperfect and a number of his 
patrons want to see him ousted. They have a 
vain hope that they may be able to start over 
again—all things being perfect. In Tarday 
City they have voted out three teachers who are 
a bit less efficient than the rest. I think both 
districts are making a mistake. 

Every so often somebody bursts into print 
with a list of qualities which he thinks a school 
superintendent should possess. Frequently 
some lay member of the community gets it inta 
his head he would like to lay down a set of rules 
governing the fitness and qualities of a teacher. 
When he gets his paper done you have a fair 
sample of what the super-teacher might be. Of 
course ideals are a fine thing in their place. To 
jot down the super-qualities of a superhuman 
teacher is at worst a harmless diversion. But 
to turn off a teacher because she does not 
measure up to some impossible yardstick; to 
turn her off before you are sure that you will 
find another better than she, is a practical mis- 
take. 

The Athenians liked to tell the story of the 
cynic who went about with a lighted lantern 
looking for an honest man. For two thousand 
years the yarn has been repeated and the gener- 
ally accepted moral is that there are no honest 
men. It may be that the interpreters have been 
right, but I think that Diogenes wanted to show 
his fellow men how stupid it is to go about 
searching for someone without a flaw. For 
the Athenians shifted from one leader to an- 
other as fast and as senselessly as some school 
boards of today shift teachers and superintend- 
ents. The Athenians banished Themistocles 
who had saved them from irrevocable disaster. 
They banished Aristides and at one time re- 
pudiated Pericles who was the most nearly per- 
fect of them all. The Athenians did not need 
a Diogenes to show them that there were no per- 
fect men. They were experts in picking errors 
in human composition and in voting down good 
men who were serviceable but not perfect. And 
like a good many profound messages, that one 
of Diogenes did not get across. Democracy has 
not learned that lesson to this very day. 

As I write this the spring term of school is 
over. School authorities throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States are firing 
teachers by thousands for some fault or other. 
And while one board is firing a teacher another 
board will be hiring the same teacher, not be- 
cause she is without blemish, but because there 
is no other kind to be had. The purely incom- 
petent will be fired this spring as they were fired 
last spring. And the incompetent will be hired 
by some other board this summer just as they 
were hired last summer. For in the wholesale 
process of hiring and firing the incompetents 
will be so mixed up with the imperiect compe- 
tents that you cannot tell them apart. At least, 
you cannot well tell them apart without care- 
ful investigation, and your school authorities, 
being themselves imperfect ‘men, do not fully 
investigate. The applicant’s record appears 
perfect, yet it is usually incomplete, and incom- 
pleteness is the greatest imperfection of all. It 
is a mighty incompetent teacher who cannot 
furnish a list of four or five references who will 
give her a good word. I’ve seen teachers hired 
on the basis of a perfectly incomplete record 
and somebody is always sorry for the change. 


Youth and inexperience are never satisfied 
with anything which wears the badge of imper- 


fection. The first thing a man may learn is 
theory, and theory is only an ideal outline which 
human beings may never be able to follow. 
Pure imagination peoples the world with per- 
fect figures—of right angles the exact fourth 
part of a paragon, of planes perfectly flat, of 
straight lines which may be revolved upon them- 
selves without the slightest change in their 
direction. Yet in the physical world there are 
no right angles, no horizontals, no perpendicu- 
lars. There is no substance perfectly hard or 
perfectly elastic. There are no statements per- 
fectly true, no human beliefs which cannot be 
challenged, no laws which operate to the benefit 
of everybody. 

There are no human creatures without 
human faults and foibles. Every man has a 
taint of greed, of vanity, of intolerance, and dis- 
honesty. Society has to make rules and regula- 
tions because man is imperfect. Every crime 
of violence from murder to trespassing has to be 
defined carefully in a well governed society, be- 
cause we know that the living generation and 
the posterity which is to come are and will be 
potential savages who delight in torture and 
assault. Game laws have to be devised because 
man is a carnivorous beast who likes to kill. 

Civilization is the result of the struggle of 
man against his own imperfections. Schools 
have to be instituted because men are born in 
ignorance. Educate an individual to the high- 
est degree possible and at best you may not 
expect this education to last more than half a 
century. Then this educated man will die and 
his place will be taken by a new born who knows 
nothing at all, and the process will have to be 
gone all over again. A good fraction of human 
endeavor is devoted to rearing imperfect chil- 
dren. The householder is kept busy buying 
clothes so that his children will not become 
naked, helping to pay for schools so that they 
will not revert to savage ignorance, setting up 
churches and perpetuating the moral code so 
that our offsprings will not destroy each other 
entirely. 

A theory which does not take into considera- 
tion the frailities of mankind is worse than no 
theory at all. No one may be perfectly satis- 
fied with his neighbors no matter where he may 
go. There will never be a perfect democracy. 
No man will ever find a perfect working condi- 
tion. And yet a lot of school superintendents 
and school teachers flit about from post to 
pillar, and from pillar back to post hoping to 
find some place somewhere that will exactly fill 
their ideals of an ideal situation. A good many 
school boards trade one imperfect teacher for 
another imperfect teacher in the same vain 
hope. 

The man who likes his neighbors in spite of 
their faults is a good man indeed. The man 
who can organize and promote a workable sys- 
tem based upon imperfect human material has 
all the earmarks of a true leader. The master 








mind that can search and probe for hidden 
strength among his followers and turn e 
strength to his own account will some day rule 
his part of the earth. For leadership does not 
consist in a search for faults and flaws but in g 
search for skill. Everyone will agree with thig 
remark and with others in this paper for by 
actual count I have made one hundred sixty. 
nine commonplace statements so far. Yet q 
good many who agree with me will turn about 
and practice the opposite policy. There are 
foremen who do not think they are really fore 
men unless they swear at one of their workers 
every so often. There are supervisors who 
never talk to their teachers except in a fault 
finding way. There are petit doctors who do 
nothing but cure the sick. Only here and there 
is there a physician who would insure the health 
of the well. Our law books are full of silly laws 
devised by super critical persons who hunt for 


faults and try to correct them by legislative | 


majorities. 

The trouble with the person who is searching 
for faults is that he cannot see anything else, 
There is something in getting color blind to 
everything but faults. I know of one member 
of our afternoon card club who never takes any 
interest in her hand except that part which ig 
perfect. After’ she has played the joker and 
what aces she holds, her mind wanders for she 
does not recognize the relative value of the im- 
perfect members of the pack. She is the poor- 
est player in the club for that very reason. It 
is the best gambler who plays a poor hand to the 
sweepstakes. Of all the dealers I have ever 
met, and I assure you that there were a lot of 
them out west here in the earlier days, I never 
talked to but one who had ever drawn a royal 
flush. And if I remember rightly that par- 
ticular stroke of luck netted him exactly thirty 
cents. Yet he made a thousand dollars on an- 
other occasion with a pair of deuces. The same 
principle works out in dealing with human folk 
except that the searcher for faults would not 
recognize a perfect individual if he should meet 
up with one. The greatest of Americans was 
shot in the head and the maiden savior of 
France was burned at the stake. The man who 
says: “I want my boy’s teacher to be worthy 
of veneration. I want her to be enthusiastic 
I want her to be just and to have a sense of 
humor. I want my boy’s teacher to be young. 
I want her to be well trained”—the man who 
says that might recognize such an individual if 
he should have her in that room, but the 
chances are he would not. He might not like 
the way she cuts her hair, or his ardor might 
grow cold when she took the hide off his fallible 
youngster for some prank or other. 

Just to show what I mean I will cite this 
instance: I believe that I could organize a 
class of carpentry devoted to the theory of roof 
building, and instruct any man of fair intelli- 
gence in two lessons of one hour each on all of 
the principles of rafters, jack rafters, hips and 
gambrels, purlin posts and purlin braces, canti- 
levers and struts. And when a man had gradu- 
ated from my course in the theory of roof build- 
ing he could not build a roof to save his life 
It would take three years of practice for him to 
become proficient in the trade. For no saw 
will cut exactly to the line. No man without 
an apprenticeship can rip out a tenon nor man- 
age a corner chisel in a mortise. No two pieces 
of timber will abide by the rules of the square 
to perfection, for timbers are all of varying 
thickness and width and straightness. In fact 
my candidate might never learn to be a good 
craftsman, for his hand might refuse his will to 
hew with an adz without cutting a piece of flesh 


from his thigh or he might misjudge the 


strength of some questionable timber and fall 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
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The Selection of Teachers for the City of Cincinnati 


Harlan C. 


It has been estimated that in large cities for 
each 100,000 inhabitants forty new teachers are 
needed each year. That is, in a city of 400,000 
population 160 new teachers, on the average, 
are needed each year to fill vacancies caused by 
resignation, death, removal, or promotion, in 
both elementary and high schools; and, if the 
same proportion holds true, cities of lesser or 
greater size would need a lesser or greater num- 
ber of teachers. The figures wil be influenced, 
however, by the absence or presence of the usual 
causes for turnover. 

The selection of teachers to fill the many 
vacancies which arise has passed through three 
stages. In the early days it was common cus- 
tom for the selection to be made by the school 
directors, or a committee from the board, from 
among local persons who were in need of em- 
ployment, such selection being made ordinarily 
without considering training or preparation. 
This method still prevails in small and outlying 
districts. Later on selection was made by the 
board and superintendent and, if the latter were 
well trained, some consideration was given to 
training and experience on the part of the appli- 
cant. Then, in certain larger communities, the 
selection of teachers was delegated to the super- 
intendent alone who, after such delegatjon, was 
forced to spend most of his’ time in such 
activity." 

However, in recent years, and especially in 
the larger cities of the United States, the duties 
of the school superintendent have been so mul- 
tiplied that the selection of teachers, although 
still the most important task, has either been 
forcibly neglected or has been delegated to a 
member of the administrative staff who may or 
may not have other duties to perform. This 
situation has called for the gradual transition 
to the fourth stage in selection—the establish- 
ment of a personnel department, either under 
the control of an assistant superintendent or ad- 
ministered by some person especially trained in 

teacher selection or versed in personnel manage- 
ment. 

So far the personnel division has not attained 
the proportions it is likely to assume. Upon the 
selection of teachers depends the success or 
failure of a public school system, and the wise 
superintendent will not allow this task to be per- 
formed by untrained or incompetent persons. 
Furthermore, he will do all in his power to 
make personnel administration as exact as it is 
possible. It can only be exact in proportion as 
it is able to deal with, i. e., approximate and 
evaluate, the capacities and interests of those 
who are or*who desire to become teachers in the 
system in which it operates. 

What Personnel Management Involves 

There is nothing particularly new, startling, 
or mystifying in the personnel management 
idea. The successful school superintendent 
will contend, when once familiar with its opera- 
tion, that he has practiced its principles for 
years. In a sense he is right; but, in another 
sense, he may not have realized how far such 
principles may be improved and how far, 
through their application, the job of teaching 
may be analyzed, with a constant improvement 
in the type of teaching personnel and a resul- 
tant improvement in instruction. For these 
reasons a personnel check becomes necessary; 
and for these reasons the various steps necessary 
to be taken in well organized personnel man- 
agement have been set forth in this article. 

In the numerous details of school manage- 
ment we sometimes lose sight of the fact that 


ms a clear outline of these methods. see Cubberley, 
- P., Publie School Administration, ch. 14. 
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schools exist for the production of educated 
children. Whatever definition may be given to 
education, we recognize that American ideals 
demand a constant improvement in the output 
of our educational plants. To bring about this 
improvement we must make a serious effort to 
either fit the worker to his work or mould the 
work so that it may best be accomplished by the 
worker. The former action is more desirable. 
And it involves, first of all, a constantly higher 
type of training for teaching leadership. Per- 
haps this first consideration is not directly a 
part of personnel management, yet it cannot be 
said that it will not be influenced by the de- 
mands of successful personnel administration. 

Second, what is perhaps the most important 
and in a sense the most complicated division of 
this work, personnel management involves the 
selection of teachers. This necessitates the 
close study of the factors that go to make up a 
successful teacher for the particular commun- 
ity, the causes of waste in teaching efficiency, 
the contacts with training institutions and pros- 
pective applicants, the proper direction of the 
individual applicant and his rating and possible 
listing for appointment, the classification of 
such applicant so that he may be placed in a 
position to afford greatest. advantage to himself 
and to the system, and, finally, how the ideal 
personnel division for the large city should be 
organized to care for the numerous problems 
involved and steps to be taken. 

Third, personnel management, when extended 
to its natural limits, involves both temporary 
(probationary) and permanent appointment and 
the important duty of following up for periodi- 
cal inspection. This phase of management is 
still in the experimental stage, and the plans 
for its successful application will need to be 
critically analyzed for each community. Per- 
haps it is no less important than the selection 
of teachers, but it is with the latter procedure 
that we are just now most concerned. 

Fourth, and finally, personnel management in 
the larger cities involves a continuous program 
of research to be carried on by a staff qualified 
for its administration. Such a program will be 
articulated with training, selection, and ap- 
pointment and will supply the necessary infor- 
mation for the further perfection of the working 
organization. 


Causes of Waste in Teaching Efficiency 

The causes of waste in teaching efficiency may 
be listed as follows: lack of capacity in the ap- 
licant, lack of opportunity for growth and ad- 
vancement in the position assigned, lack of in- 
terest on the part of the applicant in the posi- 
tion assigned, insufficient training for the par- 
ticular position, deterrent effects of environ- 
ment, lack of adequate preventive measures in 
connection with the teacher’s health, lack of 
close cooperation with immediate superiors, mis- 
interpretation of working directions, nervous 
strain, improper supervision, lack of tangible re- 
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wards, too frequent change of methods, and the 
migratory character of the work itself. 

Whether the task of selection and placement 
be undertaken by a member of the administra- 
tive staff ordinary or by some person especially 
selected for that particular work, he must get 
securely fastened in mind the intrinsic causes 
of waste in teaching efficiency above listed. 
Proper placement depends not only upon the 
development of an adequate supply of good 
teachers but upon the selection from that supply 
of certain types of teachers who are or, in an 
emergency, may become qualified for certain 
kinds of teaching. It means little that an 
ample supply of good teachers is developed if 
the school system does not provide the means for 
selecting the right teachers from it. Again, 
the best and most highly approved method of 
selection has little value if a sufficient supply 
of good teachers cannot be developed. 

Some of our city school systems have worked 
out excellent methods of placement while dis- 
regarding the supply factor, taking, as need 
arises, any who may apply for appointment. 
Others of our school systems have gone far 
afield to develop an adequate supply of teachers 
but have fallen down wofully in the placement 
of these persons so that they may work with the 
highest efficiency. The city that boasts a 
teachers’ college, while more fortunate than 
those that do not, has but half solved the prob- 
lem if there is no provision for fitting the 
teacher to as well as for the work. 

Whether the supply is great or small, proper 
placement plays its important role. When it is 
great, it is relatively easy to select the best for 
the positions open; when it is small, it is more 
difficult but still necessary to select certain in- 
dividuals for certain tasks in order that the 
highest type of service possible may be ren- 
dered. But each city will work toward the end 
of securing nothing but above-average teachers, 
and the supply of above-average teachers for 
any one locality is likely to be small. This is 
partly due to the fact that the teaching popula- 
tion is as well distributed as the citizenry of 
the land. To secure a sufficient supply of 
above-average teachers necessitates a strenuous 
campaign to congregate and hold the best to be 
found anywhere. 


Unscientific Methods of Selection 


Whether the task has been assigned to board 
members or to superintendents, much too fre- 
quently the selection has been dependent upon 
the selector’s ability to judge human nature. 
It would not be fair to say that there is none 
who, without scientific procedure, has the for- 
tunate faculty of surrounding himself with effi- 
cient workers. There are those whom we may 
rightfully term “good judges of men;” but such 
individuals are rare and virtually cease to fune- 
tion in such a capacity when confronted with 
human beings in large numbers. 

Again, the selection has sometimes devolved 
upon the shoulders of quacksters who claim to 
be able to tell you what your are if, for instance, 
they can find out what it is you eat. They 
make their judgments upon such qualities as 
the shape of the forehead, the look in the eye, 
the set of the jaw, the color of the hair, the tone 
of the voice, the shake of the hand, the texture 
of the clothing, ete. Judgments of personal 
qualities have their place, but the qualities 
selected for judgment which have been proved 
to be admittedly important, at best, can be only 
general in character. This fact probably 
accounts for the failure in application of many 
of the proposed analytical rating scales. 
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Third, the selection, whether made by the 
superintendent or principal, should not be 
“sketchy” in character. It has not been an un- 
usual practice for the selection to be made on 
the bases of pulchritude, number of years of 
experience, or a personal liking for the appli- 
cant. It would be well for the children in our 
schools if all who teach were beautiful, for the 
power of example is an important factor in edu- 
cation; but leadership founded upon physical 
beauty is only possible in contests conducted by 
the public prints. Again, years of experience 
cannot stand alone as a basis for selection, for 
constant growth may not have accompanied 
them. And as for personal liking, while it is 
admitted that first impressions are important, 
those who have been liked the most have some- 
times come to be liked the least, especially when 
they do not continue to measure up to first im- 

ns. 

Not any of these methods of selection can be 
commended for separate use, although all of 
them, as qualified by other factors, have a place 
in the scheme of personal management. Also, 
it is questionable whether the selection and 
placement of teachers in the larger cities should 
be a part of the duties of the superintendent or 
principal. Each of these administrators has, in 
his turn, a multiplicity of tasks to perform in 
keeping the school machinery oiled and run- 
ning throughout the school year. If either of 
them undertakes the business of selection and 
placement, he must accomplish most in the sum- 
mer months when, if the new school year is to 
be begun properly, he should be engaged in 
other important activities. Then, too, it would 
need to be done hastily, and this is not fair to 
the applicants who deserve careful considera- 
tion. 

If the superintendent or principal is not to 
perform this task it can best be accomplished 
by some person trained in the various details of 
scientific selection and placement, assisted by a 
staff the size of which will need to be deter- 
mined by local needs. This personnel manager, 
together with his assistants, should be able to 
eare for the details of personnel administration 
in such a manner that the cost of their applica- 
tion will be saved to the schools many times 
over. Not only is this possible, through the 
proper selection and placement of teachers who 
can do best the work they are assigned, but, 
when the savings on the school product are con- 
sidered, these persons will have been of incalcu- 
able financial benefit to the system. 

The task may fall to the superintendent in a 
medium-sized city or to an assistant superin- 
tendent in a large city. This condition is not 
ideal for reasons pointed out above; but it may 
prevail for two reasons: (1) The board of edu- 
cation may not have been convinced that a per- 
sonnel director is necessary; and (2) the proper 
person to handle the job may not easily be 
found. In the event that the superintendent is 
required to select and place teachers for and in 
the system, as is true in all smaller cities, he 
should make a serious effort to command all of 
the best special instruments thus far designed 
for the work in personnel administration. 


Cincinnati Plan of Selection 

The Cincinnati public school system has had 
a plan of selection through merit listing since 
1906, first worked out by Prof. John W. Hall, 
then a member of the faculty of the College of 
Edueation of the University of Cincinnati, in 
conjunction with Mr. E, D. Roberts, assistant 
superintendent of the Cincinnati schools. 
There were two important features of this plan: 
(1) Scholarship averages for all applicants 
were comp ; and (2) all applicants were 
compelled“ fo teach for, inspection. The two 
ratings thus réceived.were ,combined and aver- 
aged, and all applicants were ranked according 
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to the general average of the two ratings. 
While Professor Hall remained at Cincinnati, 
he attempted to make all of the inspections or, 
in unusual cases, to delegate the observation of 
teaching to some reliable person known to him. 
Following his refmoval to Nevada, the work was 
divided between two members of the staff of the 
College of Education—Professor A. & Hall- 
Quest, who selected teachers for high school 
positions, and Professor Frances Jenkins, who 
selected teachers for the elementary schools. 
The selection of teachers for special depart- 
ments had always been and continued to be 
until the past school year in-the hands of the 
heads of those departments. Throughout the 
working of the plan and at the present time 
selection of teachers only was end.is in the con- 
trol of the College, .Assistant Superintendent 
Roberts having charge of the placement of all 
persons successful in being listed and appointed. 


Principles Now in Operation 

When Professor Burris retired from the dean- 
ship of the College of Education and Professor 
Pechstein was chosen as his successor, the latter 
conceived the idea of again combining the work 
of selection under the direction of one person, 
who would not only have sole responsibility in 
selection but who would expand and develop to 
its natural limjts the Scheme fmtrodueed by Pro- 
fessor Hall. 

The writer, having been chosen for that work, 
has attempted to analyze the various factors of 
selection and he has found that the problems of 
selection and appointment may include such 
activities as the folowing: Development of 
sources of teacher supply, analysis of the teach- 
ing position, issuance of information necessary 
to the applicant, construction and use of the 
application blank, holding the interview and 
making out the qualification card, making the 
observation of teaching, construction and use of 
reference cards, making-up the meérit hsts, and 
appointment and follow-up. 

If, as was pointed out above, there are forty 
vacancies in teaching positions each year for 
every 100,000 inhabitants, attention must be 
given to the sources from which persons may be 
secured to fill these vacancies. The best source of 
supply may be the inside source. Especially is 
this true in the industrial World—filling the 
better jobs with persons already employed in 
under positions. But this practice, as it applies 
to the selection of teachers, is not to be too 
highly commended. There is always danger of 
a certain amount of inbreeding, necessary to the 
industries but inadvisable in professional life. 

The selection of local personnel is a simple 
matter compared with the Tocation and employ- 
ment of outsiders fitted to fill the positions 
vacant. No matter in what high repute the sys- 
tem is held, an over-supply of qualified and 
acceptable applicants is not to be expected. 
Hence, in order to secure the services of excep- 
tional teachers from outside the city, contacts 
will need to be established along several lines. 
First, teachers already employed may be en- 
couraged to recommend other teachers of great 
merit. Second, teachers previously employed 
who, through no lack of qualification, have 
withdrawn front the system for a time, should 
be followed-up for possible reinstatement. 
Third, superintendents of smaller cities should 
be consulted concerning teachers who have ex- 
pressed a desire to remove to larger cities. 
Eourth, teacher training institutions should be 
canvassed for promising material. Fifth, super- 
intendents should go or send “scouts” to teach- 
ers’ meetings or conventions where there will be 
opportunity to meet the leaders in various 
school fields. Sixth, persons, who have applied 
at previous times but who were denied listing 
because of ineligibility, should be followed up 
to ascertain whether they have become eligible 


meanwhile. Seventh, other members of ft 
public school staff should be encouraged to be 
on the lookout for teachers of superior merit 
and professional preparation. Eighth, in pro 
nounced emergencies teachers’ agencies may be 
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asked to recommend; this is frequently neces 


sary in cases of vacancies in special depart. 
ments. 

Occupational analyses. Two kinds of analyses 
must be made—specific and general. The gen- 
eral analysis will come first. Through it will 
be learned the types of positions open or likely 
to be open and the number to be anticipated, 
This will be followed by a specific analysis of 
each type of position in order that it may be 
better determined what types of candidates to 
seek. To carry out this program, close contacts 
with principals will be necessary, for they will 
be able, better than anybody else, to describe in 
general or specific terms the types of positions 
open and the types of teachers needed. Where 
a teacher rating system is employed, much light 
may be thrown on this problem through the 
careful examination of rating reports. 


Information necessary to the applicant. In 
some cities there has been too much of a ten 
dency to permit prospective teachers to put in 
application blindly. One of the necessary first 
steps in the process of locating the teacher in 
the right position is that of supplying the pros- 
pective applicant with information that will 
clear up any doubtful points of immediate im- 
portance. As a result of the occupational 
analyses the prospective applicant should re 
ceive a brief but concise description of the types 
of positions likely to be open, and the particular 
qualities applicants are expected to have in 
order to fill such positions. With this informa- 
tion should be sent a statement of eligibility 
rules and the salary schedule in operation. 


Construction and use of application blank. 
Supplied with such information the potential 
applicant may or may not decide to apply. The 
decision, will hinge largely upon eligibility and 
salary and may be influenced by type of posi- 
tion and opportunity for growth. In the event 
that application is decided upon, a careful filling 
out of the application blank will follow. 
Whether the blank is to have an important place 
in the scheme of selection will be determined by 
its make-up. Whoever is in charge of selection 
and appointment will do well to spend many 
hours on the composition of the blank, attempt- 
ing to fit it to the various conditions by which 
it is to be confronted, and will need to survey it 
carefully from time to time to verify its returns 
and eliminate any waste material. It must not 
call for unnecessary information but must be 
so composed that a good word picture of the 
applicant may be secured. 


The interview and the qualification card. In 
the ideal plan no applicant will be employed 
without an interview. The reason for this is 
not to permit of personal judgment but to verify 
and expand information contained in the appli- 
cation blank. All candidates, of course, will 
fill out the application blank after eligibility bas 
been established, but all applicants may not be 
interviewed. The latter may be due to the ex- 
pense incurred in travelling great distances or 
to the fact that the applicant, being far removed 
from the scene of prospective employment, is 
rated and employed after strong recommenda- 
tion by some person credited with a thorough 
knowledge of the applicant’s ability and per- 
sonality. When the interview is held, and there 


has been no opportunity to observe the appli- 
cant’s teaching, the interview rating may, in 
extreme cases, be utilized as a temporary sub- 
stitute for observation. 

In large cities where there are many appli- 
cants the qualification card is prepared for use 
First, it is filled out when 


in two situations. 
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the actual interview takes place. Second, if 
there has been no interview, it is filled out by 
consulting the application blank, in which case 
the only rating omitted is the interview rating. 
In both instances it is filed in the selection and 
appointment office for quick reference when 
questions arise concerning the qualifications of 
licant. 

pe a the observation. Observation of the 
applicant’s teaching by the selecting officer is 
not mandatory in many cities. The reasons for 
this are simple: First, there are many appli- 
cants who are not employed at teaching at the 
time the application is made. Second, in some 
emergency appointments observation is impos- 
sible for lack of time. Third, many applicants 
are employed at positions so far removed that it 
is inadvisable either for the selecting officer to 
attempt to visit them or to require them to visit 
the scene of prospective employment to teach 
for inspection. In the third case it is not ex- 
traordinary to ask some reliable person at work 
in the same community with the applicant to 
observe and report upon the latter’s teaching. 

Whenever observation is made it should be 
made from as scientific a basis as possible. 
This necessitates the setting up of certain local 
standards for the technique of teaching to be 
embodied in a rating card which may be filed 
as a record of the observation. Such a card 
may contain many or few descriptive words or 
phrases; a small number is preferable in view 
of later calculations to be made. When a small! 
number of items appears on the card, these 
should be as all-inclusive as possible. All items 
should permit of translation into numerical 
values. 

In order to care for both local and foreign 
observations, observation rating cards 
should be prepared. These may contain the 
same descriptive terms, but the card for foreign 
use will need to carry an introductory explana- 
tory statement. The identity of the persons to 
be requested to make foreign observations will 
be revealed by the application blank. 

Construction and use of reference cards. 
One of the important steps in making selection 
and appointment more scientific is taken when 
the ordinary letters of reference are discarded 
for rating forms that will equalize recommenda- 
tions. The wisdom of this transfer is easily 
seen when it is acknowledged that letters of 
reference are unreliable as criteria for selection 
on the following bases: (1) They are usually 
so composed that the recipient gets an exagger- 
ated idea of the worth or worthlessness of the 
candidate; (2) they are so conventional that 
they are fairly well standardized without having 
a rating value; (3) their import is far too likely 
to be influenced by temporary mental and physi- 
cal condition both at the sending and receiving 
ends; (4) they frequently represent empirical 
judgment; and (5) the characteristics vital to 
the making of a good teacher are frequently not 
touched upon. 

Added to the above shortcomings of general 
reference letters, there is no scientific way to 
admit such letters into the general scheme of 
rating. If the applicant is to be rated on such 
qualifications as scholarship, tenure, technique 
in teaching, ete., references must be so prepared 
that they may be given a value akin to those 
accruing from other forms of rating. Other- 
wise, other forms must be eliminated and the 
candidate stand or fall through the information 
contained in the letters of reference, and good 
teachers are no longer selected by good school 
systems on the basis of but one such form of 
imadequate appraisal. 

Just as there are two types of letters of refer- 
ence (personal for the estimate of character, 
and professional for the estimate of ability), 
there should be two types of reference rating 


two 
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forms. The first will be intended for those per- 
sons who have a knowledge of the personal char- 
acteristics of the applicant without a knowledge 
of teaching ability, while the second (the obser- 
vation card) will be sent to persons who have 
observed the applicant’s teaching and are in a 
position to rate the applicant on essential points 
of teaching ability. Such forms provide an op- 
portunity for great care in rating as opposed to 
the snap judgment evidenced in letters of refer- 
ence. 

Making up the merit lists. Several criteria 
determine the number and types of merit lists 
to be prepared. Since salaries are frequently 
adjusted on the basis of amount of professional 
training or degrees held, the first distribution 
for listing may be made on the same basis. 
Specific grades and subjects will be combined to 
serve as a second criterion. Where there are 
differences in eligibility requirements for cer- 
tain teaching positions, a third criterion is pre- 
sented, closely allied with the first but including 
the qualification of experience in kind and 
extent. 

The general qualities, traits, and character- 
istics to be accounted for in making up the gen- 
eral ratings for the various lists may include 
the following: General health, scholarship, 
teaching experience, reference ratings, observa- 
tion (either local or foreign or both), interview 
if held, ete. The more of these ratings it is 
possible to secure for all applicants, the more 
reliable the general and final rating. 

The lists to be prepared may be made up 
monthly and revised continuously or may be 
composed semi-annually in January and May. 
The frequency of listings will depend very 
largely on the size of the city and the help avail- 
able. The types of lists will vary, but in many 
systems they will include lists for depart- 
mentalized work in junior and senior high 
schools, for departmentalized work in the ele- 
mentary grades, for general teaching in certain 
elementary grades, for the teaching of special 
subjects, and, where colored schools exist, simi- 
lar lists for persons of the colored race. Usually 
it will not be necessary to prepare lists for per- 
sons applying for administrative positions, 
such persons ordinarily being selected by the 
superintendent or the administrative staff. On 
each and every list prepared the applicant’s 
position will be determined by the general aver- 
age of all the ratings, and appointments will 
follow in the order of rank. 

Appointment and follow-up. In making the 
appointment, careful attention should be given 














JEFFERSON SCHOOLHOUSE A SHRINE FOR 
PILGRIMS. 


Richmond, Va.—Above is shown the little schoolhouse 
near Richmond, where from 1748 to 1752 Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, studied his 
“A. B. C’s.” On the building is a tablet which bears the 
inscription, “In this buildi Thomas Jefferson went to 
school, from 1748 to 1752.” tly a thousand delegates 
from all over the United States, representing garden clubs, 
convened in Richmond and journeyed to the old school- 
house. (International Newsreel, Photo.) 
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to the best placement possible. That is, in so 
far as it can be done, the teacher should be 
placed where he or she will produce the greatest 
returns. Persons with exceptionally. high rank 
will be able to adjust themselves to most any 
new situation, for their ratings give evidence 
that already they have been able to do that. To 
make the system perfect for those who are but 
little better than average, a large number of 
differentiated lists would need to be prepared 
and this is not feasible. Hence, it devolves 
upon the appointment officer to know thoroughly 
the types of positions and which of the appli- 
cants listed will best fit into them. This may 
necessitate a limited amount of elasticity in the 
plan for order of appointment but, when neces- 
sary, should not be frowned upon either by staff 
or candidates. 

No great opportunity will have been afforded 
for extensive personal contact during the period 
of selection and appointment. But now the 
contact must be made, and made in such a way 
that the worker will not only be greatly assisted 
in getting the most out of the job but will feel 
himself an important part of the system by 
which he is employed. Those who are success- 
ful from the start must be encouraged to main- 
tain this level of of attainment, while those who 
are not pronouncedly successful must be trans- 
ferred to positions where they will work better 
or, when failing to meet local standards, re- 
moved from the system. Re-ratings may or 
may not be employed, but whatever plan is fol- 
lowed, the personal, human element must be 
allowed to enter into the follow-up. 

(To Be Concluded in August) 


SCHOOL COSTS DECLINE IN SEATTLE 


Supt. Thomas R. Cole of Seattle has issued to 
the secondary and elementary school principals 
a comparative statement of school costs for 1922 
and 1923 showing that there has been a decline 
for the current year. The tabulation is as fol- 


lows: 
High School Costs 

1922-23 1923-24" 
Average Daily Attendance... 9,557 10,4382 
Instruction Salaries ........ $ 44,760 $465,481 
Instruction Expense ........ 56,110 58,531 
QPOTREIOM 00sec cccosescccses 98,939 99,306 
Maintenance and Repairs ... 31,120 41,232 
Miscellaneous .............. 7,986 835 
ERAS. Guu od 8BUN i 46 EON 635,898 664,850 
Per Capita Cost ........... 66.537 63.576" 

Elementary School Costs 
1922-23 1923-24" 

Average Daily Attendance 33,208 33,434 
Instruction Salaries ..... $1,012,209 $1,035,486 
Instruction Expense ..... 48,372 78,779 
fe ee or ae 190,367 183,689 
Maintenance and Repairs. 152,772 94,217 
Miscellaneous . ‘ 3,959 6,193 
WERE se His bse vecéa cs 1,407,881 1,898,834 
Per Capita Cost ........ 42.395 41.629" 


The purpose of the tabulation is to spur on 
the principals to make every effort for economy 
in administration. 


1Five months—one-half year. 
*Figured on the basis of a year. 


THE WASHINGTON SALARY SCHEDULE 
On May 22nd Congress passed the teachers’ 
salary bill providing a minimum of $1,800 a 
year for high school teachers, and $1,400 for 
elementary teachers in Washington. 

The salary of the superintendent of schools 
was placed at $10,000 instead of $7,500 as pro- 
vided in the House bill. 

The bill abolishes “session-room pay” as a 
method of paying principals of elementary 
schools; abolishes grouping of teachers in 
salary classes from one to five; substitutes for 
automatic increases of $25, $30 and $40 a year 
a uniform annual increase of $100 a year for 
all teachers, and authorizes the employment of 
temporary teachers and annual s 
teachers. 

The estimated increase in cost of putting the 
schedule into effect for the fiscal year, begin- 
ning July first, is $415,950. Computed on a 
basis of 2,641 employees, the cost 
rent year will be $4,712,055. The maximum 
cost which will be reached in 1939 will be 
$7,317,000. 
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What About School Boards and Superintendents? 


Jesse Earle, Member, Board of Education, Janesville, Wis. 


In order to obtain the best results possible, 
there must be the utmost confidence and co- 
operation between boards, superintendents and 
teachers, else there cannot have been attained 
that fine spirit, that high morale, so absolutely 
necessary to the success and high standing of 
our schools. 

I claim that good citizenship requires that 
every intelligent man and woman devote a cer- 
tain portion of his or her time, effort and ability 
to the performance of those things, for which no 
actual remuneration is paid, and which are 
absolutely essential to the progress and welfare 
of the community. School board work comes 
within this class of duties, and of course, when 
once undertaken should be performed without 
fear, prejudice or partiality, having in mind at 
all times, only the best interests of the com- 
munity, and of the young people of the com- 
munity, whose future destiny is literally in your 
hands. 

This school board game, however, is no job for 
weaklings. In order to make an ideal board 
member, one should not be afflicted with over- 
sensitiveness; he should have the learning and 
judgment of a Solomon, the patience of a Job, 
and the skin of rhinoceros. He needs all these, 
not only in his dealings with superintendents 
and teachers, but with the public in general. 
During the course of school board work many 
things are constantly coming up which require 
patience, sound judgment and fearless action; 
and no matter how hard or how conscientious 
one may work, or what sacrifices he may make, 
there will always be found in every community, 
those who from personal! or selfish motives, or 
lack of information, are not only willing but 
oft-times anxious to criticise. Don’t any of you 
think for a moment, however, that your com- 
munity is the only one afflicted with these kinds 
of critics; we all have them with us and must 
do our work in spite of them, and in such a way 
as to us seems for the best interests of the com- 
munity in general. 

The Qualifications of a Superintendent 

Now having attempted to get over to you my 
idea of a real board member, let us consider 
what should be the attributes and qualifications 
of a real live, effective superintendent of 
schools. That he should be a man of sufficient 
educational qualifications goes without saying. 
He should also be possessed of plenty of good 
natural common sense, for common sense like 
beauty or brains, is born with one and cannot 
be acquired. 

He should be a good and willing mixer, and 
ready at all times to do his part in civic and 
community work, for in no other way can he 
really know the people of the community, or get 
in sympathy with what the community is trying 
to do, and in no other way can he secure the 
confidence of the community generally, and 
unless he knows his people and has their entire 
confidence, he can never do anything but 
mediocre work, and of course cannot assume 
that portion of community leadership which 
should always belong to the head of a school 
system. 

If you ever start a building or expansion pro- 
gram of any kind without that kind of a man 
at the head of your schools, you will very soon 
understand just what I mean, for more perman- 
ent harm can be done in the planning and con- 
struction of new school buildings, by not having 
a superintendent who knows his business, and 
knows the people of the community, than can 
ever be repaired. 

Extracts from address delivered before the Wiscon- 


sin Association of School Boards, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 





Down at Janesville we claim we have the best 
and most efficiently arranged new high school 
building in the state of Wisconsin, and it is due 
in a great measure to the good common sense, 
diplomacy and untiring energy and industry of 
our superintendent. He has now been with us 
four years, and is a member of the Rotary Club, 
teacher of the men’s class in a Sunday school, 
and takes an active part in community and wel- 
fare work, and he has the confidence and appro- 
bation of the community generally; and I want 
to say that we have the best school spirit, the 
highest morale, and the best feeling and co- 
operation generally between students, teachers 
and citizens that the city of Janesville has ever 
had. 

All due primarily to excellent leadership and 
supervision of the schools, and further encour- 
aged and supported by the splendid feeling and 
spirit of cooperation existing between the indi- 
vidual members of our board. Of course we 
differ at times on various matters, but any 
matter having been once settled by a vote of the 
board becomes the act and policy of the whole 
board, and there is no ill feeling or any further 
argument about it. 

I appreciate, however, that probably a mis- 
conception of what things are within the pro- 
vince of the superintendent, and what within 
the province of the board is where we sometimes 
come to grief. 

The board of course is the governing body; it 
has to see that the necessary funds are provided, 
and of course is charged with the duty of seeing 
that those funds are properly and wisely ex- 
pended. 

It is also their duty to familiarize themselves 
so far as possible and practicable with the de- 
tails of school work and school administration, 
not only for their own information but that 
they may be in a better position to understand 
and appreciate just what the superintendent and 
teachers are trying to accomplish, and what they 
are actually accomplishing. 

Most board members are busy people, engaged 
in other lines of work, and very few of us make 
any claim to being educational experts; but we 
are supposed to use our very best judgment in 
employing a superintendent of schools whose 
duty it is to attend to most of the matters con- 
nected with school work and school administra- 
tion, and he is entitled to the absolute backing 
and support of every member of the board of 
education within reason. 


Superintendent Must Name Subordinates 

I believe the superintendent should have the 
absolute right to name all subordinates includ- 
ing the entire teaching force, for in no other 
way can he be assured of the full and hearty 
cooperation of his entire staff, which is so neces- 
sary to a proper morale and to effective instruc- 
tional work in the schools. He is a better judge 
of the qualifications and competency of a 
teacher than we are, and I can think of nothing 
more discouraging to a superintendent, or more 
destructive to a proper school spirit and an 
effective teaching force, than to have some board 
member insist that the superintendent employ 
or retain a certain teacher or teachers whom the 
superintendent knows cannot do the work re- 
quired or will not fit harmoniously into the 
organization. Of course it is perfectly proper 
for the board or board members to make sugges- 
tions or recommendations, but the judgment of 
the superintendent or principal, as the case may 
be, should be final upon those matters. 

Another place where mistakes are frequently 
made on the part of boards or individual mem- 
bers of the board, is where trouvle is had with 


refractory or troublesome students, oftentimes — 
involving parental interference; these matters — 
should be talked over carefully with the super- 


intendent when necessary and the superintend- 
ent supported as far as possible. Usually the 
superintendent is perfectly able to handle these 
matters himself. 

If you have been unfortunate enough to get 
a superintendent who is not competent or able to 
handle all these matters himself, the short, 
quick, business like method of remedying the 
matter is to get one who is. There is nothing 
so demoralizing to a school system, or so pre- 
judicial to high class educational work, as to 
have a superintendent and board working out 
of harmony with each other, or a board out of 
harmony with itself. 

Now just a word as to the teachers. I be 
lieve that very few of us unless we have taught 
school ourselves, appreciate or understand the 
exact position of a teacher in the community, or 
realize the real importance of the work she is 
doing. Many of them come into the community 
as perfect strangers, and until the rather recent 
advent of the Parent-Teacher Associations, be 
it said to our shame, go out the same way. 


A Word About Teachers 

The teacher should be welcomed into the com- 
munity, and steps taken to see that she gets 
well acquainted especially with the parents of 
school children, for she is being intrusted with 
our most precious possessions, and we expect 
her to not only assist the child in educational 
work, but also to play a great part in the work 
of character building of that child, for what a 
child is at the age of 18 years, so will he be the 
rest of his life so far as character is concerned, 
almost without exception. Boards of educa- 
tion should fully realize this, and should know 
their teachers, so that the teachers will know 
that at least some portion of the community 
appreciates the importance of their work, and 
will give them proper encouragement in the per- 
formance of that work. 


Many prominent men have said that they 
could trace their success in life to the inspira- 
tional influence or high character of some good 
teacher of their younger days. Along this line 
I am reminded of that homely but true to life 
little poem which went the rounds about a year 
ago, and which reads as follows: 


“Mark Hopkins sat at one end of a log, 

And a farm boy sat at the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagog, 

But taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was 
naught, 

For the farmer boy, he thought, that he, 

All through lecture time and quiz; 

The kind of a man I mean to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is. 

Philosophy, medicine, languages, law, 

Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 

If the boys who come from our splendid schools 

Are well trained rascals or flippant fools. 

You may talk of your age and ivoried walls, 

Your great endowments, your marble halls, 

And all your modern features, 

Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 

And the multifarious things you teach; 

But what about the teachers? 

Are they men who will stand in a Father’s 
place, 

Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face, 

When boyhood gives as boyhood can? 

It’s love and faith to a fine true man. 

No printed page, no spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men should be; 

Not all the books on all the shelves; 

But what the teachers are themselves; 

For education is making men: 

So is it now, so was it when 

Mark Hopkins sat at one end of a log, 

And a farm boy sat at the other. 


Thus was it then, and thus will it ever be; so 
know your teachers; for their sakes, for the chil- 
dren’s sakes, and for your own sakes, and give 


(Concluded on Page 148) 
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The development of testing programs featur- 
ing the past decade of educational progress, will 
probably stand out as the most distinctive edu- 
cational achievement of the present century. 
We are gradually feeling our way to a school 
organization that will better fit the needs of our 
democracy. In this organization the individual 
will come into his own through the application 
of a differential psychology, which will single 
him out and enable the teacher to meet the re- 
quirements of his growth rather than to check 
him to the lock step of mediocrity, or attempt 
to speed him to a pace for which nature has not 
equipped him. 

The chief elements of danger in this are the 
dangers common to all reforms—a swing of the 
pendulum in the opposite direction, or ill ad- 
vised attempts at reorganization or placement 
on the basis of half truths or false premises. 
The extreme of individual instruction such as 
that attempted by Preston W. Search in Pueblo 
many years ago, would cause as great loss from 
the social standpoint as might be gained from 
the standpoint of individual development. The 
attempt in some quarters to reclassify on the 
basis of intelligence alone, is just as fallacious. 
There are many factors in addition to general 
intelligence which should be taken into account 
in determining just where and how a child may 
be afforded the best opportunity for develop- 
ment. The pupil’s fitness for a grade may de- 
pend partly upon chronological age, previous op- 
portunity for instruction, health, industry, gen- 
eral disposition, and attitude. In many of 
these things the teacher’s judgment, if only she 
has made a study of the individual case, is more 
valuable than the test. On the other hand, the 
test may serve the purpose of pointing out to 
her wherein her judgment is erroneous. She is 
particularly likely to underestimate the lazy 
pupil who needs stimulus to work up to his 
powers, or to overrate the very responsive child 
who is aggressive in putting on an appearance 
of knowledge. 

Then we need to know the child from the 
standpoint of his achievement or ability to 
achieve in the fundamental subjects of the 
curriculum. Our standard achievement tests 
are now being perfected to the extent that we 
may get a fairly satisfactory idea of the achieve- 
ment quotient as well as the intelligence quo- 
tient of each child. If the many children tak- 
ing a given test in reading show a certain 
median score for grade IV, and the standard 
mental age for grade IV is 10 years, then any 
pupil in any grade who makes a score in read- 
ing corresponding to the standard for grade IV 
would have a 10 year reading age. In the same 
way forms may be established for the other 
fundamental subjects, and an educational age 
representing the average of the achievement 
ages used. 


Tests Used in Pueblo 

For our testing program in Pueblo, we are 
using the Haggerty intelligence test for all chil- 
dren of Grades I and II, the National intelli- 
gence test for grades III-XII, the Thorndyke 
Reading Scale, the Morrison McCall Spelling 
Scale, and the Woody McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals in Arithmetic. Before beginning the 
tests, we ask each teacher to rank her pupils in 
the order of their ability to the best of her judg- 
ment. From the grade norms which have been 


worked out for each one of the achievement 
tests, we secure a reading age, an arithmetic 
age, and a spelling age for each pupil. The 
average of these is the educational age of the 


‘Read before the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Chicago, February, 1924. 


Some Uses and Abuses of Intelligence and Achievement Tests’ 
James H. Risley, Superintendent City Schools, District No. 1, Pueblo, Colo. 


child. Then we take the teacher’s ranking of 
the pupils, and assign to each the educational 
age which would correspond to the teacher’s 
ranking. That is, we would give to the pupil 
whom the teacher ranks number one, the highest 
educational age found for any member of the 
class, and so on down the list. This age, which 
corresponds to the teacher’s judgment, is known 
as the pedagogical age. Finally the educa- 
tional age, the pedagogical age, the mental age 
are averaged to find the promotion age which is 
the chief determinant of the placement of the 
individual pupil. The promotion quotient is 
found by dividing the promotion age by the 
chronological age. Such a quotient is to a 
greater or less degree the resultant of many fac- 
tors that enter into the probabilities of the 
child’s success or failure in any part of the 
school work—not only mental ability and chron- 
ological age, but health, home conditions, atten- 
dance, previous opportunity, industry and gen- 
eral attitude and disposition have some influ- 
ence in making this quotient. 

No one can claim that these quotients are de- 
rived in a strictly scientific way. There are too 
many averages of averages and other possibil- 
ities of error, but they are approximations close 
enough to be of great practical value for diag- 
nostic purposes, and much superior to mental 
testing alone as a basis for promotion, classifica- 
tion, or reorganization. 

Uses Made of the Tests 

A study of the results derived from our own 
tests during the past semester reveals to us sev- 
eral important facts that agree in the main with 
results obtained elsewhere. In the first place we 
find that our age grade table, which we have 
been compiling each year, with its zig-zag line 
dividing those of the normal age and the accel- 
erated from those chronologically retarded, does 
not tell the whole story. Our tests reveal the 
fact that many of the unfortunate group below 
the zig-zig line, listed as retarded are not re- 
tarded at all. Many of them are in reality 
accelerated, because they are doing work which 
is beyond the average of pupils of their mental 
and achievement age. On the other hand, many 
of the pupils figured as accelerated because they 
are in grades higher than the normal for their 
chronological age, are in reality retarded be- 
cause their achievement quotient is below 
normal for pupils of their mental ability. No 
pupil may rightfully be said to be retarded who 
has done as much work as may reasonably be 
expected of one of his mental age, and no pupil 
is accelerated who has failed to accomplish a 
normal amount of work for one of his superior 
mental ability. The data from our tests show 
that there is a much larger percentage of accel- 
erated pupils among the mentally slow, and 
chronologically retarded groups, than among the 
brighter pupils. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the former are working under 
great pressure to keep up, while the latter have 
not had the same stimulus to put forward their 
best effort. Again the tests tell a story of the 
range of individual ability in existing groups, 
pointing so definitely to a need for regroupings, 
and for additional opportunity for individual 
pupils that they can not be ignored. It was 
easy under former systems of grading and test- 
ing to ignore these differences in individuals, 
and keep passing them on together, offering all 
the same work even though a difference of from 
one to five years might exist in the mental or 
achievement ages of the group. The facts 
brought out by this more searching diagnosis 
are too suggestive to permit a continuance of 
this practice. 
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Again the tests are furnishing us a better 
basis for evaluating the work of teachers. No 
longer can the teacher plead that her pupils are 
not mentally capable of doing the work pre- 
scribed. The achievement quotient (AQ) 
which we get by dividing the educational age 

Ed A} 





by the mental age —| tells the story as 
MA 

to whether each child is doing the work which 
should be expected of one of his mental ability. 
If he is not, it is the business of the teacher to 
attempt to find out why, and to use her best 
endeavor to make the child’s AQ one hundred 
per cent. If the medium AQ of different 
groups of children passing through the same 
teacher’s room, continually falls below one hun- 
dred per cent, it is pretty good evidence that 
there is something wrong with the work of that 
teacher. Of course the work of other teachers 
handling the same group of children, will need 
to be studied in comparison. 

Graphic representation of the relative 
achievement of parallel grades in a school sys- 
tem, displayed as wall charts in the office of the 
superintendent or principal for reference when 
needed, will aid in the answer to many questions 
that may arise, and will suggest many practical 
problems for discussion at group meetings of 
principals, supervisors, and teachers. 

The Personal Application 

Parents often come to a principal with 
troublesome questions which are hard to answer 
—My little girl, Mary, was transferred to this 
school from school,” one mother said to a 
principal. “In —— school she was rated as ex- 
cellent in arithmetic, while here she is rated as 
good or fair. I do not understand it.” A 
glance at a graph on the wall enabled the prin- 
cipal to point out at least one answer to the 
question. The parallel class at school had a 
median achievement record in arithmetic con- 
siderably below the grade norm, while the class 
in which the child is now working had the best 
median achievement record shown in the dis- 
trict, and very much above the grade norm. 
The child was possibly doing as much work, 
probably more than she had done with her 
former class, but her work was being measured 
by a higher standard on account of the greater 
median ability of the new group. A compari- 
son of the child’s individual promotion age with 
that of her classmates in each group, would per- 
haps have been still more enlightening. The 
following are a few of the individual cases 
pointed out to me at mid-semester by teachers 
who were using the tests for diagnostic pur- 
poses: 

1. A boy who was rated low by the teacher 
tested high mentally, and while his achieve- 
ment age was lower than mental age, his pro- 
motion age was a full year greater than the 
teacher’s estimate. He had been allowed to re- 
main out of school by his mother on trivial pre- 
texts. He was given promotion and change of 
building to put him with new associates. 

2. Foreign child—rated low by teacher, 
much higher by tests. Some language handi- 
cap. Promoted and given special language at- 
tention. 

3. A new pupil ranked much higher in tests 
than teacher’s judgment. Had not become well 
adjusted to the new school. Promoted on basis 
of tests. Making good. 

4. A third grade child high in reading and 
intelligence but very poor in arithmetic, which 
had been chief factor in failure under the teach- 
er’s ranking. Promoted with provision for ad- 
ditional tests in arithmetic in order to find out 
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if possible, just where the weakness resides. 
Special drill as a remedy. 

5. Four fourth grade children fell much 
lower in tests than teacher’s rank. Teacher’s 
judgment that pupils were excited by the test 
did not do themselves justice. Oases for 
further diagnosis. 

One boy ranked much higher in tests than 
teacher’s judgment. Opinion of the teacher 
he worked harder because he realized he 
undergoing a test. A case for further 
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7. ‘Boy overrated by teacher because he tried 
so hard. 

8. Several children undervalued by the 
teacher because they were lazy. 

9. Boy ranked low by teacher, high in 
mental tests. Not interested in school studies, 
but only in reading books. A case for coopera- 
tion of home and school. 

10. Principal demoted an entire half class in 
order to get them back to where it would be pos- 
sible for them to master the fundamentals 
necessary for successful high school work. She 
used the data from the tests successfully to 
justify her course with the parents of the pupils. 

The Problems of Classification 

The problems of regrouping, reclassification, 
double promotions, and special selective treat- 
ment for individuals on the basis of the tests, 
are of course the important features of the 
modern program. The multiple track plan 
which was given such wide publicity as operated 
in Mannheim, Germany, and later at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is again being tried out in a 
number of American cities, some of them mak- 
ing the classification on the basis of intelligence 
tests alone. Other schools, without a fixed track 
system, are dividing classes into more homo- 
geneous groups on the basis of intelligence and 
achievement scores, wherever conditions war- 
rant it. Others are endeavoring to keep pupils 
by systems of double promotions and retention 
in classes approximating their mental age, even 
when this puts them in classes where they are 
misfits from other standpoints. Perhaps many 
more superintendents are using the tests and 
filing the results away to be considered at some 
future time when they are not so busy. . No 
one plan will fit all school systems, and no one 
plan of organization can be made to fit the 
varied needs of all the districts in any city. 

As schools vary in size, in room for expansion, 
and in community conditions determining the 
variability of interest and ability in the pupil 
personnel, only a flexible program can be made 
to meet all the conditions that need attention. 
All our plans should be developed on the basis 
of the best interest of the individual child, and 
the greatest opportunity that we can afford him. 
Any system that brands him as deficient by one 
superficial examination, is wrong. Any system 
that places him on a track with dullards without 
easy passage to another, through his greater 
potential energy and persistent effort, is out of 
harmony with our democratic ideals. Any use 
of intelligence tests that would engender a psy- 
chological attitude of resignation to inferiority, 
must be avoided. Our constant aim must be to 
create a school atmosphere that will set up 
attainable standards for every child, and afford 
the best possible motivation for their attain- 
ment. 

Grouping Plans in Use 

In different schools of our district, we are 
trying out and studying the results of one or 
more of the following plans: 

1. In some of our larger buildings where 
there are parallel classes in the same grade, we 
are making a more homogenous grouping on the 
basis of promotion age as explained above. 
This affords a better opportunity for enrichment 
of the course for the brighter group, while in- 
sisting upon the minimum essentials for both. 
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2. We are working for the enrichment of the 
course for the brighter ones within the groups, 
by means of suggested supplementary work for 
home reading, and to fill in study periods at 
school. Each group should offer enough work 
to keep the brighter pupils busy and working 
ahead to the limit of their ability. The appli- 
cation of the individual problem method used in 
the high school of the University of Chicago, is 
possible in a limited way in connection with 
class work and supervised study periods. The 
more homogeneous the teacher’s group, the more 
will she be able to devote attention to the indi- 
viduals in the class who are able to do more 
work than can consistently be expected from the 
entire group. 

8. Double promotions are used in many 
cases, and especially where children are chrono- 
logically retarded but show a mental ability en- 
abling them to do additional work. The promo- 
tion often proves to be a great spur to effort on 
the part of such pupils. It is usually a mistake 
however, to keep promoting children on the 
basis of superior intelligence until they are in 
classes very much beyond their chronological 
age. It puts them out of accord with their 
social groups, and hurries them through school 
before they should be sent away to higher insti- 
tutions. They often seem “queer” and out of 
place in their social surroundings. An en- 
riched course of study, while advancing with 
pupils of their own approximate age, will 
usually result in a better all ’round develop- 
ment. 

4. We are also using a type of room which 
we call the Opportunity Room. The teacher 
has no regular roll rooms but teaches various 
small groups sent to her from the teachers of 
different grades. The weaknesses of these 
pupils have been carefully observed, and the 
period in the opportunity room has for its pur- 
pose the strengthening of the pupils where the 
greatest need lies, in order that they may ad- 


vance with their respective groups. Mud 
failure and retardation may be prevented | 
this plan. Its advantage over the ungrade 
room is that it keeps the pupil definitely iden 
tified with his own class group, and does ne 
brand him as inferior. He considers it a pri 
lege to go to the opportunity room and get the 
help necessary to keep him in line with his clasg 
mates. Perhaps the need of such help ceaseg 
to exist in the course of the year, and his place 
is given to some other pupil who needs the spe 


cial attention more. The center of gravity iny 


the opportunity room is the individual pupil, 
His class records, his mentality tests, hi 
achievement tests are carefully checked an 
these considered in relation to his attendane 
record and home environment, in an effort 


find out just how he may be stimulated to live 


up to all his possibilities of success. In many 
cases the child comes from foreign speaking 
families, as in the case with our Mexican chil- 
dren, and the teacher works with him in trans- 
lation of correct forms from his own language 
into English in order to get him to think in 
terms of the English language. Often the 
trouble is mental deficiency, and while the op- 
portunity teacher can not enable the child to 
advance with his class, she may discover some 
lines of work in which progress is possible. 
Vocational guidance is one of the opportunities 
that come to the skilful teacher in an oppor- 
tunity room. 

We are not attempting to superimpose a mul- 
tiple track or other fixed system to which our 
entire district must conform. So different and 
variable are the needs and opportunities in each 
school unit, that no inflexible system is desir- 
able. We are gradually feeling our way toward 
an organization that is fixed in its policy of a 
square deal for every .child, and flexible enough 
to permit each separate unit to develop that 
form of administrative detail that will best meet 
its peculiar needs. 


School Building Funds Raised in Novel Way 


H. M. Parker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When the high school at Troy, Pa., was de 
stroyed by fire on January 6, 1922, as a result 
of sparks emitting from an old brick chimney, 
the community found itself without apparent 
means for raising the necessary funds to erect 
a new building. 


While the building destroyed was insured for 
$55,000, its replacement value at the time of 
the fire was estimated at about $100,000; and 
furthermore, the classroom space in the old 
building was insufficient for modern require- 
ments. 


The legal limit of Troy’s bonded indebtedness 
had already been reached. The insurance money 
was less than one-third of the amount required 
for a new building of the size required by the 
community. Nevertheless, a high school build- 
ing was recently completed at a cost of about 
$185,000. In Watsontown, Pa., where the school 
district's remaining bonding power was not 
sufficient to raise the full amount required, a 
contract was awarded late in 1923 for a high 
school building to cost about $85,000. In this 
instance the need for more school space was 
due to the rapid increase in population. At 
Jersey Shore, Pa., similar financial embarrass- 
ment exists, also due to rapid and unexpected 
increase in population; but preliminary steps 
have been taken for the erection of a new high 
school building to cost about $200,000. 


The Jersey Shore method of raising the nec- 
essary funds, though subject to change in minor 
details, is typical of the method followed in the 
other two communities. On September 29, 1923, 
the Jersey Shore High School Association was 
organized for the purpose of erecting a high 


school building and renting it to the school 
board. The association, capitalized at $200,000, 
applied for a charter under the laws of the State 
of Pennsylvania. The charter is for a corpora- 
tion of the first class. The entire capitalization 
will be represented by thirty-year gold bonds 
bearing six per cent interest. The association 
is in the nature of a holding company and is 
composed of citizens of the community. The 
bonds, of course, will be sold to local people. 

The building, when completed, will be rented 
to the school board for a rental sufficient to 
cover the interest and to provide an annual 
addition to an amortization fund to retire the 
bonds when due. By the end of the thirty years 
the amortization fund will be sufficient to re 
tire all bonds not previously bought in. The 
school building then becomes the property of 
the city. The school board in the meantime 
reserves the right to take over the building at 
any time by paying off the bonds and accrued 
interest. 

The financing schemes at Troy and Watson- 
town were similar to the plan just described, 
except that in each of these two instances the 
school board had some funds available, so that 
it was not necessary to raise the entire cost 
through the holding company. In Troy the 
school board had $55,000 of insurance money 
as a result of the fire, so that the holding com- 
pany was capitalized at $135,000, represented by 
forty-year bonds bearing five per cent interest. 
The two sums together were sufficient to cover 
the cost of the building. In Watsontown there 
was a remaining bonding power of $50,000, and 


this amount was voted by the taxpayers. The 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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The preparation of this paper is based upon 
the experience we have had for the past ten 
years in giving service to the schools of the city 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, through our supply de- 
partment and from information furnished by 
the supply departments of about twenty cities of 
30,000 to 50,000 population. 


Supplies 

Service to the superintendent of schools, to 
the principals, supervisors, and teachers, which 
must mean service to the children of the city, 
is the main reason for the organization and 
existence of a supply department in a smaller 
city. This thought of service should be kept 
continually in mind, since it has been proven 
in many smaller cities that by the organization 
of a supply department the best service can be 
given and still show a real saving in expense. 

I believe the item of first importance in this 
service is that of standardization. This can 
easily be carried out to a very high degree 
through cooperation between the supervisors of 
the various departments and the school princi- 
pals so that the same items of supplies will be 
used in each department in each school in the 
city. This is necessary for economy of pur- 
chase, efficiency in storing and delivery, and for 
comparison in cost accounting. 

I will outline in a general way the workings 
of our supply department, the operation equal- 
ing about the full time for one man. 


Preparation of Annual Lists 

Between January 15th, and February Ist, of 
each year appropriation blanks for the listing of 
supplies are sent to each principal and super- 
visor, the principals of the buildings being held 
responsible for the listing of all supplies of a 
general nature used in the respective schools. 
This information is obtained from conference 
with teachers and comparisons with the needs 
and uses of the current year. The supervisors 
are held responsible for checking these lists as 
prepared to insure standardization and avoid 
duplication. They also furnish the principals 
with a list of special items required for the com- 
ing year which may not have been listed by the 
principals. These lists are made in duplicate. 

The principals and supervisors are given one 
month for the listing and checking of the items, 
which bring their final checking into the last 
semester of the year. This is of considerable 
value in estimating sizes of classes and new 
courses for the fall opening of school. 

The items are listed under four headings: 

1. Educational supplies. 

2. Educational apparatus. 

3. Janitors’ supplies. 

4. Janitors’ hand tools. 

Items 1 and 2 are further divided into the 
following groups: 

(a) Art, 
training, 


(b) physical training, (c) manual 


(d) science, (e) household arts, (f) 


music, (g) early elementary, (h) research, (i) 
general. 
Further division may be made if desired. 


The original copies of these lists as prepared 
are sent to the business office (the duplicates 
being retained by the principals) where the 
items are priced and totalled. The whole is 
then sumbitted to a committee consisting of the 
superintendent of schools, the business manager 
and the superintendent of supplies, who study 
the lists, compare totals with the previous years 
and arrive at an amount to recommend to the 
board of education for the annual budget. 


Specifications and Bids 

From the information furnished by these 
lists and the inventory of the stock room, specifi- 
cations are then prepared asking for competitive 
bids on a major portion of the items. These 
specifications give information as to quantity, 
quality, weight, ruling, samples, and delivery 
dates, payments, and other information for a 
full understanding of conditions and items re- 
quired. Many small items are not listed in the 
specifications but are purchased in the open 
market at some later date. 


When the bids are received they are opened 
by the superintendent of supplies and tabulated 
on special blanks with careful notations of any 
variation from specifications. 


Samples sent with the bids are then num- 
bered, labeled, and grouped by items for com- 
parison in price and quality. These samples 
are then carefully gone over by the superintend- 
ent of supplies who may call upon the superin- 
tendent of schools, the business manager, any 
supervisor, principal, or teachers for advice as 
to quality, color, ete. This comparison is 
carried through all items sampled, and recom- 
mendations are then made to the board of edu- 
cation for purchase as near May Ist as possible. 
The purchase orders call for deliveries on or 
before August 15th. 


Storage 


Upon receipt of supplies a greater portion of 
them are stored in a central store room for 
future delivery. The amount stored in our case 
is limited only by the amount of available space 
in the stock room. It is necessary for us to de- 
liver direct to the building upon arrival some of 
the larger items like paper towels, sweeping 
compound, ete. 

Delivery 

Deliveries are made from the central stock 
room every two weeks by a school truck, upon 
requisition from the principal or supervisor, 
approved by the superintendent of schools and 
business manager. Emergency items are occa- 
sionally delivered between delivery dates, or the 
principals may send to the stock room for 
smaller items when needed at once. This hap- 
pens very seldom, and the principals have no 
trouble finding some boy who would prefer a trip 
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to the stock room rather than a test in hygiene 
or algebra. 

From answers received from several cities of 
our size I have found that a majority of them 
make deliveries every week and some twice a 
week. We have tried the weekly, bi-monthly 
and monthly plan and have found delivery every 
two weeks the most satisfactory and economical. 


Accounting 

Supply accounting may be made very simple 
and still carry considerable information. A 
careful record of all purchases is kept as to price 
and amounts, so that all filled requisitions may 
be priced and the totals charged against the 
various buildings and departments for compara- 
tive and checking purposes. 


Equipment 

No attempt is made to keep our surplus furni- 
ture in a central stock room at the present time 
due to the lack of room and the shortage of 
surplus. 

Our purchases of equipment are made early 
in the spring for June 15th delivery, and goods 
are delivered direct from the car or freight 
house to the building where they are to be 
used. We do store, however, some surplus of 
each size of desk, kindergarten chairs, and 
tables in some of our schools having extra base- 
ment room. This furniture is transferred as 
needed upon receipt of transfer slips approved 
by the superintendent of schools. 

We aim to purchase from reliable manufac- 
turers standard makes of equipment which we 
have found give the best satisfaction to our 
principals and supervisors. We do not as a 
rule accept the lowest bids on equipment. 

I was asked by the president of this associa- 
tion to close with a recommendation for a good 
workable plan for purchasing, storing and de- 
livering supplies in a city of less than 50,000 
population, and from comparisons of all ques- 
tionnaires received, and our own experience, 
give the following suggestions: 


1. Keep in mind that the supply department 
is for service. 

2. Standardize all supplies and equipment so 
far as possible. 

8. Secure all the information possible in 
some form from the people who must use the 
supplies. 

4. Give as complete information as possible 
in the specifications sent to manufacturers. 

5. Purchase as early as possible in the 
spring, giving as much attention to quality as 
to price. 

6. Have a conveniently located central stock 
room, well arranged, from which deliveries can 
be made every two weeks by a school truck. 


Tentative Score Card for Elementary School Desks and Seats 


Perhaps the most significant advance in the 
field of education during the last decade or two 
is the attempt to make education more scien- 
tific by making our measurement of it less sub- 
jective and more objective. As a result of this 
movement we have been deluged with standard- 
ized tests, educational scales, and score cards of 
various kinds and descriptions. There have 
been many protests and numerous criticisms of 
these devices, and undoubtedly much of the 
criticism has been well-founded, for it goes 
without saying that these measuring instru- 
ments have been far from perfect. However, it 
must be admitted that the majority of these 
measuring devices, with all their imperfections, 
have marked an advance in educational pro- 
gress. 


To the extent that these scales and score cards 
attempt to remove judgment from the subjective 
to the objective field, they are desirable and 
valuable. Very likely there are many things in 
education that cannot be measured, but they are 
fewer than we had thought. These measuring 
instruments are superior to mere opinion if for 
no other reason than that they serve to make us 
more critical of our judgment and opinions. 

One must lave considerable temerity to bring 
to a field already crowded with such devices, 
another attempt at a score card. The writer 
has become interested in school seats and desks 
and has been unable to find a satisfactory de- 
vice for rating such school furniture. That is 
the excuse for the present attempt. 

The purpose of this proposed score card, then, 
is to attempt to reduce the evaluating of school 
desks and seats to a more intelligible basis—to 
get somewhat farther along than the classifica- 
tion of good, bad, or indifferent. It is to be 
used in somewhat the same way as a school- 
building score card. By judging the equipment 
according to the definite criteria that have 
been set up here, it will be possible to gain a 
more accurate idea of the value of school desks 
and seats in the classroom. Medians or stand- 
ard scores for different schools will not be 
available until this score card has been used for 
a time. 

In determining the standards which are here 
given, the following method was used: The 
items included were selected from various 
writers on the subject and include items which 
were considered by them to be of importance in 
school furniture. A number of score cards con- 
taining these items were then mimeographed 
and passed out to a number of competent judges 
to be rated by them. These judges, twenty of 
whom assisted in this work, were graduate stu- 
dents in education, and practically all of them 
had had experience in teaching. They included 
superintendents, high school principals, super- 
visors, normal school instructors, and specialists 
in education. They were asked to assign values 
to the various items, proportioning the points 
acording to the importance of the item, so that 
the total score would be 100 points. 

These results were then tabulated and the 
average or arithmetic mean was secured for 
each item. The standard scores are thus fairly 
reliable; however, one undesirable feature is 
that these scores are not given in round num- 
bers, in fact, most of them are decimals. This 
makes it rather awkward to handle them. The 
scorer will have to use his best judgment in 
handling these decimal scores. 


This plan for scoring the desks and seats of 
the elementary school will have served its pur- 
pose if it does no more than call attention to the 
needs in the way of this kind of school equip- 
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ment, also indicating some of the most desirable 
features of this class of school furniture. 

The first consideration in working out a score 
card such as the one indicated above is a state- 
ment of the purposes for which school desks and 
seats are to be used, or the uses to which they 
are to be put. This statement may be made 
under the following six headings: 

1. To accommodate the pupils both when 
studying and writing. The requirements are 
quite different in the two cases. 

2. To be so constructed as to provide for the 
comfort and health of the pupils. 

3. To be movable so that the room can be 
used for purposes other than teaching, in addi- 
tion to allowing the teacher freedom and flexi- 
bility in the arrangement of her class. 

4. To facilitate the cleaning of the floor and 
the desks by the janitor. 

5. To be so durably and substantially con- 
structed that they will last for a number of 
years even with hard usage. 

6. Should be pleasing and attractive in de- 
sign, color and finish. 

All of these principles are included in the 
items given in the score card. Some of the 
items given in the score card are discussed more 
in detail in the following section. 

Type I, the fixed and non-adjustable type of 
desk is the ordinary desk which is fastened to 
the floor and in which the pupil adjusts himself 
to the desk rather than having the desk adjusted 
to the pupil. It is the least desirable type of 
desk and will probably be obsolete in the near 
future. 

Type II, the fixed and adjustable type in- 
cludes not only the ordinary method of fasten- 
ing each desk to the floor, but also includes the 
plan whereby several desks are fastened to 
strips of wood or boards which are not fastened 
to the floor, thus making it possible to move a 
row or part of a row of desks at the same time. 

Type III, movable and non-adjustable, was 
scored lower than Type II, indicating that the 
judges felt that adjustability in school desks is 
more important than movability. 

Type IV, movable and adjustable, was given 
the highest rating and is evidently the most 
desirable type of desk. 

If a non-adjustable desk is used there should 
be at least three sizes of ordinary desks in each 
classroom (Terman). 

Commissioner John Enright of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the State of New 
Jersey, gives eighteen square feet of floor space 
per pupil as the standard. 

Professor Terman stated in the Denver 
School Survey that adjustable desks should be 
adjusted at least twice a year. 

In some cases we find both adjustable and 
non-adjustable desks used in the same class- 
room. In many schools in Great Britain and 
America each classroom has two-thirds of its 
desks non-adjustable and the remaining one- 
third adjustable to take care of the pupils who 
do not find the other desks suitable (Burger- 
stein). 

Item 1. The height of the seat should be 
about 2/7 of the height of the child. Both 
feet of the pupil sheuld rest squarely on the 
floor when he is seated so that blood circulation 
may not be checked, or the spine placed out of 
adjustment. 

Item 2. All corners of the seats and desks 
should be rounded to prevent possible injury to 
the pupils. 

Item 3. The seat should be slightly hollowed 
out to fit the natural curve of the body, thus in- 
creasing comfort and lessening fatigue. 
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Item 4. The width of the seat should be such — 
that it will permit the back to rest against the 


back support of the seat. 


Item 5. The seat should also be slightly” 


tilted for comfort, the front of the seat being 
slightly higher than the back of it. 

Item 6. The back rest is more comfortable 
if the top of it is tipped back slightly. 

Item 7. The back rest should conform to the 
natural curve of the spine. 

Item 8. Adolescent girls especially, need an 
adjustable back rest something like the sliding 
block on the back rest of the ordinary typewriter 
chair. Girls’ spines change rapidly during 
adolescence. Boys during adolescence change 
in size only; girls change in shape also. 

Item 9. A solid back for the seat is better 
than one with open boards or spindles. 


Item 10. Plus and minus distance. The top 
of the desk should project over the front of the 
seat about one and one-half inches (minus dis- 
tance). Where there is space between the two 
instead of overlapping it is known as plus dis- 
tance. When the edge of the desk top is im- 
mediately over the edge of the seat and there is 
no overlapping and no distance between the two, 
it is known as zero distance. Minus distance is 
desirable; zero distance less so; plus distance is 
undesirable. 


Item 11. The height of the front edge of the 


desk top should be about the height of the end 
of the breastbone. In other words, it should be 
about 3/7 of the height of the child plus one 
inch. 


Item 12. The chief defect of most school 
desks is that they are too flat on top. Forty- 
five degrees, or a right angle, to the line of vision 
is the most comfortable angle for reading. If 
it is less, the pupil will lean over the desk with 
consequent eye-strain, bad posture, and other 
ills. <A fifteen degree slant is the best for writ- 
ing. The top of the desk should be hinged so 
that the angle of slant is adjustable. 

Item 13. If the desk and the seat are on 
separate pedestals there is less danger of the 
pupil in front jarring or disturbing the pupil 
behind him. 


Items 14 and 15 are self-explanatory. 


Item 16. The Donovan desk is like other 
desks save in one respect—the table top and the 
seat are rhomboidal in shape, which faces the 
pupil 224% degrees away from the light. The 
shape of the desk allows a larger arm area for 
penmanship work. A classroom will hold sub- 
stantially the same number of rhomboidal desks 
that it will of any other desk. 


Items 17-18-19. “School furniture should 
always embody a maximum of simplicity and 
durability. It must necessarily be adapted to 
the uses to which it is to be put and must be in 
conformity with the best and most modern prac 
tice of the day. School desks, whether adjust- 
able or stationary, must be curved and fitted to 
assure the comfort and good health of the pupil. 
The individual desk must be attractive in ap- 
pearance, and made of the best hard maple or 
oak and flawless steel or iron. Its edges must 
be beveled, its corners rounded, its hinges noise- 
less, its varnish, japan and glue the best that 
money can buy” (Bruce). 

Item 20. Self-explanatory. 


Item 21. There should be an inclosed box for 
books in connection with every desk but it 
should not be a movable drawer for the reason 
that such drawers are usually filled to over- 
flowing with books and hence they cannot be 
closed thus blocking the aisles. 
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First take Column “A”. 
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TENTATIVE SCORE CARD FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS 
Directions for Scoring: Score each classroom as a whole. 


Then 


determine the type of desk or seat in the classroom. Indicate the score for the type by referring 


to the standard score (S) in the parentheses. Next take Column “B”. 


These items are to be 


scored for all types. The figures in parentheses indicate score points for a perfect score. Deduct 
roportionally when the item scored falls below the standard. Fractional points may be used, 
a zero may be given in comparing the desks being scored with the standards. The maximum 
number of points for each column, A and B, is 50; thus the maximum score for the whole card is 


100 points. 














USABLE Non-Usable 
a f Desks and Seats} Score B. Items Score Indicate in 
meee © this column 


I. *Fixed and non-adjust- 
able, ie., desks and seats 
are fastened to the floor and 
cannot be adjusted to the 
size of the pupils. 

Each classroom must have 
at least three sizes selected 
according to age group. 

Deduct 3 points if all seats 
are the same size. 

Deduct 2 points if less 
than 18 sq. ft. of floor space 


per pupil. 





(S 5.2) | 
Il. *Fixed and adjustable, 
ie. desks and seats are 


fastened to the floor but can | 

be adjusted to the size of the 
upils. ‘ 

. Should be adjusted to 

growth of children at least 
ice a year. : 

go 3 points if not ad- 

justed at least twice a year. 
Deduct 2 points if less| 

than 18 sq. ft. of floor space 


il. 
asi eae (S 16.0) 


III. Movable and non-ad- 
justable, i.e., desks and seats 
such as chair desks which 
are not fastened to the floor 
but which are not adjustable 
as to size. 

Each classroom must have 
at least three sizes selected 
according to age group. 

Deduct 3 points if all seats 
are same size. 

Deduct 2 points if less 
than 18 sq. ft. of floor space | 


il. 
ahaa (S 9.2) 


IV. Movable and adjust- | 
able, ic, desks and seats | 
not fastened to the floor and | 
can be adjusted to the size | 
of the pupils. 

Should be adjusted to 
growth of children at least 
twice a year. | 

Deduct 3 points if not ad- 
justed at least twice a year. 

Deduct 2 points if less | 
than 18 sq. ft. of floor space | 


per pupil. 
" (S 19.6) | 


Note: If both adjustable and | 
non-adjustable seats are used in 
the same classroom, % should be 
non-adjustable and % adjustable 
(English Plan). 


In such cases, since there is 


more than one type, score each | 
type as such but take only such 
fractional part of the score as 


the number of desks that type | 
bear to the total number of | 
desks in the room. 


—_— 


- TOTAL SCORE 


1. Height of seat, 2/7 of 
height of child. Both feet to 
rest squarely on floor when 
oupil’s back rests against 
hack of seat. (S 4.8) 

2. Corners rounded to 
orevent injury. (S 1.6) 

3. Seat slightly hollowed 
to fit curve of body. (S. 1.9) 

4. Seat wide enough to al- 
‘ow use of back rest without 
‘thecking blood circulation 
‘under the knee. 

5. Seat tilted; 
slightly higher for comfort. 
| (S 1.6) 
| 6. Top of back rest tipped 
hack slightly. (S 1.5) 

7. Back rest curved to fit 
the spine. (S 2.3) 

8. Movable back rest for 





idolescent girls (like stenog- | 


rapher’s typewriting chair). 


(S 2.0) 

9. A solid back better 
|‘han separate supports or 
spindles. (S 2.2) 
10. “Minus” distance to 
be one and one-half inches. 
(S 1.6) 


11. Desk height, front 
edge to end of breastbone, 
i.e., 3/7 height of child plus 
one inch. (S 2.6) 

12. Slant of desk top ad- 
justable (45 degrees for 
reading and 15 degrees for 
writing). (S 2.3) 

18. Desk and seat on 
separate pedestals or sup- 
| ports. (S 2.1) 
| 14. Ease with which jani- 
‘tor can clean floor around 
| seats and desks. (S 1.9) 


15. Freedom from noise; seats 
|}not to be hinged or swiveled; 


|}eontact points protected by felt 
lor rubber. (S 2.6) 
| 16. Rhomboidal in shape; 
(Donovan type of desk). (S 1.5) 
| 17. Simplicity of construction 
land operation. (S 2.2) 


to last a number of years. 
(S 2.4) 


19. Finish. Surface should be 


20. Inkwell. Right-hand cor- 
ner. Noiseless close-fitting lid. 
Well easily removed and cleaned. 

(8 1.8) 

21. Box for books. Should be 
inclosed but not a movable 
drawer. ($8 1.7) 

22. Sanitary. Must be easily 
cleaned and disinfected. (S 2.1) 

23. Groove at top for pens and 
pencils. ($8 1.3) 

24. Slight ledge at lower ex- 
tremity of desk so that books 
will not slide off adjustable top. 
(S$ 1.1) 





| Note: 
Deduct 5 points if seoring old 
desks that are cut, carved or 
marred, thus interfering with 
writing, or marring appearance. 
Deduct 10 points if seats are 
double, Le., for two pupils. 


Deduct 10 points if seats 


are double, ie. for two 
| vupils. 
| Total number of _ usable 


| desks in the room..........- 





Maximum Score 50 





Maximum Score 100 


number of seats 
and desks for 
each classroom 
to be repaired or 
replaced; nature 
of repairs, etc. 

















18. Durability; should be built | 


Aull so as not to reflect light. | 
Dark brown color best for wood. | 
(S 2.5) | 


Repair | Replace 
| 

| Total | Total 

number | number 

| to be to be 

‘repaired | replaced 














*Includes plan whereby several desks are fastened to strips of 


moved at one time. 


Are considered as fixed desks. 


wood. Part of row can be 
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Items 22, 23 and 24 need no explanation. 

This score card when used in scoring the 
classroom seats and desks in a schoolbuilding or 
a school system will give the following informa- 
tion for each classroom: (a)Total number of 
usable desks; (b) type of desks used; (c) rating 
as to specific details; (d) score on basis of 100; 
(e) total number of non-usable desks to be re- 
paired or replaced. 

Such data will enable the school administra- 
tor to check up more accurately and intelli- 
gently on his seating problem, and having the 
concrete facts in hand it will be possible to 
solve the problem and remedy conditions more 
expeditiously and efficiently. 
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CHATS DURING RECESS 


—A report from Pompton Plains, N. J., is to 
the effect that John Kelsey, school principal, was 
fired by the board for calling Pompton Plains a 
“hick town.” Well, that shows even a principal 
may become outspoken. But you cannot call a 
town names without including the school board. 


—A teacher having accumulated $50,000 re- 
tired. How did she do it? She worked hard, 
lived economically, and saved her money. Then 
an uncle died and left her $49,990. That sum, 
together with the $10 she had saved, constituted 
her fortune. 


—Bob your hair, and you will bob your salary. 
That is the edict of the school board at New 
Castle, Pa. The salary increase of $100 will 
only be paid to teachers who wear a full head 
of hair. That interprets style in dollar marks. 


—When the editor of the Whig-Journal of 
Quincy, Illinois, became irritated about the con- 
duct of the local school board he looked around 
to see where he could locate a more desirable 
board, and then cried out: “Does Kansas City, 
Kansas, want to trade school boards?” 


DR. ETTINGER HONORED 


—William L. Ettinger, former superintendent 
of New York City, was honored with a huge 
testimonial dinner which was attended by lead- 
ing educators. The speakers, who included Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, Dr. John H. Finley, Percy 
Straus, Miss Martha L. Draper, and Mrs. Roger 
H. Bacon, refrained from touching nm mat- 
ters political, and pointed out the achievements 
of the retiring schoolmaster, emphasizing his 
courage and independence. Owing to a bereave- 
ment in his family, Supt. William J. O’Shea was 
prevented from attending. Mr. Ettinger in his 
speech said: “When the board of education at 
the behest of one holding a position of high 
honor and great power ousted me by a vote of 
6 to 1 it seemed to have performed the ox 
of making extinction a mark of dis on.” 
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Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


MRS. FREDERICK G. MURRAY 
President, Board of Education, Independent 
School District, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

As a resident of Cedar Rapids Mrs. Murray 

has been tremendously interested in its public 
schools, and has been an outstanding exponent 
of progress. 
In 1921 Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Foster were 
elected members of the board of education for 
Cedar Rapids, the former being appointed 
chairman of the teachers’ committee. At the 
re-organization of the board in 1923 Mrs. 
Murray was elected president, a position which 
she has filled to the satisfaction of the board 
and the community. Her good judgment, her 
business sense, her wide experience and close 
contact with the life of the city have rendered 
her services of unusual value. 

Mrs. Murray, who was Jeannette Lindsay 
Stevenson, was born in a Scotch community in 
northern Tama County, Iowa. Her grandpar- 
ents and parents were among the early settlers, 
coming from Ayrshire, Scotland, before the 
Civil War. She attended the district school 
and completed her high school course in Traer, 
Iowa, and was graduated from Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with first honors in the 
class of 1896. In 1898 she took post graduate 
work in English at Chicago University. 

For two years Mrs. Murray taught in Pawnee 
Academy, Pawnee City, Nebraska, and later in 
the Yankton, South Dakota, high school, of 
which she was elected principal in 1900. In 
1902 she was married to Dr. F. G. Murray of 
Cedar Rapids, where they have since that time 
made their home with the exception of the first 
year, which was spent in Northern Michigan and 
a year and a half in the Hawaiian Islands. 





MRS. FREDERICK G. MURRAY, 


President Board of Education, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Dr. and Mrs. Murray have five children—Wil- 
liam, a senior in Coe College; Eleanor, a fresh- 
man there; Edward, in the tenth grade of Cedar 
Rapids High School; Janet, in the sixth grade; 
and Winifred in the kindergarten. 

Since its inception Mrs. Murray has been 
especially interested in the parent-teacher work 
and was the first president of her district asso- 
ciation. She has also served as President of the 
Cedar Rapids College Club and the Alumni 
Association of Coe College, her alma mater. 
Mrs. Murray is a member of the Ladies Literary 
Society, of the Cedar Rapids Women’s Club and 
of the Auxilliaries of the Spanish American 
War Veterans and the American Legion. 


DR. R. B. DUGDALE 


President, Board of Education, 
South Bend, Indiana 


South Bend, Indiana, is a city that counts 
itself fortunate in the personnel of its board of 
education. The board consists of but three 
members. The oldest member in years of ser- 
vice is William Clem whose intimate knowledge 
of school affairs makes him a very valuable 
member. He is the treasurer of the board. C. 
J. Jackson is secretary of the board and in con- 
sidering financia! matters is especially helpful 
because of his knowledge and experience gained 
as cashier of one of the largest banking institu- 
tions of the city. 

















DR. R. B. DUGDALE, 


President Board of Education, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Dr. Dugdale is always on the move toward 
the height of things. The LaSalle State Bank 
is to be organized on the east side of the city 
and Dr. Dugdale has been called upon to be its 
vice-president. The LaSalle Building and Loan 
Association is proposed and Dr. Dugdale be- 
comes its first president. He is a member of 
the attending staff of both the city hospitals— 
Epworth Hospital, now undergoing enlarge- 
ment, and St. Joseph Hospital, recently en- 
larged. He is Secretary of the St. Joseph 
County Medical Society. 

Dr. Dugdale is a member of both the Rotary 
Club and the University Club and proves his 
interest in their welfare by regularity of attend- 
ance at their meetings, not surpassed by the 
record of any other member. 

In school matters, the president of the South 
Bend board of education is ever on the alert for 
the things that will add to the efficiency of the 
system for which he is to a large extent held 
responsible, and the plans that are made today 
are thought out in their relation to the demands 
and the possibilities of tomorrow. 

The president of the board is Dr. R. B. Dug- 
dale, a physician and surgeon, who finds time 
in his busy professional life for this bit of com- 
munity service. Dr. Dugdale is a South Bend 
product—born there and always lived there. He 
is a graduate of the South Bend high school 
with degree work at Rush Medical College, Chi- 
cago University. 

The same year that he graduated from the 
medical college, 1892, he began the practice of 
medicine in South Bend. In 1918 he was 
elected to membership on the board of education 
of which he has been for two years the secre- 
tary and four years the president. 
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LYNN B. DANA, 
President, Board of Education, 
Middleport, N. Y. 
Lynn B. Dana was born at Middleport, N. Y., 


October 15th, 1875. His education was ob- 


tained at Warren, Ohio. He entered the War-- 


ren public schools in 1882 following his educa- 
tional work there until June, 1893. 

The fall of 1893 he entered Dana’s musical 
institute in Warren which his father founded in 
1869. He graduated from the institute in June, 
1897. In the fall of 1897 he located at Lima, 
Ohio, as a private teacher of music. In the fall 
of 1900 he was called to his Alma Mater as a 
member of the faculty. Since that time he has 
remained in Warren and on the death of his 
father, 1916, the trustees of Dana’s musical in- 
stitute elected him president, a post he still 
retains. This school is internationally known 
as the only university of music in existence, 
His alma mater has at different times conferred 
upon Mr. Dana the degrees of Musical Bachelor, 
Fellow in the Art of Music and Master in the 
Art of Music. In October, 1922, the Royal 
Academy of Music in London, England, made 
him an honorary member. He has traveled ex- 
tensively as a concert pianist, accompanist and 
musical director. He was director of music at 
Silver Lake (N. Y.) Assembly in 1901 and from 
1902 to 1915 was connected in an official 
capacity with the music of Chautauqua (N. Y.) 
Institution. A composer of ability, he has 
many vocal, orchestral and instrumental works 
to his credit. 

Was president of the Ohio music teachers’ 
association three consecutive years; was chair- 
man of the executive board of the Music 
Teachers National Association one year; 





LYNN B. DANA, 
President Board of Education, 
Warren, Ohio. 


assisted in the organization of the National 
American Musical Festival Association, being 
a director; was one of the first musicians in 
America to urge the state certification of Music 
Teachers and as a result of his work several 
states in the Union have followed his ideas to 
success, 

Aside from his musical life, Mr. Dana finds 
time for civic leadership. He was secretary of 
the local Rotary Club for four years after its 
organization and then was made president for 
one year. He is a member of the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, and the local 
Scout Commissioner. On Monday evening, 
January 7th last, he was elected president of 
the local board of education. 
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FORREST W. BOSWELL, 
President, Board of Education, 
. Flint, Michigan 

Forrest W. Boswell, president of the board of 
education! at Flint, Michigan, like many other 
successful business men, was born on a farm and 
received his early education in country schools. 

In order that the children might have the 
advantage of a high school education, the family 
moved to a village in eastern Ohio where 
Forrest went to high school and made his way 
selling books, raising vegetables, handling 
colonies of honey bees, and, as he became older, 
serving as an apprentice in the steel mills. He 
was successful in this and became a heater in 
charge of a furnace. 

When he was about twenty years old, he de- 
cided to go to college and therefore took up Y. 
M. C. A. work in Columbus Ohio. While doing 
Y. work he also attended Ohio State University 
for two years and engaged in newspaper work. 
He then moved to Detroit where he sold life 
insurance. In an international essay contest he 
won second prize on the subject of “Life Insur- 
ance, the Institution for Systematic Thrift.” 

While the making of money has had its 
appeal, Mr. Boswell has never been satisfied 
unless engaged in public service. In fact, his 
whole career has been predominately in the field 
of public and personal service. He came to 
Flint to manage what was known as the old 
Vehicle Club and Benefit Association. His 
activities in this department commended him 
to the Buick Motor Company and five years ago 
he was made director of the Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations Department of the Buick 
Motor Company. This company employs over 
25,000 persons. He still holds this position. 
The position embraces ail employment, safety 
and sanitation, recreation and athletics, cafe- 
terias, employee’s publication, releases and 





FORREST W. BOSWELL, 


President Board of Education, 
Flint, Mich. 


transfers of employees, and all other activities 
having to do with the welfare of the workers. 
In this capacity Mr. Boswell is more than an 
employment agent. He is a personnel manager 
and supervisor—in fact, a personnel engineer. 

Mr. Boswell is completing his sixth year on 
the Flint school board of which he has been 
president during the last two years. During 
his period of service, Flint has grown 50,000 in 
population, and the board has in many ways 
planned and stimulated the upbuilding of a 
schoo] system commensurate with the size and 
growth of the city. 


—_—_. 


*The Board of Education at Flint is composed of 
nine members, each elected for a period of three years. 
The school district is divided into three sub-districts 
solely for the purpose of electing board members and 
ain member is elected from each district each 
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Whenever the superintendent telephones or 
calls at the Office, Mr. Boswell puts aside every- 
thing, no matter how busy he may be, saying 
as he does so, “The children come first.” This 
is not a mere lip phrase, it tells the mind and 
intent of the man. 


RICHARD DOWNING NORWOOD, 


President, Board of Education, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Richard Downing Norwood, president of 


the Lexington board of education, has served 
continuously as a member for eleven years. 
Four years of that time he was vice-president of 
the board and, for seven years, he has been its 
president. At each time for filling this office, 
he has been the unanimous choice of the mem- 
bers of the board. 

Mr. Norwood is a man of liberal education 
and a capable business man—two important 





RICHARD DOWNING NORWOOD, 


President Board of Education, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


qualifications for membership on a board of edu- 
cation. He was educated in private schools and 
at Transylvania College, the oldest institution 
of learning west of the Alleghanies. He was 
for more than thirty years, a member of one of 
the leading wholesale firms of central Kentucky. 
Having recently retired from this concern, he 
is now connected with one of the leading real 
estate firms of Lexington. 

Mr. Norwood, as a citizen, has always mani- 
fested a deep interest in every movement that 
tends to elevate the moral tone of the City. 

Since he has been a member of the board, five 
splendid school buildings have been erected— 
three for white children and two for colored 
children. Such is the confidence of the people 
of Lexington in their board of education that the 
bond issues for these buildings were voted by 
very large majorities, and the results of the ex- 
penditure of the money have been so satisfying 
to the public that no word of criticism has been 
heard. The last schools to be erected, a high 
school for colored students and a junior high 
school for whites, are both models of school 
architecture, and are modern in all of their 
appointments. 

A safe, conservative man of business, pro- 
gressive, and deeply conscious of the importance 
of public education in the upward stride of 
humanity, the schools of Lexington have made 
commendable progress under the board of edu- 
cation of which Mr. Norwood is president, and 
the outlook for the future is encouraging. 


LOYAL DURAND 
President, Board of School Directors, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mr. Durand was born in Milwaukee, which 
has twice honored him with the presidency of 
its board of education, on a spring day in 
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March, 1868. His parents, Loyal Root Durand, 
and Maria MecVicker Durand, were firm be 
lievers in the old adage that in education there 
is power. They saw to it that their children of 
whom there were two, received a good educa- 
tion. The now president of the Milwaukee 
board of school directors received his elemen- 
tary school training in the “All Saints Cathe- 
dral School,” a well known private school of its 
day. Later he attended the old East division 
high school from which he was graduated with 
honors in 1886. For the next five years he 
attended the University of Wisconsin, receiving 
both his A.B. and his L.L.B. degrees from that 
institution in 1891. 

Like many others who have attained promin- 
ence in public life, Mr. Durand, after complet- 
ing his college course, engaged in the practice 
of law for a few years. His first experience as 
a young and budding lawyer was acquired when 
he was associated with Burr W. Jones, promin- 
ent attorney of Madison, Wisconsin. After 
practicing law for two years at Madison he re- 
turned to his native city and became associated 
with the legal firm of Miller, Noyes and Miller 
of Milwaukee, where he remained for two years. 
While law seemed to offer to him a bright 
future, Mr. Durand’s natural initiative, however, 
was such as to incline him strongly toward busi- 
ness ventures that offered greater freedom for 
the exercise of his own abilities. As a result at 
the beginning of the year 1897 he forsook the 
legal profession for the allurements of the fire 
and casualty insurance business. He has de- 
voted his attention to the insurance field con- 
tinually for the past 27 years. 

His keen interest in matters of public con- 
cern has made him an active participant in 
civic affairs of many kinds. He was one of the 
founders of the Voters’ League of Milwaukee, 
an organization for the promotion of good 











LOYAL DURAND, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


government in municipal affairs. He is an 
active member of the State Historical Society 
and is a member of several civic boards, includ- 
ing the Muncipal Auditorium Board, the Public 
Library Board, and the Museum Board, being 
this year president of the latter. 

In 1921 Mr. Durand was honored by the board 
of regents of the University of Wisconsin 
by being appointed a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the University. In this capacity he 
has been actively interested in the upbuilding 
of his Alma Mater. He has been particularly 
active in promoting the development of a strong 
college of education at the University, with the 
hope that the state may some day have a supply 
of adequately trained teachers. 

Mr. Durand is now serving his second term 
as president of the Milwaukee board of school 
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directors. He was elected by his fellow-mem- 
bers as president in 1920-1921, and was again 


honored by being chosen to lead the board in — 


July of the current school year. Both as Presi- 
dent and as a member, Mr. Durand has been at 
all times an advocate of progressive measures 
for the improvement of Milwaukee’s schools. 
He has consistently supported all measures look- 
ing toward adequate salaries for teachers. In 
spite of the fact that the Milwaukee salary 
schedule is higher than that of several other 
large cities of the country he declared in his 
last annual address to the board that, “The 
salary schedule should not be changed. The 
present schedule has promoted efficiency in and 
brought comfort to the educational personnel 
and has attracted a most desirable class of 
teachers.” So long as board presidents and 
members are courageous enough to take such a 
stand as this the schools have little to fear. 

Mr. Durand represents that happy type of 
successful business man who, having made 
ample provision for the future well being of his 
family, chooses to give a great portion of his 
leisure to civic duties and to devoting his ener- 
gies and abilities generally to the furtherance 
of education. He retired from the presidency 
July 1, and was succeeded by Mr. Archie Tegt- 
meyer. 

R. B. ROBINETTE 


President Board of Education, 
Lakewood, Ohio 


The laws of the state of Ohio provide that 
members of the board of education shall be 
elected on a non-partisan ballot and shall re- 
ceive no pay for their services. Custom and 
tradition provide that only the best people in 





R. B. ROBINETTE, 


President Board of Education, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


the community shall be elected to this impor- 
tant body. These laws, customs and traditions 
are faithfully observed in the city of Lakewood, 
Ohio, Cleveland’s largest and fairest suburb. 
Among the members of the board are Frank L. 
Sessions, a nationally famous consulting engi- 
neer; Cleaveland R. Cross, one of the most bril- 
liant younger attorneys of the City of Cleve- 
land; A. F. Allen, secretary of the American 
Steel & Wire Co.; Mrs. Bernice S. Pyke, 
nationally famous feminist leader and member 
of the Democratic party National Central Com- 
mittee; and R. B. Robinette, the subject of this 
sketch. 

Mr. Robinette is a Buckeye by birth and a 
product of the Cleveland elementary schools. 
He did not have the opportunity of attending 
high school and college, and helped pay his ex- 
penses while in the elementary schools by sweep- 
ing a few acres of floor space every day and 
receiving remuneration at the munificent rate 
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of $1 per week. The rest of his education was 
secured in the general offices of the Standard 
Oil Co. in Cleveland where he started as an 
office boy, and in other oil company offices in 
Cleveland where each change in job was in the 
nature of a promotion. At present he is secre- 
tary-treasurer and half owner of the Tropical 
Paint & Oil Company of Cleveland. 

He is a big man physicially and stands six 
feet nearly four inches in height, but his real 
size and his standing in the community can 
best be indicated by the following incomplete 
catalog of his community activities: 

His French ancestors came to this country 
with the Dutch in the early colonial days and 
settled in Pennsylvania. Mr. Robinette in- 
herited his full share of their independent spirit 
and other sterling virtues. He has attained 
success in business in spite of educational 
handicaps and without assistance from influen- 
tial friends. 

Mr. Robinette is married and has three boys 
in school, the youngest just having entered 
kindergarten. His favorite sport is golf and 
his favorite magazines are the National Geo- 
graphic, the Literary Digest and the American 
School Board Journal. 

As a member and officer of the board of edu- 
cation he has stood for the highest standard of 
education in the schools of the city coupled with 
the greatest possible economy in administration. 
Since he became a member of the board a new 
teachers’ salary schedule has been adopted which 
gave an average increase of more than 47 per 
cent to more than three hundred teachers of 
the city; two new junior high schools have been 
built and another started; one new grade school 
has been built, and annexes added to five others. 
Sites have been purchased for all the school 
buildings that will ever be needed in the city. 
A scientific budget has been put in operation, 
a cost accounting system installed and a sys- 
tem of internal school accounting has been 
devised that is being used as the basis of 
instruction in the subject at one of the great 
universities in the east. 

Though he is a product of the “three R” sys- 
tem of education, Mr. Robinette believes in 
providing the most liberal educational facilities 
possible for the children of today. When bond 
issues or extra school levies are to be voted by 
the people of the city he is a vigorous and suc- 
cessful advocate of the proposition before public 
meetings and civic clubs. He believes, and 
practices his belief, that his biggest and best 
contribution to the public welfare is being 
made in his work as member of the board of 
education. 


GUSTAVE A. KRUTTSCHNITT, 
President, Board of Education, 
Irvington, N. J. 

Not many cities offer more complex school 
problems than does Irvington, N. J. Situated 
as it is on the southwest side of Newark, it 
attracts each year thousands of business and 
professional men and women seeking living 
quarters in a healthful and socially congenial 
place and still within easy commuting distance 
from their work. 

Census figures show that the “town” of 
Irvington more than doubled its population be- 
tween the 1910 and 1920 compilations, and ap- 
pearances seem to indicate that it is growing 
more rapidly now than ever before. It is esti- 
mated that the population now is about 33,000. 
Last year the value of new buildings in Irving- 
ton exceeded that of any other city in the state, 
Newark only excepted. At present hundreds of 
new dwellings are being erected in all parts of 
the district. 

The New Jersey statute provides that school 
indebtedness including bond issues for any 
municipality shall not exceed six per cent of the 


average valuation of property for the three years 
immediately preceding the date of obligation. On 
the other hand the nature of the people coming 
to Irvington demands that their children shall 
have the most modern type of instruction and 
under proper conditions. 

That the problems of the school district are 
being solved to the satisfaction of the public 
is due to a great extent to the leadership of 
Gustave A. Kruttschnitt, president of the local 
board of education. 

That Kruttschnitt is and has been a success 
as a business manager and leader is shown by 
his record. In his young manhood we find him 
serving a three year apprenticeship in the tool 
and die department of Carter Howe & Oo., 
Newark, N. J. This company was the leading 
solid gold jewelry manufacturing concern at 
that time. It was during that period that he 
attended Newark’s first technical school, from 
which he was the first to be graduated out of a 
class of 51 who began with him. Among 
those for whom he worked were the Lang Brass 
Goods Co., Manhattan Watch Co., H. Muhrs 
Sons, Keystone Watch Case Co., and Simmons 
Bros. 

At the age of 26 he made his first business 
venture “on his own hook” as a manufacturer 
of jewelers’ machinery, soon after acquiring the 
Huntington Machine Works and then the plant 
and business of the Vaughn Power Hammer Co. 

While still a young man he founded the New 
Jersey Aluminum Co., which was the largest 
aluminum-ware manufacturing concern in the 
country. This firm later consolidated with 
three other aluminum-ware manufacturing 





GUSTAVE KRUTTSCHNITT, 
President Board of Education, 
Irvington, N. J. 


companies under the name Aluminum Goods 
Mfg. Co., of which Mr. Kruttschnitt was made 
president and general manager. 

Leaving the aluminum-ware business he 
turned his attention to the making of fire ex- 
tinguishers and street lighting fixtures, affiliat- 
ing himself with the National Metal Stamping 
& Mfg. Co., and becoming its president and gen- 
eral manager. 

About 25 years ago he became actively inter- 
ested in civic matters when he served as the 
first president of the Irvington playground com- 
mission. It was largely due to his efforts that 
the town at that time purchased eight and one 
half acres of ground near the town’s geographi- 
eal center to be used as public playground. 
The price paid was $27,000. As with most 
public enterprises this deal brought forth con- 
siderable opposition on the ground that a play- 
ground was a needless luxury and also that the 
price was too high. The present status of 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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The I. C. Enochs Junior High School was 
erected in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1920. In 
this model plant, a library was provided, which 
now forms an integral part of the intermediate 
school program. This library is a memorial, 
given to the city by Mrs. Viola Lake in memory 
of her husband, W. W. Lake. The memorial 
grant provided for the installation of equipment 
and books when the library was opened. 

The library consists of a reading room and 
stack room, located on either side of the main 
entrance to the school, on the first floor. These 
rooms open into corridors, which lead to the 
wings of the building, making the library easily 
accessible. The reading room, 25’x40’ in size, 
is designed with outside exposure along one side 
and end, affording ample natural light and ven- 
tilation. The stack room as is shown on the 
floor plan, is of similar size and design. 


Standard library furniture, planned and de- 
signed for the floor space, has been installed. 
Ten reading tables have six chairs at each, with 
some of smaller size for the convenience of the 
very young readers. Sixty pupils can thus be 
accommodated without crowding the capacity of 
the room. The average size of groups reporting 
for library work is fifty pupils, making the 
carrying capacity of the Lake library about one 
tenth of the enrollment of the school. 

A feature of the furnishing of the room is a 
large fireplace, which is designed for pleasing 
effect as well as for comfort. This lends a 
social aspect and homelike environment to a 
school library. 


Shelving is designed to extend around the 
walls, not in the double faced arrangement. 
This double faced arrangement makes the super- 
vision of young children difficult. The other 
furniture is such as one finds in any public 
library: a dictionary stand, newspaper and 
magazine racks, and a card index cabinet. The 
librarian has a glassed-in section of shelving for 
private papers and valuable books. She is pro- 
vided with a charging desk, which is an indis- 
pansable aid at all times in her work. 

The total cost of this installation, including 
the shelving in the stack room, was a little less 
than $3,000. 

When the school was opened, two thousand 
volumes were purchased, at a cost of $2,400. 
Since that time the librarian has added some 
400 additional volumes to the shelves. The 
board of education every year provides in the 
budget $500 for replacing worn out material, 
and for the purchase of new books. Twenty of 
the best magazines are provided. These maga- 
zines are for distribution among the students 
during the assigned reading period, but are not 
taken from the library. Books, however, may 
be withdrawn for a week at a time. 


Since opening the Lake Library, there has 
been a very general demand for reading matter 


——— 


The Lake Memorial Library in the Enochs Junior High School 


W. M. Kethley, Principal, The I. C. Enochs Junior High School, Jackson, Miss. 
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by all the students. Last year, some 17,000 
readers were supplied. Twelve thousand of 
these drew out books, and it is interesting to note 
that the most of these were typical juvenile 
books—fiction suitable for boys and girls. 
Some 2,500 readers drew out books of history, 
biography and travel. 
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ing room, and groups working in either place 
are directly under her supervision. 

The stack room is really another reading 
room. It is a large room with shelving around 
the walls, for storing old files and duplicate 
copies. A hundred chairs are provided. 
Classes report here for special library assign- 
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FLOOR PLAN AND FURNITURE LAYOUT OF THE LIBRARY. 


The librarian is a regular teacher, employed 
by the board of education and devotes her full 
time to library administration. In order to in- 
timately relate her work in the library with that 
of the teachers in the classroom, she is directly 
associated with the English Department. She 
works with the English teachers, meeting with 
them in outline and assignment lessons, and is 
paid the salary of a head of a department. She 
has charge of the stack room as well as the read- 
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ments, to hold conferences or debates, and to do 
general reading. Here we have provided @ 
piano and victrola for the school music work, 
dramatics, or the teaching of musical apprecia- 
tion. This stack room used in connection with 
the library has a very important place in the 
school life. 

All pupils enrolled are required to attend the 
library. Therefore we are concerned with the 
development of a proper spirit or “library 
morale.” The appearance of the room counts 
much toward this attitude of the pupils. The 
furniture itself, properly designed and equipped, 
has a direct influence upon the character of the 
work done by the pupil. The standards for 
school libraries, outlined by the American 
Library Association require that this room be 
“a place of refinement, comfort, and inspira- 
tion.” The accomplishment of this spirit has 
led to the elimination of troubles with discipline, 
has built up a common knowledge of library 
procedure, and has developed a fine spirit of 
pride in the library. 
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The Buildings or the Teachers? 


Geoffrey F. Morgan, Santa Monica, California. 


teachers. In the school reports, in the school 
journals, and in the educational conventions, 
you will note a constant enthusiasm for the en- 
larging of the old buildings and the erection of 
new ones. In itself, of course, this is a grati- 


When I was a student in Leland Stanford 
University my freshman year was abruptly ter- 
minated by the San Francisco earthquate. 
Only those who were eye-witnesses of the havoc 
it wrought can realize the magnitude and extent 
of the disaster. Stanford had been building for 
more than 20 years, and now, in the spring of 
1906, for the first time it gave real promise of 


an early completion. The main quadrangles were 


finished, together with the museum and the 
chemistry building on one side of the approach, 
while the gymnasium and library on the other 
side were undergoing the final touches of the 
builder and the mason. In the twinkling of an 
eye all this was overthrown, and ruin and deso- 
lation were the dominant features of the cam- 
pus. The giant memorial arch was shattered, 
and the church, which had been the crowning 
glory of the quadrangles, was so badly damaged 
that it was subsequently razed to the ground. 
Walls were cracked, arches loosened, and the 
whole group of buildings and arcades was jolted 
and shaken. 

For the first few hours I wandered, with hun- 
dreds of other students, in a sort of numb be- 
wilderment about the campus. Was ‘this to be 
the end of our college career? How great, and 
how far-reaching was the destruction? Some 
of the one-story buildings looked much as usual, 
and at first there was some talk of resuming 
regular classes next day, but a few hours served 
to show the futility of such a plan. A further 
oceasion for delay lay in the fact that no one 
knew how widespread the disaster had been, and 
what other towns had been damaged in similar 
fashion. One report had it that Los Angeles 
had been destroyed, another that the San Fran- 
cisco business blocks were lying across Market 
street, and a third, that Santa Barbara had been 
swept into the ocean by a tidal wave. Looking 
back on it now, I can see that some of these 
stories were fantastic, to say the least, but you 
must remember that no news came through for 
more than twenty-four hours, and it was hard 
to believe, in view of the violence of the shock, 
that cities fifty miles away were practically un- 
touched. 

In the morning of this first day, when there 
was still confusion and bewilderment, a bulletin 
appeared in various places about the campus 
bearing the signature of David Starr Jordan, 
and reading like this: “A university does not 
consist of walls and buildings, but rather of the 
men and women who make up its faculty and its 
student body.” 

That was not the whole of it, of course. The 
rest of the announcement called upon the stu- 
dents to be calm and patient, and to await the 
report of the faculty committee of engineers 
which was even then making a careful investi- 
gation of the extent of the damage. Classes, it 
said, would be resumed as soon as arrangements 
could be made, and meanwhile we would remem- 
ber that we were Stanford men and women, and 
govern ourselves accordingly. 

As a matter of fact, the classes which were 
suspended that eighteenth day of April were not 
resumed until the first of the following October, 
but that is not the point. The point is in the 
thought expressed in that first matchless sen- 
tence, “A urtiiversity does not consist of walls 
and buildings, but rather of the men and women 
who make up its faculty and student body.” 


Overemphasis on Buildings 
This quotation is especially timely just now, 
because there seems to be a tendency among 
school boards and schoolmen to lay the major 
emphasis on the buildings, rather than on the 


fying situation. There can be no doubt about 
the need for new buildings, and for the enlarge- 
ment of old ones to meet the enlarged needs of 
the modern educational program. The danger 
is that we shall lose sight of the human factor; 


‘for in the last analysis the school is as good as 


the teacher, and as modern and as progressive, 
as everything else. Fine as new buildings 
are, we must not forget that the permanent 
wealth of the nation is spiritual rather than 
material, and that manly character, large vision, 
and high aspiration are the marks of a great 
people, rather than brick and stone, and walls 
and buildings. In short, the best buildings can 
never be really complete or really efficient with- 
out the services of the best teachers. The ideal 
school, you will recall, was composed of Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log, and a boy on the 
other, but I have no idea that the substitution 
of a better log would ever allow us to dispense 
with the services of a Mark Hopkins! 

I have lately been making an extended tour 
through the southern states, where I have had 
many opportunities to visit the school buildings. 
Over and over again I have been impressed with 
the splendidly built and adequately equipped 
school buildings that are to be found there. 
While I have no figures at hand, it has seemed 
as if three out of every four towns in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama, and Arkansas have 
erected new buildings in the last ten years. 
This is a credit to the school boards in particu- 
lar and the communities in general. What a 
shock it was, therefore, to read in a recent issue 
of The World’s Work that all four of these 
states spend a total of less than five dollars per 
capita on education, while some of the central 
and western states are ranging from fifteen to 
more than twenty dollars per capita. Further- 
more, the figures presented in the same article 
state that twenty per cent of the teachers in 
some of these southern states have never been 
beyond the elementary grades themselves! 

Of course the south is not alone in this un- 
fortunate situation. The list of states which 
pay adequate salaries, and demand adequate 
professional training for their teachers, is far 
shorter than those which are satisfied with 
something less than the best. I quote these 
figures chiefly because they are fresh at hand, 
and because the extreme case always adds 
greater emphasis. The general principle in- 
volved is this: that it is relatively idle to build 
good schools, and lay out good playgrounds, and 
install good equipment, unless with all these 
other things there are good teachers to direct 
and promote the instructions. 


The Vicious Circle 

There is an old joke that goes something like 
this: “Why do they charge such high prices 
for grand opera?” “Because so few people 
come.” “Well, why do so few people come?” 
“Because they charge such high prices.” The 
same sort of vicious circle has long been pro- 
moted and perpetuated in the schools, only in 
this case it reads roughly as follows: We pay 
our teachers low salaries, because some of them 
are not worth any more. Why don’t they do 
more study and professional training, and so 
make themselves worth more? Because the 
wages are so low. Obviously one side or the 
other must take steps to break this sequence, 
and experience seems to show that the commun- 
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ity is the one to do it. There may have been a 
time when teaching was something of a philan- 
thropic enterprise, and society had a right to 
ask its teachers to accept meager salaries and 
meager accommodations, but that time has 
passed. Every high school in the land has re- 
cently sent forth a splendid body of young 
graduates to take their places in the world, and 
seek for some work which they can do well, and 
enjoy doing, which the world needs to have 
done. What right has society to ask that many 
of these young people will accept teaching as a 
profession, when there are still states whose 
rural teachers average from three hundred to 
four hundred dollars a year in salary? That so 
many of them undertake it anyhow is at once a 
credit to them and their training, but the fact 
remains that many more would feel encouraged 
to do so, boys and girls of keen intellect, high 
morals, and strong personalities, if only they 
felt that the hire would be more nearly worthy 
of the laborer. 


Demand Better Service 

It seems evident, moreover, that a town pay- 
ing high wages has a right to make more exact- 
ing requirements of its teachers. Extra study, 
summer school, and even advanced degrees in 
pedagogy are not unreasonable requirements for 
the man or woman who is enjoying liberal 
wages, but the teachers who are pinching along 
on a bare living wage could hardly take advan- 
tage of these educational opportunities even if 
their school boards or their consciences de- 
manded it! 

But there is another angle of the matter 
which must be considered. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that there are already a con- 
siderable number of well-trained and _ well- 
equipped teachers. Some town somewhere will 
have the benefit of their services next year, and 
some boys and girls, more fortunate than their 
fellows, will profit by their richer personalities 
and their better-stored minds. If your town 
does not employ them, some other town will, and 
other things being equal, they will go where 
they can command good salaries. It is a sordid 
thing to say, but good teachers cost more than 
poor ones just as good shoes cost more than 
poor ones, and for much the same reason—be- 
cause they give better service. The very first 
step toward securing good teachers is to offer 
good wages. Once that is done, the field for 
selection is greatly enlarged, and the supply of 
available candidates is greatly increased. Then 
the school board may increase the standards as 
it will, and exact a variety of qualifications 
from its candidates. But the supply of good 
teachers is never large enough to go around, and 
when it is exhausted, the schools with the 
smaller salary appropriation will have to take 
what is left, and in some instances what it cari 
get. Then comes the talk of temporary certifi- 
cates, of local residents who may be had a little 
cheaper, of people with secondary qualifications 
and secondary abilities, and all the rest of the 
familiar alibis and excuses. This is a tragedy 
for town and pupils alike, for as is the teacher, 
so is the school. I heard of a superintendent 
lately who cut his pay roll ten thousand dollars 
a year in order to provide funds for an annex to 
his high school building. Economists of this 
sort need to be reminded again of Dr. Jordan’s 
dictum: A school does not consist of walls and 
buildings, but rather of the men and women 
who make up its faculty and its student body. 
If there must be a log in the combination, it is 
far better to have a log for a school than a log 
for a teacher! 









Supervision of Classroom Activities Requires 
That the Supervisor Formulate Specific 
Aims and Plan Definite Means and 
Methods of Realizing Them 
In the realization of the third aim of super- 
vision—the purpose to secure the maximum de- 
velopment of teaching ability—it is necessary 
that more specific purposes be formulated and 
kept in mind. Among these the following 

should be prominent: 

1. To prevent the habituation of wrong 
methods and poor technique. 

2. To hasten the habituation 
methods and good technique. 

3. To develop independence on the part of 
the teacher through the development of the 
teacher’s ability to evaluate, criticise, and im- 
prove her own procedure. 

These will be discussed in order as given. 
Let it first be said, though, that in addition to 
having formulated specific aims, the supervisor 
must plan very carefully and definitely the 
means by which he proposes to realize them. 
Among the most important of the means and 
methods used will be the supervisory visit, con- 
ferences, and the direction of observation. 

With respect to supervisory visits there are 
questions of frequency, length, preparation for, 
and the use of information gained to be consid- 
ered. As the community’s representative whose 
business it is to guard against inefficiency, he 
must visit often enough to be able to appraise 
the teacher’s work, to determine whether she is 
worthy of the position and whether or not she 
is worthy of advancement in salary or position, 
or both. In this capacity he is merely an in- 
spector and has a right to drop in at any time 
unannounced. But the supervisor who stands 
on his rights, merely, is standing on a poor 
foundation for successful supervision of instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, in matters of recommend- 
ing promotions and advancements the super- 
visor’s opinion must rest on incontestable facts 
gathered from close observation of the teacher’s 
work in the course of frequent visits when the 
teacher is working under normal conditions. 
The main purpose of the supervisor’s visits, 
however, is that he may know the teacher’s 
work intimately enough to be directly helpful 
to her in the solution of her difficulties. . This 
requires that he be able to visit her work with 
such frequency and sequence as not only to 
know as a whole the unit of work in progress at 
the time of the visit but also to know what has 
preceded it and what is to follow it. It re- 
quires that he be able to come whenever needed. 
Two general principles should govern the fre- 
quency and length of supervisory visits, viz.: 
he should be able to visit any teacher at any 
hour in the day so that he may see all of each 
teacher’s work and evaluate it,! he should visit 
with sufficient frequency and remain long 
enough at a time to overcome the feeling of 
strangeness and the tendency to inhibition on 
the part of the teacher.2, Wagner gives the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to the distribution of time 
for supervisory visits: 

a. Visits should be regular, a visit every so 
often. 

b. The visit should be as long as the class 
period. (It should be for the duration of a cer- 
tain unit of class work, not necessarily as long 
as the class period.) 

c. If there is more than one supervisor, the 
arrangement of the schedule should be made by 
the superintendent. 


of right 





*Wagner, C. A., Common Sense in School Super- 
vision, p. 21. 

*Hosic, J. F., The Technique of Supervsion, School 
and Society, 9 :436-40. 
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d. Frequency should probably depend on the 
temperament of the supervisor, the teacher, and 
on the nature of the work. 

e. Allowing time for conferences, there 
should not be more than seven visits per day per 
supervisor, except for the supervisor of drawing 
who should have fewer. 

f. Monthly preparation and distribution of 
schedules is best.* 

The supervisor’s preparation for a visit or a 
series of visits should include finding out just 
what unit of work is under progress in the room 
to be visited, learning the teacher’s aim and 
plan, and a mental setting up of the exercise. 
The more definitely he knows what should take 
place in the class exercise the more accurately 
he may appraise what does take place. 

The question of the use to be made of infor- 
mation gained as the result of a visit must be 
settled. It may be used as the basis of a con- 
ference with the teacher to follow the visit 
immediately or later in the day. Opinions, 
criticisms, and suggestions may be submitted to 
the teacher in the form of a written report. 


Preventing the Habituation of Wrong Methods 
and Poor Technique 

So far as possible, supervision should be pre- 
ventive rather than corrective. The super- 
visor should insure the use of right methods and 
good technique and especially should guard 
against the habituation of wrong methods and 
poor technique. Through him the teacher 
should be able to learn beforehand what is good 
and what is objectionable. Relationships be- 
tween supervisor and supervised based on broad- 
mindedness, candor, and a sense of fair play 
should engender a feeling of confidence and 
unity of purpose that will bring about the freest 
discussion of plans and the highest degree of 
cooperation. Under such conditions no teacher 
need be solely responsible for mistakes, nor 
struggle ahead unaided when in doubt. 

The function of the lesson plan and the pre- 
class conference. One of the most effective 
means of preventing mistakes in method is the 
use of the lesson plan in combination with the 
pre-class conference. With the inexperienced 
or untrained teacher, and in times of difficulty 
with all teachers, the lesson plan should be dis- 
cussed before the lesson is taught. Usually, 
too, it puts both the teacher and the supervisor 
on a better basis of understanding if the lesson 
plan is discussed béfore a visit. When the les- 
son plan is discussed before the lesson is taught, 
both feel some responsibility for its successful 
operation. Immediately the difficulty of pro- 
viding time for such conferences is met with. 
It is neither possible nor necessary to provide 
time for pre-class conferences for all teachers 
and much less for all lessons. But it is very 
necessary and important that time be provided 
for such as are needed. Some one has suggested 
the use of a substitute teacher to take the place 
of the regular teacher while the conference is 
being held. Wagner suggests that “supervision 
as an office misses a great chance to dignify 
itself and to magnify its own importance if it 
does not demand time and facilities for such 
conference preceding teaching, with both old 
and new teachers, when new books, new methods, 
new studies are to be introduced.”* 

The written lesson plan furnishes a good basis 
for pre-visit conferences. The writing of a les- 
son plan requires the mental performance of the 
teaching act in anticipation of the real teaching 


*wagner, C. A. Common Sense in School Super- 


vision, pp. 115-20. 
*Wagner, C. 
vision, p. 24. 


A., Common Sense in School Super- 
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performance, which in itself is a good thing. 
The supervisor’s function here is to see that the 
standard set for the real teaching act is the best 
for the situation involved. A “second principle 
of methods” advocated by Nutt is that one 
learns to teach by teaching.© The supervisor 
may prevent the wrong procedure in the class- 
room by helping the teacher to set up the teach- 
ing situation in advance, by insuring that the 
practice which is to follow is in the right direc- 
tion; for the principle that practice makes per- 
fect only when the practice is right is as true 
of teaching as it is of penmanship. The lesson 
plan, without being formal, should reveal 
whether or not the teacher has taken into con- 
sideration: 

a. The teacher’s aim, that is, a definite idea 
of the educative values to be realized. 


b. The means of motivation, (pupils’ aim) a 
clear notion of the motives which are to move 
pupils to action. 


e. The type of lesson and the steps in the 
procedure. The teacher’s aim determines the 
type and the pupils’ aim determines the steps 
of the method of procedure. 


d. A definite idea of the devices to be used, 
apparatus, illustrations, materials, references. 


e. The assignment—the means of projecting 
interest and effort into the continuation of the 
task.® 


The function of the supervisory visit and the 
post-visit conference. When all possible pre- 
cautions have been taken to prevent the use of 
wrong methods, the teacher may still have diffi- 
culty with the technique of the procedure. If 
relations between supervisor and supervised are 
right, the teacher will welcome a visit by the 
supervisor and frequently will invite one. The 
supervisor has now assumed a share of the 
responsibility for the successful operation of the 
plan and the teacher will appreciate his interest 
and cooperation in carrying it forward to com- 
pletion. As a result of his visit he should be 
able to offer encouragement through commenda- 
tion of good features and to correct defects by 
suggesting better procedure. To condemn the 
unsatisfactory without offering suggestions for 
improvement is worse than futile. It is dis- 
couraging. One might as well tell the teacher 
he believes her incapable of improvement. The 
supervisor should make it a rule to keep all 
fault finding to himself until a suggestion for 
the better is possible. It will probably then be 
unnecessary. A suggestion for the better may 
arise out of a conference with the teachér in 
which the unsatisfactory practice is discussed 
and intelligently questioned. Improvement of 
instruction is possible only when the teacher is 
conscious of difficulties to be overcome, is de- 
sirous of overcoming them in the best way, and 
is shown or led to discover the best way to over- 
come them. There then remains the habitua- 
tion of the performance through repetition 
under guidance, the perfection of technique. 
As previously stated, teachers find difficulty in 
modifying their own procedure by and of them- 
selves. Old habits are as difficult to break in 
teaching as in other activities. Continued 
teaching under supervision which holds the per- 
formance steadfastly to true aims and to the 
use of right methods and good technique, which 
aids the teacher in the application of principles 
in practice by means of illustration and demon- 
stration, is the means by which the teacher is 
able to perfect her technique. 


‘Nutt, H. W., The Supervision of Instruction, p. 83. 
*Bennett, H. E., School Bfficiency, pp. 217-218. 
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The function of inter-class visitation and 
demonstration. Often the key to some of the 
most difficult and most commonly recurring 
teaching situations may be found in the prac- 
tice of some teacher of the system. When this 
is not so, or when it is inconvenient to send the 
teacher having difficulty to another teacher to 
observe, it becomes necessary to set up the teach- 
ing situation specifically for the purpose of 
demonstration. Either the supervisor must 
demonstrate or must arrange for a demonstra- 
tion by some capable teacher. The demonstra- 
tion lesson should be set up as a type lesson to 
be studied, not as a model lesson to be followed." 
Lest the observer leave the demonstration with 
“a mind confused with detail”*® the observation 
should be directed either by discussion and 
questioning or by the use of written outlines or 
suggestions. Typewritten or mimeographed 
suggestions are perhaps more convenient and 
“furnish a definite objective toward which 
thinking may proceed” as the type lesson goes 
forward. These, however, should be supple- 
mented by discussion, preferably before the 
demonstration, and by questioning, either dur- 
ing the demonstration or immediately following 
it. The purpose of the demonstration is to 
illustrate in practice the application of prin- 
ciples in the solution of problems which the 
observer has met or is about to meet. The pur- 
pose of the outlines, suggestions, discussion, and 
questioning is to establish a basis of understand- 
ing between the supervisor and the observer and 
further to focus the attention on those phases 
of the procedure by which desired reactions are 
to be secured. To a certain extent the purpose 
should be to direct attention away from the 
teacher and to the learner. 


When a scientific, impersonal attitude toward 
teaching is attained by the teacher she may be 
directed to visit other teachers in their regular 
classroom activities. The supervisor may well 


"Hosic, J. F., The Technique of Supervision, Sch. 
and Soc., 9:436. 


aed Cc. M., The Observation of Teaching, p. 3. 
*Landsittel, F. C., Observation Record Book, p. 3. 
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plan a program of inter-class visits for the pur- 


pose of making the skill of the system available 
by capitalizing the success of the best teachers. 
It is also a good plan to arrange a visiting 
schedule so that each teacher not only knows 
exactly when and where she is to visit, but also 


that she may know when and by whom she may 


be visited. If the teacher knows beforehand 


when she is to be visited and why, she has ample 
opportunity to plan and prepare for the very 
best presentation of the lesson. When so con- 
ducted, visiting within the system becomes 
valuable both to the visitor and the visited, and 
when properly directed such study approaches 
the best type of demonstration and observation 
within a school system. 


The Ultimate Purpose—Intelligent and 
Masterly Self-Direction 


The development of independence on the part 
of the teacher through the development of the 
ability to evaluate, criticize, and improve her 
own procedure, requires not only that she be 
intelligently advised and guided until she has 
learned right methods and habituated good tech- 
nique and overcome the initial embarrassment 
and awkwardness natural to the beginner,!® but 
also that she “must ultimately be given ample 
opportunity to plan and to carry out regular 
teaching work and be responsible for every 
phase of it without suggestion or help of any 
kind from the supervisor.‘ Enough responsi- 
bility should be delegated to the teacher at all 
times to stimulate her to her best efforts, for it 
is only by exerting one’s self that one grows in 
power. Appreciative criticism, recognition of 
merit, and the expression of confidence in the 
supervised by the delegation of larger and 
larger responsibilities will do much to stimulate 
teachers to their best efforts. Democratic 
supervision will find many little things that may 
be left to the initiative even of the untrained 
and inexperienced, and as the power of self- 
direction develops will find occasion to delegate 





_ H. W., The Supervision of Instruction, pp. 
12, . 
“Ibid, p. 93. 


more and more of the larger responsibilities to 
the judgment of the supervised.’? 

To teachers of proved ability the supervisor 
may turn over pieces of experimental work, the 
trying out of new methods, the trial introduc- 
tion of new books, the demonstration of difficult 
phases of teaching. From such teachers should 
come helpful ideas and suggestions for teachers’ 
meetings, helpful analyses of teaching difficul- 
ties and suggestions for their solution. For 
such the supervisor may set problems of investi- 
gation to which they may find their own 
approach and solution by an analysis of their 
own best practice, by collecting samples of 
specific methods, and by comparing methods and 
results. To his teaching force, or to commit- 
tees of competent teachers, he may well submit 
proposed innovations for consideration and 
approval or modification. It is suggested that 
if the plans are discussed by the teachers before 
being promulgated by the supervisor, much irri- 
tation can be prevented.** 

From the teacher’s point of view the ultimate 
purpose of supervision is the development on 
the part of the teacher of intelligent and mas- 
terly self-direction. That supervision is best 
which always encourages constructive thinking 
and which, as the power of self-direction grows, 
substitutes the privilege of independent plan- 
ning in place of advice and guidance. Fortun- 
ately, the interests of teachers and pupils are 
not in conflict, for democratic supervision is 
best designed to make the most thorough dis- 
semination and utilization of the professional 
knowledge and teaching skills of the system; 
and whatever places a premium on initiative 
among teachers and capitalizes success in teach- 
ing is for the best interests of the learner as 
well as of the teacher. 

“Rich, F. M., Democracy in Supervision, Sch. Board 
Ir. 0°19 :29. 

“Charters, W. W., The Objectives of Teacher Train- 
ing, Ed. Admin. -Supervision Sept. '20:301. Ibid, The 
Administraton of Methods of ae, Educational 


Admin.-Supervision, ‘18, p. 


237-44 
“Strayer, G. D.-Englehardt, N. L., The Classroom 
Teacher, p. 55. 


(To Be Continued) 


The Control of School Finances by City Officials: Its Advantages 


and Disadvantages 


C. M. Schenck, Director and Treasurer, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


Control of school finances by city officials 
ranges all the way from complete control in 
some municipalities to little or none in others. 
There are two principal methods of control. 
One is termed fiscal dependence; the other fiscal 
independence. In fiscally dependent school 
districts, the board of education submits its 
budget estimate to the municipal authorities, 
in whom is vested the power of revision, and as 
finally approved by them it goes into the city 
tax budget. In fiscally independent school dis- 
tricts, the board of education adopts its budget 
and determines the amount of the tax to be 
levied for school purposes. Between: the de- 
pendent and the independent types are inter- 
mediate forms, which will not be considered in 
this paper. 

In 1922, of 24 cities having a population of 
250,000 or more, seven were dependent in the 
control of school finances, and seventeen inde- 
pendent. These figures, seven and seventeen, 
are arrived at by an analysis of Table I, page 
35, in George W. Frasier’s book, “The Control 
of City School Finances,” published in 1922. 
A copy of page 35 follows: 

Dr. Frasier says (page 34): “It is interest- 
ing to compare this list with a like compilation 
made by Rollins (School Administration in 

~“WBxtracts from operons delivered before the Thir- 


teenth Annual Meeting The National Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Indianapolis Indiana. 


TABLE I 


Data concerning fiscal control of schools in all 


American cities having a population of 250,000 or 
more. 


Column 1—City. 
Column 2—Number of members on school board. 
Column 3—BElected? Appointed by whom? 


Column 4—What authority has the city government 
over the finances of the schools? 


Municipal Government, page 24), in 1902, in 
which he found that fourteen of the same list 
were fiscally dependent upon the city govern- 
ment. The tendency is toward complete fiscal 
independence for American city school sys- 
tems.” 
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Washington, D. C., is not included in the above list 
because o special method of financing the schools. 


ea” of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
ounty 

*The mayor may veto the budget but the board of 
+ a can pass it over his veto by a three-fourths’ 
vo 

*Most dependent of all large cities. 

‘School Board has right to fix salaries of teachers 
under state law. 


Dr. Frasier has made an intensive and com- 
prehensive study of this subject, and the fol- 
lowing extracts are also taken from his book 
(The Control of City School Finances). In 
Chapter I he traces the various stages through 
which the board of education has passed in its 
relation to municipal development, and con- 
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cludes (page 9): “The most interesting point 
for our consideration in the above brief sketch 
is that during all these recent changes in mu- 
nicipal government the board of education is 
the only board that has continued its existence. 
The legislatures in the various states have 
granted new city charters in which provisions 
for the numerous special boards have been 
omitted, but in almost one hundred per cent 
of the cases the board of education has been 


retained. Why has this been true? Why not. 


have the mayor appoint a man to run the 
schools as he appoints the chief of police? Why 
have state legislatures made an entirely differ- 
ent arrangement for education? 


“The theory of American government and 
American education furnishes the answers to 
the above questions. Fire protection, street 
cleaning, garbage disposal, and all other func- 
tions of a purely local nature have been made 
municipal functions. These duties and respon- 
sibilities are delegated to the city by the state. 
However, education is not and never has been 
made a municipal function. (A recent law in 
Texas makes education a municipal function, 
but as yet this law has not been tested in any 
court.) Education has remained a function of 
the state and is so declared in state constitutions 
and so ruled in state courts. 


“Outside the purely legal aspect of the issue 
there is another reason for putting education 
in the hands of a board instead of a single 
commissioner or an officer appointed by the 
mayor. This plan keeps the schools free from 
much of the influence of politics. In the ma- 
jority of cities where the school boards are 
elected, they are elected at large on a non- 
partisan, general ticket. It is believed that it 
is thereby possible to get a much higher grade 
of citizen to serve the schools. Thus Munro 
says: 

“# * * (Civic clubs and organizations are 
usually ready to take a hand in securing the 
right type of candidate for the school board, 
even though they refuse to be drawn into the 
campaign for mayor and councilmen.’ 


“And Goodnow, in his discussion of the board 
method of school administration, also says: 


“*This has had the result, as everyone knows, 
of allowing politics, that is, state and national 
politics, to have much less influence over the 
schools than they have over the other branches 
of city administration.’ 


“It is highly significant in the study of the 
control of city school finances to know that the 
schools of our cities are in general under the 
control of boards of education. It is also im- 
portant to note that this is because (1) this 
arrangement keeps politics out of the schools, 
and (2) the nature of public education in 
America is such that it cannot well be treated 


as a purely municipal function.” (pp. 9 and 
10.) 


“The question as to which method of control 
is best has been discussed for many years. In 
general the authorities on municipal govern- 
ment favor fiscal dependence for city school dis- 
tricts, and in general the present day authorities 
in administration favor fiscal independence.” 
(p. 12.) 

“A study of the arguments given for and 
against fiscal independence reveals the fact that 
the legal status of American city schools is the 
main point of divergence. 

“Those favoring fiseal dependence for city 
school systems repeatedly refer to the schools 
as the ‘department,’ and look upon education in 
the same light as fire protection or police powers. 
The school organization to them has the same 
legal basis as the organization of the health 
department or any other department of the city. 
This has always been the main basis of their 
contention. This is either legally true or false. 
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If it is true, fiscal dependence is the proper 
method of controlling city school finance; if it 
is not true, then the opposite must be the case. 

“Those who favor fiscal independence for city 
school systems maintain that education is a 
state and not a municipal function. The school 
organization is not a branch or department of 
the city government but a separate and dis- 
tinct organization. They further maintain that 
taxes for schools cannot be properly classed as 
‘municipal’ taxes, and that as the taxing power 
comes from the state it is lawful and right that 
the state should give to both the city govern- 
ment and the school board the right to levy and 
collect taxes. 

“This problem has been the subject of de 
cisions, both in lower and supreme courts, in 
almost every state in the Union.” (p. 21.) 

“A careful search of the supreme court de 
cisions of the different states, covering a period 
of years, failed to bring to light a decision in 
which the court ruled that a city school system 
was a branch of a city government or that it 
derived any power from such city government. 
The unanimous decision of the courts of the 
land is that our school system is a creature of 
the state, that education is a state function, 
that taxation is also a state function, and that 
the taxation powers a city government has are 
derived from the state. A state can legally 
give to a municipal government and a school 
district, extending over the same territory, the 
power to levy and collect taxes, because both 
of them are but exercising a delegated state 
function in so doing.” (p. 25.) 

A Separate Governmental Unit 

Charles E. Greene, director of measurements 
in the classification and statistics department 
of the Denver public schools, says: 

“I. The School District Is a Separate Gov- 
ernmental Unit. 

“1. The public school is a state, not a mu- 
nicipal function. 

“9. Public education is of such importance 
as to receive consideration separate from city 
departments, as parks, public safety, streets, and 
so forth. This is recognized in provision for 
a separate board for education. The purpose 
is te remove all matters of school management 
from the city council. 

“3. Placing the control of school finances in 
the hands of the city council destroys unifica- 
tion of policy and sets up two systems of con- 
trol. This is administratively unsound. Only 
by allowing them to remain separate can the 
public judge the acts of each clearly. 

“II. Control of School Finances by the City 
Council Involves the Schools in City Politics. 

“1, The city council is essentially a political 
organization. Placing fiscal control of educa- 
tion in the hands of this body involves the 
schools in politics. In a separate organization 
there is little incentive for members of the 
board of education to become professional pol- 
iticians. 

“2. School controlling organizations should 
be such as will result in the building up of a 
highly professional body of teachers. Political 
control of finances drives professionally minded 
teachers from the field. 

“3. Municipal control of school finances 
places a double political burden upon the board 
of education which must not only justify its 
acts before the public but must bring to bear 
sufficient political pressure to secure the funds 
necessary for education. It is enough for the 
board to be responsible directly to the people. 

“III. Financial Control by City Council Does 
Not Secure Desirable Results. 

“1, The municipal government has nothing 
to contribute to the improvement of publie edu- 
cation. The separate organization has achieved 
greater results than the combined. This has 
been shown by careful studies. 

“9 The argument that the city council 
should control finances because it will keep 
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down school expense is vnsound. in principle 
and practice. Public education is not a money- 
saving enterprise but a public investment in 
high grade citizenship. There is no virtue in 
saving money at the expense of efficiency in 
the schools. 

“3. The needs of public education are more 
real than the needs of good streets, improved 
parks, and the like, but they are not so evident. 
A man cannot drive down town without being 
aware of municipal needs, but he can pass 
schoolhouses for years without knowing the 
quality of instruction that is being given. Since 
educational values are not easily perceived, they 
suffer when compared with the apparently 
greater municipal n 4 

Again quoting Dr. Frasier, American ScHoon 
Boarp Journat for December, 1922, p. 36: 
“There seems to be no doubt but that school 
districts that are fiscally independent have bet- 
ter schools than those that are fiscally de 
pendent. The following are the most important 
reasons why a city school system should be 
fiscally independent: 

“(1) Fiseal independence is right in prin- 
ciple. Education is a function of the state. 
It is so declared in state constitutions and laws, 
and it has been so ruled in the supreme courts. 
No municipal government has a ‘right’ to con- 
trol the schools within its city. 

“(2) Fiscal independence is not a violation 
of the correct principles of taxation. The state 
creates ‘municipalities’ and ‘city school dis- 
tricts.’ The same authority gives to both the 
right to levy and collect taxes. These two cor- 
porate organizations are not ‘competing’ for the 
revenues of a city, but are both, from a legal 
standpoint, collecting taxes for the state for a 
certain definite purpose set forth by the state. 

“(3) Fiscal independence works better in 
practice. This point is evident to those familiar 
with the school systems of America. A school 
system that can plan, and be sure of funds with 
which to carry out these plans, has a great ad- 
vantage over the one that must beg its funds 
from the city hall. 

“(4) Fiscal independence makes for a con- 
tinuity of educational policy. To have much 
money this year, and little next; to be uncer- 
tain as to what is coming the next year, makes 
extensive plans impossible. Every big under- 
taking in a school system should be planned far 
ahead. If junior high schools are to be estab- 
lished throughout the city, plans should be made 
for many years in advance. A certain definite 
number of buildings should be constructed each 
year, and the whole city system reorganized 
step by step. To begin such a program and find 
the funds shut off the second or third year by 
the municipal government destroys the possi- 
bility of a continuous educational policy. 

“(5) Fiscal independence provides adequate 
financial safeguards for a community. Those 
who favor fiscal dependence for school systems 
argue that a school board with legal taxing 
powers would bankrupt a city with its excessive 
expenditures. Such is not the case because the 
state provides adequate financial safeguards. 
The following are examples of the different 
types of limitations placed on city school boards 
by various states: 

“1, The city school boards in the state of 
Washington are not allowed to levy more than 

ten mills’ school tax unless so authorized by 
vote of the people. 


“2. The constitution of Missouri prohibits 
cities which have 100,000 inhabitants or more 
from levying a school tax of more than sixty 
cents on a hundred dollars unless authorized by 
vote of the people. 

“3. Colorado cities must not levy more than 
the amount levied the year previous plus five 
per cent. This amount may be exceeded only 
by appeal to the state tax commission. 
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“The three cases given above will serve as 
examples of the methods used by states in safe- 
guarding the people from excessive school 
taxation. 

“(6) Fiscal independerice tends to keep pol- 
itics out of the schools. If school board mem- 
bers are appointed by the mayor and change 
with the party in power they become political 
appointees and membership on the board be- 
comes a political job. If the school board must 
appeal to the city hall for its funds the city 
hall demands in return for funds the right to 
dictate policies. This political interference 
with the schools is very common in fiscally de- 
pendent school systems. When school teachers 
are compelled to court the favor of the ward 
politician in order to get appointed; when jani- 
torial jobs are looked upon as political plums; 
when clerical positions in the school adminis- 
tration are ‘passed around,’ school efficiency 
must suffer. When the school board is entirely 


-independent of the city hall; when its members 


are elected on a non-partisan, city-wide ticket, 
then the schools are free from politics to a very 


large extent.” 
Molding 
Ww 


The final realization of a modern high school 
gymnasium unit in Noblesville, an average cen- 
tral Indiana county seat town of 5,000, is in a 
large measure unique. 

For twenty years the school has sought public 
approval of additional facilities. Classes grad- 
uating tried to develop sentiment by setting 
aside small sums as a foundation to the future 
gymnasium. At intervals of four or five years 
local community welfare movements attempted 
to create an interest in popular subscriptions 
sufficient to erect the gymnasium. In the first 
case many of the small amounts were lost, and 
in the latter a lack of harmony brought certain 
defeat. 


Vain hope it seemed until the board of educa- 
tion became so constituted as to respond to the 
long felt need. Popular sentiment at random 
was ardently in favor of a modern high school 
gymnasium, and this erystallized in board ses- 
sions to definite steps forward. 


The first step of the board was to lay up a 
surplus fund as large as the law would allow in 
anticipation of the building program. The 
city, though not deeply in debt, was not in the 
mood of a heavy bond issue. The surplus after 
two years enabled the board to build much more 
extensively than the bond issue would permit. 
The fondest exponents of a new gymnasium 
were agreeably taken by the forethought of the 
board of education and the most acute opposi- 
tion felt themselves as getting off more easily 
then expected. To make sure of coping with 
further opposition and to safeguard against in- 
junction, the board sought to devise some mode 
of popular expression. It is good psychology 
to have citizens go on record as favorable to a 
worthy project and thereby forestall signatures 
to remonstrances later. 


In looking about for a way to do this, the 
superintendent found the Kiwanis Club a good 
place to start something. At luncheon in 
November, 1921, the Kiwanis president asked 
each member to write down and hand in his 
idea of the biggest project in civic improvement 
which the club might sponsor during the year 
1922. This was a busy moment for the super- 
intendent who urged his table mates near at 
hand to vote for a modern gymnasium. The 
report ofthe vote showed 16 of the 65 members 
present favorable to a gymnasium. The re- 
maining votes were widely scattered. 
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The Denver, Colorado, school district is 
fiscally independent. Its board of education 
consists of seven members, each elected for a 
term of six years, two retiring at the end of 
every second year. In his annual report for 
the year 1922-1923, reviewing the work of the 
Denver board, Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, superin- 
tendent of schools, said: “The entire six years 
(last past) have been years of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. That the accomplishments have 
been noteworthy is indicated by the fact that 
many cities are now studying, often through 
personal representatives, the work of our 
schools. 

“The community has been fortunate in the 
cooperation which has made possible these 
achievements. The board of education in its 
labors has had the unselfish and enthusiastic 
cooperation of the teaching staff and other em- 
ployees of the district and of communiy 
agencies, such as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the Denver Civic and Commercial Asso- 
ciation, and other civic bodies, who have so 
helpfully supported the board in the improve- 
ment of the schools. Harmony such as has ex- 


isted in Denver in these years, both within the 
school organization and between the school or- 
ganization and the community at large, is essen- 
tial to the proper control and development of 
the schools in any community. 

“A cardinal principle of administration of 
American public schools is that the control of 
the schools is vested directly in the people. This 
control is exercised by a board of education 
elected by the people. At all times the board 
has supplied a clear-visioned and courageous 
leadership in the determination of policies and 
in interpreting to the people the needs of the 
schools. The success of the past six years ig 
explained chiefly by the fact that the board has 
to an unusual degree assumed its responsibility 
in educational leadership before the com- 
munity.” 

In conclusion, attention is called to the close 
relationship of the control of finances to the 
educational product, and to the progress pos- 
sible in constructive work in cities which adopt 
as their own the suggestions of such experts as 
have been quoted and of others that could be 
named. 


Public Opinion into Action 


The new idea received favorable notice and 
upon further consideration the directors of the 
club set apart an entire luncheon program to 
short speeches for and against the modern gym- 
nasium. The members of the board of educa- 
tion were guests of the club and each went on 
record as favorable. Some vigorous protests 
were made chiefly on the ground that popular 
feeling was against heavy public expenditure. 
It was argued that former failures would de- 
feat the new effort. However, a favorable atti- 
tude was formulated. Steps of legal procedure 
were formulated. It was found that a preferen- 
tial vote could be taken and acted upon as 
valid without expressed authority of the local 
courts, provided the expense of such election 
was not to be charged to the city. 

The club then voted to sponsor this election 
and a date in December was set. It was 
thought best not to give the reactionaries too 
much time to rebound. The publicity commit- 
tee sold the proposition at once to the press. 








. A. Stockinger, Superintendent, Noblesville, Indiana. 


The high school students were enlisted as cam- 
paigners for the election, and the flame of in- 
terest was irresistible. In less than two weeks 
the citizens were called upon to vote. The 
secret ballot was used. Women acted as polling 
officers. The high school was dismissed for the 
day. The students were directed by Kiwanis 
members in polling a large vote. The national 
election in 1920 polled 2133 votes. The gym- 
nasium polled 1430; 1208 for and 222 against. 
With this expression of public approval the 
board of education set about with the superin- 
tendent to plan a most complete structure. The 
architect was selected and the plans perfected. 
The contracts were let in June, 1922. The 
three contracts, general, heating and plumbing 
and electrical amounted to $92,000 with minor 
options. The accrued surplus together with the 
July, 1922, draw made it possible to finance the 
new building on a bond issue of $50,000. The 
city council readily granted the issue and not a 
murmur had been heard. The motto of 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE GYMNASIUM IN THE NOBLESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


















Kiwanis “We Build” now stands out clearly in 
Noblesville. The gymnasium is now complete 
and has begun its career of service to the public. 
Perhaps the best contribution of this commun- 
ity to national life was a graduate of 1891 who 
became a prominent attorney in Chicago. In 
appreciation of his boyhood home, Mr. Sol 
Levinson has donated $15,000 to the new gym- 
nasium, the money to be used in a thorough and 
complete equipment. 

The new building is a distinct unit adjacent 
to the high school building with a joint heating 
plant previously installed in the rear. The new 
structure is 88 feet by 123 feet. There is an 
open court concreted of 17 feet between the old 
and the new. A bridge connects the second 
floors. 

The old plant is constructed of red pressed 
Akron brick laid in buttered joint, white mor- 
tar. The new part is of sereband chinchilla 
Hy-tex Brazil brick laid in chocolate mortar, 
y-joint. The two units are reconciled by a 
Kellastone finish bridge between. The entire 
effect is pleasing to the eye. 

The inner wall finish in the gymnasium and 
attendant apartments is of dark buff salt glaze 
Brazil brick laid up five feet. Upon this is laid 
a ledge of Bedford rock. The remainder of the 
walls are in light buff brick. All perpendicular 
lines inside in windows and doors are made of 
bull-nose brick. 


The floors are reinforced concrete covered 
with a heavy felt to cushion the hard maple sur- 
face above. The floors in halls, toilets, showers 
and locker rooms are terrazzo neatly designed. 
The steel work supporting the roof is of pleasing 
effect with adequate facilities for overhead ven- 
tilation. The roof is of Barrett three ply 
specification. 

Although the unit goes by the name gym- 
nasium there is housed within several depart- 
ments of the high school previously cramped 
and neglected. The three rooms front in the 
basement are built with triple door and window 
openings for the manual training work. The 
rooms are equipped as mill room, bench room 
and finishing room. They are arranged so that 
one teacher can supervise work in any stage. 
He can see his machines anywhere from the 
axis of the rooms. The basement floor below 
the gymnasium affords a spacious community 
dining room 50 feet by 82 feet. The high 
school now has the largest dining room in town. 
This room may also be used for county agricul- 
tural meetings, corn shows, and other commun- 
ity exhibits. To the left of the dining room a 
beautiful suite of rooms for the cooking depart- 
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GYMNASIUM BUILDING OF THE NOBLESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, NOBLESVILLE, 


ment is installed. Sufficient equipment of 
china and sliverware are now the property of 
this department. The four girl type tables are 
used. An extra large range also is provided for 
heavy cooking. 

The first or main floor front receives the 
visitor into a foyer or trophy room paneled in 
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fumed oak and finished in tiffany of a restful 
green. Two beautiful club davenports occupy 
two small nooks on either side of the main en- 
trance. The silver cups of former achievements 
together with track and field banners add to the 
adornment of the room. To the right with 


(Concluded on Page 147) 





BASEMENT PLAN OF THE NOBLESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 
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Index Nun.bers and the Cost of Schools 


Nelson B. Henry, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


An analysis of data pertaining to the cost of 
public schools in the United States in recent 
years as presented in a bulletin’ lately issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, affords an illus- 
tration of a somewhat common misinterpreta- 
tion of comparative figures of school expendi- 
tures in the earlier and the later years of the 
last decade. 

The outstanding fact revealed by any state- 
ment of present school costs in relation to such 
expenditures in the pre-war period is an unpre- 
cedented increase in the annual appropriation 
required for the maintenance of the schools or 
systems considered. In explanation of this 
rapid increase in the sums allotted for the sup- 
port of schools from year to year, it is usually 
noted that larger numbers of pupils are being 
cared for, that the scope of the schools’ activities 
is being constantly widened, and that the pur- 
chasing power of money has been subject to un- 
usual change during the period indicated. 

It is a frequent practice in such analyses to 
present an estimate of the extent to which the 
declining value of the dollar will in itself 
account for the difference in the cost of schools 
in different years of the period under considera- 
tion. This is determined by the use of some 
standard series of index numbers of commodity 
prices. The following quotation from the bulle- 
tin referred to is an example of this procedure 
and of the type of inference that is usually 
drawn from the transmuted figures. 

“Tn 1913 the United States spent for public 
schools approximately $522,000,000; in 1918, 
$763,000,000; in 1920, $1,036,000,000; and in 
1922 (estimated), $1,526,000,000. Taken by 
themselves, these expenditures for 1918, 1920, 
and 1922 indicate a vast increase over that of 
1913, but if compared with the total expenditure 
for 1913 on the basis of the purchasing power 
of a dollar in these respective years, it will be 
found that in 1918 and 1920 they represent an 
actual decrease, as the following table shows: 


Table 1.—Total Expenditures for Public Schools in 
United States.* 


Purchasing 

Actual Power of 

Total Ex- Index of Total Bx- 

penditures Cost of penditure§ 

(millions of  Livingt (millions of 

Year dollars) dollars) 

A. B. e. 
rr 622 100 522 
TT sad seseecks 764 174 438 
an 1,036 200 518 


*For all costs except debt service. 
Formula used in computing items in column 


Cc: Milaipnien: 

§Index , = taken from Nat. Educ. Assoc. Re- 
search Bul., Vol. I, No. 2, p. 84. 

“From Table I we see that the $764,000,000 
spent in 1918 had the power to purchase only 
what $438,000,000 would have purchased in 
1913, and that the $1,036,000,000 spent on public 
schools in 1920 had the power to purchase only 
what $518,000,000 would have purchased in 
1913. In other words, in terms of the purchas- 
ing power of money, the United States spent 
$84,000,000 less on public schools in 1918 than 
in 1913 and $4,000,000 less in 1920 than in 
1913,” 


The obvious fact that is overlooked in such a 
comparison is that the index numbers of com- 
modity prices for the period specified do not 
validly represent the variations in purchasing 
power of the total amounts expended for the 
support of schools in the same years. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the total cost of schools 
for the years specified represents the cost of 
teaching service; and the cost of teaching does 


1Fletcher Harper Swift, A Biennial ef: “ Public 
School Finance in the United States, 1920-22. U. 8. 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 47, 1923. 

20p. cit. p. 7. 


not fluctuate in precise harmony with changes 
in the general level of prices of the commodities 
that are considered in the derivation of any of 
the authoritative series of index numbers of the 
cost of living. Such index numbers do apply in 
determining the purchasing power of teachers’ 
salaries as their salaries are employed by them 
in the payment of their personal expenses; but 
not in determining the purchasing power of 
such sums as used in paying teachers for their 
services at corresponding periods of time. 

The average annual salary of teachers in 1913 
was $515. The corresponding figures for 1918 
and 1920 were $635 and $837, respectfully.* 
Regarding the 1913 average as the base, it is 


: 


facilities and service in 1918 and 1920 than iq 
1913, as has frequently been inferred with refer. 
ence to state and city school systems generally, 
it is clear from the comparison shown in the lagt 
column of Table II that the amounts expended 
in the later years represent a significant in- 
crease in the actual purchasing power of the 
funds employed in the support of public schools, 
It is true, of course, that the specific sums ex- 
pended by different units of school support have 
been fixed as to amount by various factors—by 
limitations upon the taxing power of school 
authorities and by considerations of expediency 
on the one hand, and on the other by the resolve 
to improve the quality or extend the scope of 
the school’s service—rather than by a conscious 
determination to provide a sum that would 
mark a definite increase in the purchasing 





TABLE II—THE PURCHASING POWER OF FUNDS EXPENDED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1918 AND 1920 AS COMPARED WITH SUCH EXPENDITURES IN 1913. 
(Expenditures in millions of dollars) 


Per Cent 
Actual Devoted Amount 
Total to Expended 
Expendi- Teachers’ for Other 
Year tures Salaries* Salaries Bxpenses 
1918... 764 57.2 437 327 
1920... 1036 59.2 613 423 


tSeries used in Table I. 


Purchasing Power of 





scivatimatinetiat aii | 
*U. 8S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 29, 1922, p. 


Index Numbers Expenditures 

Oot Of For wa 
Teachers’ Commodity For Other 
Salaries Pricest Salaries Expenses Total 

100 100 Game can 

123 174 355 188 548 

163 200 376 212 588 
6. 





found that the index of the relative cost of 
teaching service for these three years is repre- 
sented by the series 100, 123, and 163. This, 
then, is the series that correctly applies to 
nearly 60 per cent of the amounts expended for 
schools in the years specified, instead of the 
series 100, 174, and 200 as employed in the com- 
putations of Table I. Separating expenditures 
for teachers’ salaries from other expenditures 
and applying the appropriate series of index 
numbers in each case, this table may properly 
be revised as shown in Table IT. 

Instead of providing for lesser educational 


*Op. cit. p. 8. 


power of the appropriation for any given year 
over that for preceding years. It is neverthe 
less certain that the cost of public schools in the 
United States since 1913 by no means repre 
sents a decline below the level of educational 
opportunities provided for by appropriations of 
the pre-war period. The fact that has been 
most clearly demonstrated in this period of 
financial stress is that the average American 
community is continuously projecting an ex 
tended and an improved program of public edu- 
cation, and that the time is not yet when it 
suffers any hindrance to the progress of such 
program because of considerations of cost. 


Loyalty 


S. G. Skaaland, Superintendent of Schools, Waterville, Minn. 


Every teacher ought to have a thorough un- 
derstanding of what loyalty means. Much has 
been said and written about this subject the 
past few years but a few words or ideas regard- 
ing what it should mean to teachers cannot be 
amiss. 

First of all, a teacher should be a citizen of 
the United States. Nearly all states have laws 
on their statute books requiring this. Teachers 
should be real Americans and should be firm 
believers in our form of government and our 
public institutions. As a fundamental aim of 
the schools is to make good and useful citizens 
of our country, it is evident that teachers in 
schools must be imbued with the genuine Amer- 
ican spirit and must be model, law-abiding cit- 
izens themselves. 

The different states have different laws re- 
garding educational matters. Every teacher 
should become thoroughly familiar with the ed- 
ucational system of the state in which she is 
teaching. When teachers come into a com- 
munity to teach, they should make an attempt 
to become a part of the community and take 
an active part in community affairs. The com- 
munity or city to which they come may not 
be the best community or city in the country, 
but it will be their home for at least the period 
of the school term. For that reason they should 
be loyal to it, and serve it to the best of their 
ability. 

Teachers should be loyal to the school in 
which they are working. They should do all 
in their power to make the school as efficient 


as possible. They should not be afraid to do 
a little more than just what they are paid for. 
A teacher who demonstrates her usefulness will 
not have to worry about tenure. Teachers 
should not criticize adversely the school and tell 
everyone with whom they come in contact what 
a poor school they have. They should rather 
do what they can to remedy the defects which 
they believe should be condemned. 

Very often we hear teachers severely taking 
to task the school board. There is no doubt 
that there are poor school boards, and that good 
ones occasionally make mistakes, but in the 
main these boards are made up of intelligent 
men and women who are interested enough in 
the cause of education to give a great deal 
of their time to school matters without any 
compensation to speak of. Teachers should be 
loyal to their school boards and should try to 
carry out and enforce all rules and regulations 
made by them. School boards will not re-elect 
teachers who have not been loyal to them. 

A favorite pastime of many teachers is to 
criticize, condemn, and discuss the superintend- 
ent of the schools, in public and to anyone who 
is willing to lend an ear. His sins, both of 
omission and commission, are paraded and 
elaborated upon. A superintendent is by no 
means infallible. He is usually a man of edu- 


cation and wide experience. Great care is used 
in his selection by school boards. He is an 
educational expert and ought to know more 
about the management and conduct of the 


school than the teachers. He formulates the 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
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Annual Financial Reports 


Corrinne M. Clark, School Accountant, El Paso, Texas. 


The published school report comes to us from 
early colonial days, when it was the custom to 
consider matters of public interest in the town 
meeting. At the annual meeting such reports 
were made by word of mouth to the voters as- 
sembled, regarding the conduct of schools for 
the past year, regarding the existing needs, and 
the appropriations required for the next year. 
As school affairs became more expensive and 
more complex, it came to be the custom of 
school committees to present written reports. 


Early Reports 

In 1792 it was voted by the Hartford (Con- 
necticut) town meeting that the committee of 
the grammar school report “to the town meet- 
ing to be holden December next, the general 
state of that school, the nature of grants and 
appropriations, the number of scholars in it, 
and the advantage which rise therefrom to in- 
dividuals and the public.” 

By 1838 the presentation of written reports 
had become so general a practice in the state 
of Massachusetts, that a law was passed re 
quiring school committees to present a written 
report on the conduct and condition of the 
schools to the town meeting. This law provided 
that the town might vote to have reports printed 
if so desired. In 1846 the Massachusetts law 
was amended so as to make the printing of the 
annual report optional with the school commit- 
tee, and in 1859 printing was made compulsory. 
The increase in the number of printed annual 
reports in the state of Massachusetts may be 
seen from figures given by Horace Mann. The 
number of cities printing annual school reports 
grew from six in the year 1839 to 71 in the year 
1846. The figures show that Massachusetts 
towns, before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were much more faithful in printing 
school reports than are the cities in most states 
at the present time. 

A part of the Fall River (Massachusetts) re- 
port of 1842 is worth quoting: “The statute 
of the state requires that the general school 
committee shall make a detailed report to the 
town of the condition of all the schools under 
their general supervision. Those who are taxed 
to support public schools have a right to know 
how their money is expended, and what is the 
character of the schools which they are required 
to maintain. The committee is but the agent 
employed by the town to take the agency of 
common school education, and the employer 
ought to be made acquainted with all that ap- 
pertains to his interests, in respect to this 
agency. What the committee knows as to the 
schools, the town ought to know.” 

The oldest available annual school report in 
the United States was printed in 1819 in Phila- 
delphia. It contained discussions of previous 
educational affairs, the difficulties confronting 
the board, the cost of education under previous 
acts of the assembly, the expense of the current 
year, the subjects taught, enrollment of boys 
and girls by schools, and abstracts of the edu- 
cation law, together with the auditor’s report 
and a directory of the board of control and 
school directors. 

In the ten earliest available reports, thirty 


Per cent of the total space was devoted to the 
auditor’s report. 


A Study of Present Practice 

In order to determine the practice now fol- 
lowed by American city school systems in the 
publication of financial reports, a questionnaire 
was sent to a hundred cities covering every state 
in the Union. The purpose of the questions 
was to ascertain whether our annual financial 
reports are inspired by a real need—a real pur- 
pose—or whether they are merely printed col- 


umns of figures, which are a source of gratifi- 
cation only to those who prepare them. 

The questions were as follows: 

. Pee ee 
a If not annual, at what intervals? 

3. How many copies do you print and how 
distributed ? 

4. What purpose does it serve in the ad- 
ministration of your schools? 

5. In what practical way do you find that it 
assists in the preparation of your ? 

6. If you are planning a report for the com- 
ing year or current year what changes (or ad- 
ditional facts) do you feel you should by all 
means incorporate in such report?—or do you 
feel that you have reached a satisfactory form? 

7. How do your local organizations (cham- 
ber of Commerce, newspapers, etc.) look upon 
or use your report? 

Replies were received from more than sixty 
cities, many also sending their reports where 
available. A few cities mailed the report with- 
out answering the questions. 

It was surprising to find that one city of 
700,000 and two cities of 200,000 and 178,000, 
respectively, make no annual financial report, 
whatsoever. Six cities in all, out of the num- 
ber replying, made no annual report. Five 
cities ranging in size from 50,000 to 160,000 use 
the certified public accountant’s statement as 
their annual report, and copies are furnished 
only to members of the board and superintend- 
ent. Seventeen cities use typewritten copies and 
prepare from two to fifty for board members, 
superintendent, and secretary. One city of over 
500,000 population answers the question, “How 
many copies do you print and how distributed?” 
by saying, “None, I regret to state. Five copies 
typewritten. The superintendent declares that 
he will urgently ask that it be printed this year. 
Formerly printed annually, and old copies are 
almost indispensable.” 

Twenty-five cities print from one hundred to 
a thousand copies. 

Several cities answer the first question by 
saying, “required by law,” perhaps confusing 
the stereotyped report required by the state de- 
partment of education, with the annual report 
of finances and statistics that should serve as 
a handbook of information to officers within the 
school system, as well as to interested or critical 
citizens without. 

Purposes of Reports 

To the question, “What purpose does it serve 
in the administration of your schools?’ four 
cities answer “None.” Other replies are as 
follows: 

“Historical record.” 

“Cost of maintenance in classified form.” 

“Public demand information—annual report a 
necessity.” 





“Ready reference as to cost of 

The following are replies to the question, “In 
what practical way do you find that it assists 
in the preparation of your budget?” 

“Not at all, except that we can show the city 
council how our costs compare with other cities. 

“Only for comparison, one year with another.” 

“Permanent record of past experience furn- 
ishes basis for future procedure and estimate 
of probable cost.” 

“One strong factor in the making of a bud- 
get is the comparison with previous expendi- 
— and this condensed report is a decided 


“Aids in determining the proper amount for 
the budget.” 

“Serves as a reference text for citizens who 
offer a protest, and for school staff to note re- 
sults—increase or decrease.” 

“The reports furnish actual data of past ex- 
penditures and comparisons.” 

“By showing actual cost of preceding years.” 

“As our budget follows the same lines as the 
statement of expen » Wwe are readily 
enabled to know the expenditures for the past 
years and to use these figures as a basis for 
estimates in such cases as we cannot obtain 
exact figures.” 

“The amount spent is a good index of future 
needs for the same item.” 

“Furnishes experience table.” 

“It enables us by studying it ange, Aig per- 
fect the budget from year to year. e vary, 
however, very little in ordinary years except 
matters which are occasioned by emergencies.” 

“Valuable because it requires a concentrated 
attention to the subject of school costs.” 

“Tt at once affords an exact report of expense 
of each department or school—something on 
which to base expenses for the coming year.” 

“The record of one year is invaluable for 
making estimates for the succeeding year.” 

“We attempt to make a very careful distribu- 
tion of items so that budget figures may be 
based on this distribution.” 

“It aids very materially as it is divided into 
different classifications.” 

To question No. 6, regarding possible changes, 
most cities seem satisfied with their form of 
report. Other answers were as follows: 

“Should be revised.” 

“We expect to condense our report, next re- 

rt just a trifle more. As condensed ey 

le and still be clear should be the it 
seems to me.” 

“I believe that the simplest form of report is 
the best. Comparison by buildings is not of 
much value, as they differ so much in the kind 
and number of grades. Per capita costs are 
very deceptive unless you know all of the local 
conditions.” 

“No satisfactory form. Would use similar 
facts as in my last report in 1918—now out of 
print. 

“We were not satisfied with past reports and 
are revising with a view to more comprehen- 
sive analysis of costs.” 

“It is at present too cumbersome, therefore, 
should be shortened and simplified.” 


Use of Reports 

Answers to question No. 7, “How do your 
local organizations look upon your report?” 
were most interesting and varied. One city con- 
densed the reply in two words—“Nothing do- 
ing.” Another replied, “Don’t believe they ever 
did look upon one,” and another, “They do not 
use it.” Still others are as follows: 

“We do not know.” 

“They never see the report, unless they take 
City Records which gives financial reports of 
= city departments. We never hear from 

em. 


“To be very candid, very little use is made.” 
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f attention, but so far as it 
is ” 
not recall any opinions expressed. 


The following replies show a definite use: 
“A y, or more if they desire, are placed on 
desks of all clubs, and civic organ- 


we ys kept in files for refer 

- or erence.” 

“N pers readily and comment on 
them. The public est some interest, but 
not to the extent to which the subject is en- 


“Several of our local organizations take a 
meeting to discuss some particular phase of 
each report when it is printed. Our newspapers 

report all through the year for news 
etc ” 


‘or comparisons, J 
“Our report is sought by. local organizations 


well pers. 2 
“They look upon it with much favor, and it 
used for definite information.” 

“We find that by showing our financial af- 
fairs in great detail, we disarm suspicion and 
secure and hold the confidence of influential 
tions and the people.” : 

“All local organizations get copies of report 
and the newspapers publish extracts.” 
“Newspapers quote from report quite exten- 


e 
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a. 
“Newspapers usually print summary, and 
comment in news items and editorials.” 

“They call for and use them.” 

“They have the privilege of using the report 
if they wish. We do not mail them a copy, but 
any record in our office is open to the public.” 

“Our Chamber of Commerce and newspa 
utilize the information, which we furnish 
from time to time in newspaper articles and in 
their other publications.” 

“Not furnished, but is subject to inspection 
by the taxpayer in the district any time.” 

“Are not gotten up as any form of propa- 
ganda for these agencies, though we have had 
some very complimentary notices about them— 
especially from the newspapers.” 

“Newspapers are anxious to publish and be 
paid for same; local organizations make but 
little use of it.” 

“Board of Trade has copies on file for ref- 
erence.” 

“There is constant inquiry from local organ- 
izations in regard to the board outline of finan- 
cial work and considerable publicity is given 
these.” 

“Used for publicity only in urging the people 
to vote bonds for new buildings and better 
school facilities.” 

“The report receives notice and more or less 
comment, criticism and discussion by the news- 
papers. The civic organizations must give some 
consideration, because we are often invited to 
their meetings to discuss some of the matter 
presented in the report.” 


Yearly Accounting Essential 

A study of the replies shows conclusively that 
there is a very real need for the annual finan- 
cial report. Every city, large or small, cer- 
tainly should prepare one, whether typewritten 
or printed. We are servants of a public trust 
and as such should make a yearly accounting. 

With the cost of education jumping by leaps 
and bounds, school budgets strained to the 
utmost, and taxpayers critical, there seems a 
greater need for a more detailed accounting in 
order to assure the critics that the public money 
is not wasted. Advertise what we are doing 
with the taxpayers’ money and kill the criti- 
cism. 

Have we not all had the feeling that if the 
critical public could spend a little time in the 
business office watching the officials endeavor to 
make the school dollar stretch just a little fur- 
ther, all criticism would vanish? Even if they 
cannot come to us, we can go to them through 
our reports. 

Almost every city in the United States which 
is trying to keep pace with growing educational 
standards, has been compelled to ask for larger 
appropriations for schools. The public is en- 
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titled to know the reason for this increase and 
how the money has been spent. 


Up to a few years ago there were apparently 
as many methods of accounting as there were 
school systems. Financial reports were unin- 
telligible to the average layman and compari- 
sons with other cities without value. Since 
there have been demands for increase in appro- 
priations; there has also been a demand for uni- 
form accounting. These demands come from 
the school officials rather than from the tax- 
paying public and are a strong indication that 
those in charge of the business end of the 
schools are anxious to account for increased 
costs by showing increased needs. 


Dr. Strayer says: “It is only when adequate 
information is available that the taxpayers have 
an opportunity to vote intelligently with respect 
to the fiscal administration of his schools.” The 
responsibility of furnishing such information 
rests with the school accountant. 


The annual reports received and examined 
show great variety in size and content. The 
effect of the wonderful work of this association 
in standardizing public school accounting is 
easily seen, as all but three of the reports closely 
follow the general headings advised. 


Form of Reports 

In working out per capita costs, “average 
daily attendance” seems to be the basis for 
figures, although three cities use “average be- 
longing” and one “total enrollment.” A recent 
bulletin on school expenditures and school out- 
lays, released by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, gives “total population” as a basis for 
figuring per capita costs, as does also a late 
N. E. A. report. Perhaps some standardizing 
in this part of the work would be well, as it 
would make for better comparison. 


The smallest printed reports were in the form 
of a school directory 3”x5”, containing from 
thirty to sixty pages. The secretary’s financial 
report occupies from five to seven pages and is 


q 
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a very condensed analysis of receipts and all 
bursements. FI 

The most popular size of printed report is « 
booklet about 5”x7”—a handy size for filing 
ready reference. 

Perhaps from motives of economy, the anny 
financial report in most cities, is given a p 
in the report of the superintendent of schoolg 
It occupies a comparatively small space and ig 
generally in the form of an analysis of receipts 
and disbursements, budget estimates and ex 
pense, per capita costs and statistical tab 
quite similar in content to the reports of ec 
nial days. 

The comparatively few cities that print 
separate financial report give a very detail 
analysis of expense by schools, per capita costy_ 
under each class of expense, comparison of co 
with other cities of the same population, a@ 
many historical and statistical tables. Su 
reports should be invaluable to city official 
school officials, and board members, as they p: 
tically put the books of record into the hang 
of those who cannot easily or readily refer t# 
them. It also assists the newly elected boar 
member to acquaint himself with the finanei 
condition of the schools by placing the inform: 
tion in convenient and condensed form so tha 
he may study if he so desires. : 

The board member is a taxpayer elevated 
the public to a position of trust. His education 
goes on from year to year, and the schools would. 
gain much in service if the reports were so de. 
signed that the financial condition could bh 
quickly and easily read and understood. P 
statistics are ignored by the average citizen 
he is likely to go to the trouble of analyzing 
them for himself. He will, however, study them 
with interest if they are prepared for him in 
attractive, simple, non-technical, and graphi¢ 
form, so that he may easily and readily grasp 
their import. If the accountant wishes to have 
his reports and tables eagerly read and studied, 
he must not neglect this important part of his 
work. 
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Some County Superintendency Duties 


N. R. Baker, Superintendent of Education, Jefferson County, Birmingham, Alabama. 


It is the duty of the county superintendent of 
education to hire, fire, promote, demote, pro- 
voke, revoke, boost, toast and roast. 


Smile, file, console, cajole, supervise, under- 
vise, intervise, regulate, interrogate, estimate, 
cooperate and conferenciate. 


Be orator, teacher, explainer, deductor, in- 
structor, nerve doctor. 


Be chauffer, be manager and managed, ad- 
visor and advised, laugh and be laughed at, 
scold and be scolded, charge and be charged, 
apologize and be apologized to (only occasion- 
ally), confess and be father confessor, offer 
prizes and refuse bribes. 

Love trustees, school board members, patrons, 
children, teachers, all humanity. 

Listen to the bore—josh ,joke, jostle, be all 
things to all men. 

Make a budget so correct and firm that no one 
ean budge it. 

Sell boxes at box suppers, address ladies’ 
clubs, fill programs, hear classes, hear speeches, 
attend literaries, found libraries, carry visitors 
to see your best schools. 

Attend funerals, cure homesickness, give wed- 
ding presents, name babies. 

Refuse to act as judge at school fairs, but 
attend ’em and commend ’em. Act as judge in 
debates and oratorical and recitation contests. 
Act as a referee in athletic contests. 

Train teachers for the adjoining city system 
and the adjoining richer counties. 

Allow ambitious graduates to use the schools 





as a stepping stone to law or medicine or the 
ministry. 

Be bold as a lion and meek as a lamb. 

Teach the illiterate. Buy books for the indi- 
gent. 

Listen to the politicians who expect you to 
“just pass the word down among the teachers,” 
lend an ear for the time being to the would-be 
statesman who offers a trade. 

Contribute to those whose houses have 
burned, whose crops have failed, help the 
cripple, and the orphan, contribute to teachers’ 
pensions, orphan asylums and old folks’ homes. 

Attend all educational meetings, welfare 
meetings, farmers’ meetings, club meetings, P. 
T. A. and S. I. A. meetings, lodges, associations, 
dinners, breakfasts and luncheons given in 
honor of notable nabobs. 

Fill out questionnaires and then more ques- 
tionnaires. 

Help high school pupils in their debates, ad- 
just salaries, arrange a salary schedule that will 
please everybody (something that never has 
been done). 

Calculate income and inheritance taxes for 
teachers. This is the lightest of all his duties. 

Listen to the confidences of demure teachers 
about to take the great leap, advise teachers as 
to their future educational or marital or busi- 
ness relations. 

Organize drives and drive the organization 
till it drives the drive to a driveling success. 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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HIGH SCHOOL, OTTUMWA, IOWA, 





Craft & Boerner, Architects, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Ottumwa High School 


The new Ottumwa High School, completed in 
August, 1923, is located on one of the principal 
arterial streets of the city, about four or five 
blocks from the business center. The site is a 
high knoll overlooking the city, so that the 
building can be seen from almost any district in 
Ottumwa. The site in itself slopes towards the 
two principal streets, so that in planning the 
building an extra story of instructional rooms 
This 
makes the building appear a story higher in the 
front than in the rear. 


was provided on the two street fronts. 


The construction followed in planning this 
building was of the skeleton type of reinforced 
concrete similar to that used in office buildings, 
warehouses, etc. This means that all walls are 
simple face-brick, trimmed with Bedford stone, 
and backed up with tile. They carry no load 
other than their own. The building is, there- 
fore, fireproof with the exception of the win- 
dows and trim, since all partition work is com- 
posed of clay tile plastered. 

The corridor floors and stairs throughout the 
building are of terrazzo, laid in two colors to 
form a pleasing pattern. The floors of the 
classrooms, study rooms, laboratories, gym- 
nasium, ete., are of maple, properly treated. 
The floor of the library is of two color cork tile 
laid in pattern. The trim throughout the build- 
ing is of straight grained red oak, stained and 
varnished. : 

Some of the special features in the building 
consist of the following: 

An auditorium comfortably seats 1400 per- 
sons. The aisleways and steps in this auditor- 
ium are covered with corktile in order to insure 
quiet. 

The gymnasium provides a playing floor of 
60x90 feet, with a cork covered running track 
and permanent bleacher seats for approximately 
800. The gymnasium floor outside of the play- 








ing floor is large enough to provide for collap- 
sible bleachers so that at important games 1800 
to 2000 people can be accommodated. <A 20x60 
foot pool is provided below the gymnasium, 
entered on each side from the boys and girls, 
shower rooms. The pool itself is lined with 
ceramic tile with standard intercollegiate mark- 
ings. 
non-slip ceramic tile. 


The floor around the pool is covered with 


The walls of the pool 


room are wainscoted with a glazed tile for a 
height of about five feet, with magnesite plaster 
above, properly enameled. 

The cafeteria is located below the auditorium 
with a seating capacity of about 500. This 
places the cafeteria in approximately the center 
of the building, with easy access from the stairs 
and all corridors. A complete kitchen and all 
necessary accessories are provided. 
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THE AUDITORIUM OF THE OTTUMWA HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THE ROOF FACES SOUTH AND RECEIVES 
UNLIGHT ALL DAY. 
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PRINT SHOP IS WELL LIGHTED AND IS TYPICAL OF ALL 
THE SHOPS. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE OTTUMWA, IOWA, HIGH SCHOOL. Messrs. Croft & Boerner, Architects, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A TYPICAL CLASSROOM TEACHER’S WARDROBE 
AND BOOK CASE. 


The book and coat lockers for all the pupils 
are recessed into the corridor walls, which elim- 
inates the necessity of large locker rooms. 

The artificial lighting of the building has 
been given very careful thought so that when 
artificial lighting is necessary it approaches as 
nearly as possible the natural daylight. The 
classrooms, study rooms, library, ete. are 
equipped with adequate semi-indirect lighting 
fixtures constructed of the three-cased glass. 
The total cost of the building as above out- 
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THE GYMNASIUM OF THE OTTUMWA HIGH SCHOOL. 


lined amounted to $868,000, which makes the 
cost per pupil about $670. 

The plan of the building provides for future 
wings so that the ultimate building will com- 
plete the large triangle and make the circulation 
through the corridors triangular in shape, with 
stairs located at all angles in the triangle. 

The architects were Messrs. Croft & Boerner, 
Minneapolis. 


Arlington Heights Township High School 
Building 


J. N. Coleman, Architect, Chicago. 


Arlington Heights is one of Cook County’s 
most active towns, located about twenty miles 
out of Chicago on the Northwestern Railroad. 
Its population has grown remarkably within the 
last few years due to its close proximity to Chi- 
cago and the numerous local industrial enter- 
prises. This increase naturally has called for a 
corresponding growth in the public school 
accommodations. 


In the early part of 1921, the existing school 
board of District No. 214, realizing that the 
township was in need of a larger and more 
modern high school, ordered an election for the 
purpose of issuing bonds to the amount of $75,- 
000. The election was held March, 1922, and 
carried unanimously, fully demonstrating the 
sentiment of the people toward the necessity of 
proper, increased educational facilities. The 
building of the Arlington Heights Township 
High School being approved, steps were imme- 
diately taken to have plans drawn, and building 


operations begun July, 1922, and early in Sep- 
tember of 1923 the new building was ready for 
occupancy. 

The structure is situated on an imposing site 
near the Northwest Highway. The building is 
rectangular, one story high, except for the front 
central section which is built to a full two story 
height. The entrance tower gives the building 
additional height where it is most effective. The 
exterior lines are reminiscent of the Gothic and 
the whole in its setting far back on the school 
grounds, presents a pleasing picture from the 
highway. 

The architects, J. N. Coleman & Company of 
Chicago, have instituted various practical fea- 
tures into the planning and construction of the 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS. 
J. N. Coleman, Architect, Chicago, 








Til. THE GYMNASIUM 


building using to the possible greatest advan- 
tage all space allowed. These features will be 
noted as the explanation of the layout proceeds. 

The exterior construction of the building is 
of brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone. The 
main interior partitions throughout are built of 
tile and, therefore, extremely fire resisting. 
There are no classrooms below the first floor. 
The basement located centrally, is entirely en- 
closed by masonry walls and consists only of the 
rooms required for the heating plant. The 
floors of all classrooms, gymnasium and 
assembly hall have a concrete base resting 
directly on a cinder bed. This does away with 
air spaces under the building through which fire 
can travel. It will also be noted that there are 
many exits from the various rooms throughout 
the building, and as all rooms except three are 
on the first floor, escape from the building 
through exits and windows is easily accom- 
plished. The three rooms on the second floor 
are at the head of a wide fireproof stairway. 
These advantages of construction so minimize 
the chance of spread of fire and offer so many 
avenues of egress that the dangers from fire or 
panic are practically eliminated. 

It will be noticed that the gymnasium and 
assembly hall are both on the first floor which is 
a particular advantage as both are separately 
accessible from the outside and from the main 
corridor, and that the disturbances from noises, 
so common when stories are superimposed, are 





ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL., HIGH SCHOOL. 
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ARLINGTON HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL, 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS. 


eliminated. Each of these rooms can be closed 
from other parts of the building so that enter- 
tainments may be open to the public without 
disturbance of classes that may be in study. 

The general plan illustrates what can be done 
in the'way of eliminating waste corridor space 
by studied arrangement of the various rooms. 
This often wasted space is utilized to the great- 
est possible advantage. 


The interior wood trim throughout including 
doors and cabinets, is of red oak and highly 
finished. The windows are the patented Sim- 
plex type which give, when required, one hun- 
dred per cent ventilation and an abundance of 
light. The window hardware is of bronze. 


As one enters the building he finds a wide 
corridor with a finished floor of highly polished 
terrazzo which is carried up the main steel 
stairway and in the second floor hall as well. 
There is an exhibition cabinet in one side wall 
for trophies, etc. In another wall is located a 
ticket window. To one side of the main stair- 
way is located the clothes checking room. 
Bulletin boards are built in the walls and there 
is a public drinking fountain. 


To the left of the main corridor and through 
a double door opening, one enters a spacious 
assembly and study hall, 55 feet wide and 60 
feet long, which may well serve as a community 
auditorium. The lower floor and balcony of the 
assembly hall will seat approximately 600 
people. The balcony is hung from the roof con- 
struction and offers no obstructions to the view 
of people who may be seated underneath. 




















Numerous skylights give an abundance of light 
for study purposes. The stage is divided into 
two sections, a fore-stage and a back stage by 
folding doors which at any time may be thrown 


J. N. Coleman, Architect, 
Chicago, Ill, 


open to make the stage full size for school pro- 
ductions. The back-stage is also divided by 
folding doors and may be converted into two 
classrooms. A sliding platform is concealed 
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AUDITORIUM AND STUDY HALL OF THE ARLINGTON HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL. 
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ILL. J. N. Coleman, Architect, Chicago, III. 
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underneath the fore-stage which may be pulled 


out for use at any time. The assembly hall is 
decorated in plastic ornamentation and is 
equipped wit!. the most modern electric lighting 
fixtures, stage lighting, curtains and scenery, 
desk chairs, and has accommodation for the use 
of a moving picture machine. Classrooms are 
connected direct to the assembly hall in several 
instances; however, very little disturbance is 
caused from this arrangement as most of the 
period changes are made by the entire school at 
the same time. 

To the right of the main entrance and under 
the main stairway, one enters the gymnasium, 
which also has an imposing side entrance facing 
one of the main thoroughfares. The gymna- 
sium is 20’ 6” in height and has a playing space 
70 feet long and 44 feet wide, with bleachers 
having a seating capacity of approximately 400 
people. The balcony is constructed so that one 
may see advantageously from any point, and a 
platform and scoreboard are provided at one 
end. The walls of the gymnasium are lined 
with interior face brick and the ceiling is of 
metal. It is fully equipped for basket ball and 
other indoor recreations. 

Easily accessible to the gymnasium are the 
boys and girls toilets and shower rooms which 
also may be entered from the main corridor. 
The boys shower occupies the space underneath 
the gymnasium balcony, and adjoining is a stor- 
age room for equipment. 

The remainder of the main floor is devoted to 
recitation rooms, laboratories, domestic and 
commercial rooms, manual training room, 
library, reception room and principal’s office and 
teachers’ rest room. On the second floor are 
located two large laboratories, a lecture room, 
dark room, and above the heaters a fan room for 
ventilation. 

The recitation rooms are equipped with built- 
in bookeases, blackboards and the most modern 
desk seats. 

In the right hand corner is located the man- 
ual training room, which measures 28’x32’ and 
has a separate exit. It is equipped with built-in 


bookeases, lavatory, blackboards and work 
benches of the latest design. A skylight gives 
added light. Connected with this work room is 


a first-class finishing shop. 

To the left of the assembly hall are located 
the domestic science department rooms provided 
with ranges and all other necessary parapher- 
nalia. These rooms are divided by a glazed 
partition with serving shelf and cabinets below. 
A completely equipped laundry is connected 
with the domestic arts room. 

In the rear of the building are the commercial 
and agricultural rooms. The commercial and 
typewriting rooms are divided by a glazed par- 
tition with shelf and wickets for banking pur- 
poses. The agricultural room is equipped with 
a large built-in cabinet and laboratory. A sky- 
light in the rear of room gives added light. 


One of the lightest rooms facing the main 
street is set aside for a library. It is equipped 
along two walls with sections of bookcases. 


Between library and main corridor are located 
the principal’s office and reception room which 
are divided by glazed partitions. The princi- 
pal’s office has built-in bookeases and lockers, 
also a private lavatory adjoining. To the right 
of the main corridor is the teacher’s rest room 
with lavatory adjoining. 

On the second floor, each laboratory is 
equipped with supply cabinets, wash basins, and 
modern laboratory work tables. Both rooms 
adjoin a lecture room which has bleacher seats 
and demonstrating sink and table. Adjoining 
one of the laboratories is a dark room equipped 
with supply case and a sink. 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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THE OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL 
A Cosmopolitan High School Suited for a 
Small City 
Messrs. Randall and Vedder, Architects, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The new high school at Oswego, New York, 
was completed early in the spring of 1923, and 
has been occupied for more than a year with 
splendid satisfaction to the school authorities 
and the community. The school is of the 
metropolitan type and provides adequate facil- 
ities for every activity included in the broad 
program. 


The building is three stories high and has a 
basement with full length windows. It is in 
effect a four-story building with the main front- 
age on First Street and a secondary frontage 
on Mohawk Street. 

The building is planned in the shape of a 
huge letter L, and has an abundance of light on 
all sides. It is very compact and is arranged 
with a view to extension as the student body in- 
creases. A second rear wing can be added at 
the left corresponding to the present auditor- 
ium and gymnasium wing. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL OF THE OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK. 





] | 
THIRD FLOOR PLAN OF THE OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


The general design of the building is Classic, 


and while it is severely plain and without un- 
necessary or costly ornament, it is still a very 
dignified and impressive structure. The ex- 
terior is of buff wire cut brick, Indiana lime- 
stone, and McDermott blue stone water-table. 


The interior construction is entirely fire- 
proof. The walls are of terra cotta tile and the 
floors of concrete. In the corridors the flooring 
is of marble terrazzo; in the classrooms, comb 
grain Georgia pine. The interior trim is west- 
tern brown ash and the doors are flush moulded 
veneer. 











UPPER PART OF AUDITORIUM 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF THE OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


The basement contains, in addition to the 
boiler and fan rooms and the usual service 
rooms, a series of shops and work rooms for the 
manual training and the household arts depart- 
ments. A cafeteria lunchroom and one class- 
room are also on this floor. The gymnasium, 
together with the locker and shower rooms, may 
be entered from this floor. 
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On the first floor there are three large and un- 
usually interesting rooms. The most important 
of these is the auditorium which measures 60’ 8” ; . 
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Randall & Vedder, Archts., Syracuse, N. Y, 


The third floor includes five classrooms, a 
room for physical geography, laboratories for 
physics and chemistry, a science lecture room, 
and a large study hall. 

The building is equipped with the best type 
of sanitary apparatus. The plumbing is of the 
Heating and ventilation 
are provided by a steam plant equipped with 
large fans and air washers. Every classroom 
All heat is under 


best heavy duty type. 


has supplementary radiation. 
thermostatic control. 

The building is wired for electric light and 
power. An inter-communicating telephone sys- 
tem has been installed. 

The building cost $500,000, not including 
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stage is fitted with dressing rooms and is amply DS ES eats | 
equipped for all school entertainments. The | 
room has two fire exits at the front and is in 


every way suited to community as well as school 
uses. The second interesting room on this floor 
is the library which is equipped according to 
the best library standards. The third large 
room on the first floor is a study hall which 
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serves also for various community and student 
activities. In addition to the foregoing, there 
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biology rooms, administrative offices, a medical AF 
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a suite of three rooms for the commercial de- VESTIBULE 
partment, a number of study rooms, and several EE oe 1 
service rooms. The balcony of the auditorium Lf === iM 


is entered from this floor. 
a motion picture booth. 


It is equipped with 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
FLOOR PLANS OF THE OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, 


OSWEGO, N. Y. Randall & Vedder, Architects, 
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MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
MAXWELL, CALIF. 


THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


Eugene Jerel Irwin, Principal Maxwell Union 
High School, Maxwell, Calif. 

In these days of relatively high building costs 

and a general demand on the part of the rural 

publie for a complete high school plan the purse 





strings, as well as the architect’s ingenuity, are 
taxed to the breaking point. 

However, Maxwell, California, has met the 
demands upon it by the erection of a small but 
complete high school plan. Woollett and Lamb, 
architects, Sacramento, California, directed the 























Commencian Loom 











Woollett & Lamb, Archts., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


construction. The cost of the plant was $85,- 
000. This included not only the main building 
but a splendid frame gymnasium as well. 

The main building has exterior walls of 
Dennison Interlocking Tile, with the exterior 
finished in cement and the interior finished with 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 


Woolett & Lamb, Architects, Sacramento, Calif. 
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HOW DO TAX-EXEMPT BONDS AFFECT 
SCHOOL FINANCES? 

Some of the educators who have in recent 
years advanced ideas on new sources of taxation 
in aid of the schools have been confronted with 
a variety of theories on the broad question of 
taxation. They have been told that taxation is 
the one great unsolved problem in political 
economy, and that every theory advanced as 
something new and worth trying is in reality 
something old, which has been tried and in 
many instances found wanting. 

Again, they have been told that taxation on 


- the whole involves some complex considerations 


which are not always clear to the layman and 
upon which even the tax experts may differ. 
Thus, departures in the field of taxation must 
be approached with more than ordinary circum- 
spection and caution, and with a full knowledge 
as to where the burden will finally fall. 

There are certain fundamentals upon which 
all students of the subject are agreed. There 
is, for instance, no question that all taxes are 
ultimately borne by the consumer. To tax a 
certain interest, industrial or commercial, 
means that such tax is shifted upon other shoul- 
ders, and that the merchant or manufacturer 
does not bear the burden imposed. 

But, we are here concerned with tax-exempt 
bonds. Some educators have recently ventured 
the suggestion that the taxation of all govern- 
ment bonds, federal, state, and municipal, may 
be engaged in with a view of applying the yield 
to the cause of education. 

The answer here must be that some eminent 
tax experts have held that no class of bonds, 
either governmental, corporate, or individual 
should be exempt. But, tax experts have not 
been of one mind on the subject. No one has 
as yet reduced all the economies here involved 
to a final and incontrovertible analysis. 

If all bonds are taxed, it only follows, too, 
that school bonds will be taxed. As securities, 
subject to taxation, school bonds will sell at a 
lower market price, or must provide a larger 
interest rate. If school bonds have found a 
ready market at a current rate of interest, and 
have even been sold at a premium, it is because 
they have been tax-exempt. Thus, the imme- 
diate effect of a tax upon bonds would mean 
an added burden upon school funds. 

The thought, however, has been that in tax- 
ing all bonds, the revenues of the several units 
of government could be handsomely increased. 
That may be true, but on the other hand, these 
same units of government would be obliged tc 
pay a higher rate of interest on the obligations 
engaged in, and while the margin may be in 
their favor, the amount of that margin may 
be nominal only. 

It is not likely that a tax on the several 
billions of federal bonds can be of service to 
state or community school funds. Nor is it 
likely that the investors who bought their bonds 
in good faith on a non-tax basis will now be 
asked by the government to pay a tax upon them. 
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In turning to the municipal bonds, the same 
difficulty as to a sudden imposing of a tax is 
encountered. 

Finally, the mathematics of the whole prob- 
lem, from a state and local point of view, will 
have to be set clear before it can safely be 
asserted that the taxation of all classes of bonds 
will, or can, ultimately be of service in sup- 
port of education. The subject is involved with 
considerations that deserve careful study before 
conclusive views can be advanced. 


OUR BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN COURT 
LITIGATION 

It has frequently been asserted that no coun- 
try on earth engages in law making upon a 
larger scale than our own, and that no people 
flock to the courts with greater frequency to 
secure an interpretation of their laws than do 
the people of the United States. 

This may be due to a mania for law mak- 
ing, or to the circumstance of a country still in 
a constructive period, or finally to an irascible 
temperament. Whatever may be the answer 
here, the fact remains that the courts of the 
land are congested with litigation, and that the 
school interests continually figure in that liti- 
gation. 

We are, however, here concerned more 
largely with the character of the contentions on 
school administrative matters that find their 
way into the law courts of the land, than we are 
with the volume of law cases. An examination 
of these reveals the fact that the larger number 
of differences arise in the creation or re-creation 
of rural school districts. Whenever divisions 
or annexations are engaged in, the equities 
arising out of tax support lead to dispute and 
the interpretation of laws and the amendments 
thereto is invoked. 

Next, in the number of law suits involving 
school interests are those dealing with school 
elections, school board authority, taxation, con- 
tracts, and liabilities. The question as to a 
compliance with the formalities incident to elec- 
tions of school trustees, bonds and boundary 
changes is an everlasting source of litigation. 
The objecting taxpayer usually looks for defects 
in procedure upon which to build his case. The 
courts must interpret what the amendments 
amend, and what the original law sustains. 


Contentions, over contracts made between 
school boards and the professional workers, are 
frequently carried into the courts, and arisé 
more largely out of dismissals of persons and 
the cancellation of agreements. Then follow the 
suits brought by irate parents who feel that 
their children have been unjustly dealt with. 
These usually hinge upon the power of the board 
of education to demote or expel a pupil in the 
interest of general school discipline, or to exert 
health rules contrary to certain cults, or con- 
victions entertained by parent. 

Many of the lawsuits filed by parents and 
teachers are conceived in a retaliatory spirit, 
and based upon flimsy grounds, which in their 
determination establish no new principles in 
law and do not disturb the old. 


Whether the school board has the right to 
forbid Alice Jane, a pupil, to powder her nose, 
Mary Ann, a teacher, to attend a dancing party, 
or John Henry, a schoolmaster, to indulge in 
a pipe of tobacco, may be of some consequence. 
But, the larger issues, dealing with the physical 
safety and mental progress of a whole pupil 
constituency, are of more vital concern to the 
state. 


If it can be said that the country at large is 
still in a building period in which many of the 
relations between interest and interest remain 
to be ironed out, it also follows that the coun- 
try’s system of education is constantly attended 
with innovations and changes which engage the 
attention of the law-interpreter as well as the 
law-maker. 


Those who dispense education are as much 
exposed to the spirit of opposition as are those 
voluntarily engaged in commercial and jndus- 
trial pursuits. While one set of litigators con- 
tends over financial gain, the other grows rest- 
less under established authority. 


WILL THE COST OF SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION COME DOWN? 

The process of deflation begun a few years 
ago has been a slow one. Certain commodities 
have gone back to pre-war prices, but on the 
whole, the cost of things comprising the neces- 
sities of life has not been materially lessened. 
This also applies to the cost of building con- 
struction. 

The pressure here has been more severe upon 
public school authorities than it has upon pri- 
vate interests, except when these have dealt 
with the problem of family housing. The con- 
struction of hotels, office, store, or factory build- 
ings are voluntary enterprises predicated upon 
the estimated return upon an investment. A 
schoolhouse is usually a necessity. The money 
required for its construction is subject to legal 
limitations. 


While many school building programs have 
been formulated, and the money required to 
carry them out is in sight, it is also true that 
many other schoolhouse programs hinge upon 
favorable bond issue elections. In other words, 
their determination will be guided by public 
sentiment, influenced by the cost of construc- 
tion, and by the general business conditions. 

With the element of unemployment asserting 
itself in all the industrial centers of the coun- 
try, the assumption must be that a reduction 
in labor costs will follow. If this be true, then 
the cost of material must likewise take on a 
lowering trend. At any rate, the supposition 
here warranted is that the schoolhouse programs 
now formulated can be realized within the 
budgets named. The opposite was true several 
years ago when the price tendency was upward 
and went far beyond the earlier estimates. 
Those having in contemplation schoolhouse 
projects may proceed with reasonable assurance 
that they will not be exposed to the embarrass- 
ments which grow out of a rising market in 
labor and materials. Nor is it likely that the 


bond market will undergo any unfavorable 
change. School bonds have always found a 
ready sale, and the financial world in time of 
depression turns more readily to staple securi- 


ties than it does to speculative investments. 

On the whole, the school building program 
of the United States is a stupendous one, being 
by far larger than any similar program recorded 
in the past. The general business trend, coupled 
here and there with acute local conditions, may 
cause some hesitation as to prospective school 
building projects, yet the necessities of the sit- 
uation will, in most instances, compel affirma- 
tive action and a readiness to encounter the 
strain. 


In conclusion, it is gratifying to note that 
where comprehensive building programs have 
been adopted the means for their realization 
have also been assured. These programs which 
are the outcome of an intelligent study of im- 
mediate and prospective needs are amply forti- 
fied with bond issues and direct taxation sup- 
port. Thus, with a lower cost tendency it is 
reasonable to assume that the ultimate ex- 
penditures will be safely within the earlier 
estimates. 

THE ETHICS OF A CONTRACT BETWEEN 
TEACHER AND BOARD 

This is the season of the year when boards of 
education, and more specially those of the rural 
districts, are confronted with the bane of broken 
teachers’ contracts. Here is a sample of the 
kind of communications that school authorities 


receive, and which tells the whole story in a few 
words : 
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“Dear Sir: Since signing a contract to teach 
in Battle Creek schools next year, I have re- 
ceived an offer that will be more convenient to 
me, and which I have decided to accept.” 

The non-ethical course here pursued has not 
only incensed school boards, but has frequently 
marred that cordial spirit which should exist be- 
tween school executives and the professional 
workers. In the past boards have, in being con- 
fronted with broken contracts, been inclined to 
resort to drastic measures. But, such measures 
are futile. 

The teacher that will deliberately violate an 
obligation is not the most desirable person to 
set examples in ethics before a body of children. 
Thus, resort to court action compelling com- 
pliance with the terms of a contract, is not 
within lines of expediency. Nor can punitive 
action, in the way of monetary redress, serve 
any practical purpose. 

The solution to the problem must be found in 
a code of ethics taught by the teachers’ colleges, 
normal schools, and promulgated by departments 
of education. The professional conscience of 
the teacher must be touched and the general at- 
titude of the school workers must be one that 
will discountenance unethical conduct. 

The school authorities of the state of Michi- 
gan have recently distributed some twenty thou- 
sand copies of a code which deals with the pro- 
fessional ethics for teachers and boards of edu- 
cation. The code is largely the work of those 
engaged in the profession of teaching who are 
familiar with the common breaches in the school 
administrative field. 

Here, of course, it is not implied that boards 
of education have in the past been entirely free 
from derelictions in their observance of con- 
tracts, but the violations have been more com- 
monly on the side of the teachers than with the 
employing school executives. 

The school boards have, to a large degree, 
been to blame for breaches in contracts. If a 
board employs a teacher that has broken a con- 
tract elsewhere such board is equally culpable 
with the teacher, and has simply aided in per- 
petuating an evil. If teachers were fully ad- 
vised that they could not find engagement with 
one school board while under contract with an- 
other, unless released, the evil would soon elim- 
inate itself. 

It is futile to lecture on the high ethical 
standards that should characterize the business 
relations between school executives and the pro- 
fessional workers unless both sides in their 
capacity of contracting parties stand ready to 
observe them. 

HOW THE NEW YORK BOARD OF 
EDUCATION DID IT 

The transition in the school superintendency 
office of New York City presents a somewhat 
singular phase in school administrative method. 
At any rate, the manner in which an O’Shea 
was substituted for an Ettinger offers an ex- 
ample in how an important task may be per- 
formed with exceptional expedition, and with- 
out the usual preliminaries, public agitation, 
and publicity. 

William L. Ettinger had held the office of 
superintendent for six years, during which time, 
it is alleged, he did some things in an arbitrary 
manner, embarrassed the board of education by 
unwise procedure, and in fact, blocked certain 
policies making for progress. The board, it is 
said, restrained itself from entering upon an 
open rupture and maintained an attitude of for- 
bearance and silence. The disciplinary inter- 
ests of the school system were involved, and 
public confidence in the same were deemed fac- 
tors of primary concern. 

At the end of six years the situation was sur- 
rounded in an atmosphere of doubt. The 
friends of Ettinger, including the several local 
educational bodies, commended his administra- 

tion and urged his re-election. The board of 
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education remained non-committal, and the 
press was unable to make anything like a re 
liable forecast of the outcome. 

When the crucial moment came, two well 
considered nominating speeches were presented. 
One of them re-nominated William L. Ettinger, 
admitting that differences had arisen from time 
to time, but that these had been due to “human 
misunderstandings and widely varying view- 
points.” 

Then the president of the board of education 
stepped out of the chair and took the floor to 
nominate William J. O’Shea. He reviewed the 
administration of the incumbent and pointed 
out its many shortcomings and derelictions. He 
closed his address with the following: “The 
tremendous responsibility which now confronts 
us, inspires us with the courage to make a final 
decision between the interests of a large group 
of educators and a million children on one hand, 
as opposed to the personal interests of one in- 
dividual on the other. The sacredness of the 
calling of those engaged in education and the 
importance of their duties are sufficient to pre- 
vent this board from being stampeded into the 
continuance of inharmonious official relations 
which have impeded our work.” The votes gave 
O’Shea 6 and Ettinger 1. 

The features which distinguish this method 
of procedure from those commonly engaged in 
by school administrative bodies are found in the 
fact that during the administration of the su- 
perintendent it prevented an open rupture, 
played along patiently with him, maintained a 
dignified silence as far as the public press was 
concerned, and finally when the hour for action 
came, placed all its cards on the table, and ex- 
ercised its prerogatives. 


VACATION REFLECTIONS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

The common schools of the nation lock their 
doors for the duration of the summer months 
when teachers and pupils are supposed to in- 
dulge in recreation and rest in order to come 
back refreshed for the fall opening. 

The pupils will chase up and down the streets 
and alleys of the city, or romp amid country 
scenes, according to the ability of the parents 
to provide their children with vacation pleas- 
ures. The teachers will either seek recreation 
in travel or rest in rural seclusion. 

The member of the board of education, who 
is usually a business or professional man, may 
pack his fishing tackle or golf sticks and go 
somewhere with his family where he can forget 
all his troubles. But, there remain the school 
superintendent and the secretary of the board. 
Can they leave the school plant for long? Are 
there not some summer duties which hold them 
to their duties? 

These two school officials may get a few 
weeks in which they may indulge in summer 
dreams. But, the school plant requires a thou- 
sand and one things to put it in readiness to 
receive the pupil army at the autumn opening. 
Besides, the renovations to which the physical 
plant may be subjected, there are articles of 
supplies and equipment that must be provided. 

But, we intended to say something about sum- 
mer reflections. It remains that during the sea- 
son when the schools are closed that time and 
thought may be given to innovations and de- 
partures affecting the administration of the 
schools. There ought also to be sufficient time 
for affording them relaxation which will enable 
the school executives to store new energy and 
zeal for their arduous task. 

The school executive should get away from 
his task long enough to shake off worries and 
cares, get a new perspective and grip in his job, 
and generate new enthusiasm and optimism for 
the mission that is ahead of him. 

The school administrator, on the whole, per- 
forms an arduous task. His is not a bed of 








roses. The best devised mechanism will not run 
itself without the touch of man. The battle 
against ignorance is not confined to a pupil 
constituency. The human factors behind the 
warrior may harrass him both by ignorance and 
selfishness. The accumulated burdens and diffi- 
culties tax the nervous vitality of the man. 
Thus, the administrator, who cannot shake the 
trials of each day when he reaches his pillow 
at night, must seek the soothing atmosphere of 
nature’s own abode and the simple life that it 
prescribes. Here he must find himself, sim- 
plify the role he plays in the game of life, and 
regenerate the spiritual and physical man, and 
secure a new outlook of the complex of life. 


THE PEDDLERS AND BIDDERS FOR 
SCHOOL JOBS 

The educational profession is reasonably dis- 
tinguished for its observance of the ethics which 
should obtain within its own circle, and in de- 
fining its relations with other factors. Much 
effort has been expended in recent years in refin- 
ing these several relations and expressing them 
in definite terms. 

And while there is no outstanding document 
in the form of a code of honor commonly ac- 
cepted, it is true that the several outlines locally 
offered in that direction have not met with 
objections. ‘The general tendency has been to 
recognize the ethical considerations in the pro- 
fession. 


The breaches and violations have, therefore, 
been exceptional and isolated, and for the 
moment would scarcely seem to be worthy of 
mention. And yet educational authorities have 
from time to time found it expedient to promul- 
gate a better understanding of the inter-rela- 
tions that should exist between school workers 
and the ethics that should guide them. 


Year after year teachers have entered into 
contracts with boards of education only to break 
them, over-ambitious young schoolmasters have 
competed for positions against acceptable in- 
cumbents, educational journals have resorted to 
unethical measures against their contempor- 
aries, and boards of education have ignored the 
employment of honorable methods in the selec- 
tion, retention, and dismissal of professional 
workers. 


All these things have happened, and are hap- 
pening, and while, as already stated, their fre- 
quency is nominal, they nevertheless deserve 
mention with a view of eradicating them. 


The real pest among these violators of profes- 
sional ethics is the person that broadcasts his 
application for a school job regardless of the 
rights and prerogatives of the incumbent who 
may be rendering efficient service. He sends 
his mimeographed application, which is coached 
in alluring terms, right and left to unsuspecting 
boards of education. Somebody may deem him 
more desirable than the man now holding the 
job. 

Applicants of this type must be taught that 
it is dishonorable to file an application for a 
position where no vacancy exists, or where the 
efficient encumbent is the legitimate candidate 
to succeed himself. To convey the impression 
that the tenure of the incumbent is in doubt, or 
to intimate that the new applicant is superior 
to the incumbent, constitute tactics which must 
be stamped as being nothing less than con- 
temptible. 

Boards of education should not be misled as 
to the wisdom of considering applicants of the 
kind referred to. The man who employs under- 
handed methods in getting a job will employ the 
same methods in holding it. School authorities 
must set standards in the method and manner 
of choosing professional service if they are to 
exact high standards in the character of that 


service. 
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The Plan and Cost of Operating the Schools 
of the City of Hopewell and Prince 


George County, Virginia’ 
R. K. Hoke, Superintendent of Schools, Hopewell, Virginia. 


From thirty white schools to eleven since 1920, 
such is the record of consolidation in Prince 
George County, Virginia. As a result of this 
program, every white child in the county can 
sleep at home, attend high school each day, and 
get back home at night without having to walk 
more than two miles to school or more than one 
mile to some means of transportation. Our per- 
centage of attendance has increased from 70 per 
cent in 1920 to 91 per cent in 1923, the high 
school enrollment has increased three-fold, and 
educational opportunities have been made equal 
for all children. 

The development of the school system of 
Prince George county has been characterized 
by a state-wide change in the county-unit plan 
of operation, and by a series of rather carefully 
planned consolidation. 

By a division, we mean in Virginia a unit of 
school administration composed of a county, a 
city, a county and a city, or two or more coun- 
ties. By a district, we mean a political unit 
composing a part of the county. It corresponds 
to the township in many states. Under the 
county unit law, which became effective Sept. 
1, 1922, one member of the school board is ap- 
pointed for each district and these district mem- 
bers so appointed form the county board of 
education. 

The Prince George Division 

The school division of Prince George county 
and the city of Hopewell, covering an area of 
294 square miles, with a school population of 
5,000, with a property assessment of $10,000,000 
and with an annual source of revenue of ap- 
proximately $210,000 for school purposes, has 
attempted to provide a system of schools which 
will give every white child in the division the 
advantages of an elementary and high school 
education. 

Before the year 1920, there was no such thing 
in the division as equalization of educational 
opportunities. There were three accredited high 
schools, accessible to less than fifty per cent of 
the school population, and 27 small elementary 
schools, most of which were one and two room 
schools, with meager equipment, poorly trained 
teachers, and with short terms. Two of the five 
districts had no provision whatsoever for high 
school instruction, and only one district was 
attempting to offer high school instruction to 
all its children. One teacher had an average 
daily attendance of 8.6 pupils and another had 
39.8. Some children were walking six miles 
in order to get to school, while others were be- 
ing transported at the expense of the county. 

A careful study of conditions soon convinced 
our school officials that consolidation of schools 
and transportation of pupils were essential to 
the equalization of educational opportunities. 
The school district was made the unit. During 
the following year, consolidations were made 
and each district had one central school in 
which high school instruction was offered. 
School trucks begun bringing in pupils to these 
schools from all parts of the districts. Because 
of bad roads and peculiar local conditions three 
small schools are still operated, but pupils in 
the upper grades are transported from these 
schools to the larger central schools. At pres- 
ent all of our children have the opportunities 
of attending high schools. The number of white 
schools has been reduced from 30 to 11. 


Abstract of address delivered before the Rural Edu- 
cation Section, Department of Superintendence, 
Pon st = Association, at Chicago meeting, 
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FIG. I. MAP OF PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY SHOWING 
THE LOCATION OF SCHOOLS IN 1920. 


There were 30 schools, most of which were one and two 
room schools. There were three four year high schools, 
indicated by a group of three stars with a circle around 
them, accessible to 50% of the school population. 


School Costs 

The increased costs incident to this change 
were very small indeed, especially so when com- 
pared with the advantages offered. In 1920 the 
average salary paid all white teachers was 
$780.70. In 1923, this average was $886.20, an 
increase of thirteen per cent. During this pe 
riod of time the average increase in teachers’ 
salaries in the United States as a whole was 
21 per cent; so, in our division, there certainly 
has been no increased cost of instruction charge- 
able directly to our program of consolidation. 
When we consider that the average annual sal- 
ary paid all teachers in the United States in 
1923 was $1,020, according to Dr. Evenden’s 
study, we see that our cost of instruction has 
not increased so much as it should have. 

The per capita cost of instruction in the ele 
mentary grades based on average daily attend- 
ance was $22.59 in 1920 and $25.66 in 1923, an 
increase of 31.3 per cent. Here again we are 
somewhat below the national average. In high 
school, the per capita cost of instruction has 
increased from $50 in 1920 to $58.70 in 1923, 
or an increase of seventeen per cent. 

The annual cost per pupil transported to 
school is $25. The cost per pupil housed in new 
buildings erected during our period of consoli- 
dation was $96.15. These buildings are the 
“©” type as defined by the American Institute 
of Architects. The per capita cost of general 
control is $1.45; of operating expenses, $5.93; 
and of maintenance, $1.50. The average total 
tax rate for school purposes has increased from 
88 cents per hundred dollars’ worth of property 
to $1 or 13.6 per cent. This increased rate pro- 
vides for interest and sinking fund for bonds 
issued for capital outlay, as well as for other 
expenses. 

Pupil Accounting 

Our record in pupil accounting is somewhat 
encouraging. The percentage of attendance has 
increased from 70 per cent in 1920 to 91 per 
cent in 1923. Our consolidated schools seem 
to hold stronger attractions for our pupils than 
did the smaller schools. The percentage of all 
pupils in high schools has increased from five 
per cent in 1920 to fourteen per cent in 1923. 
In this respect we are somewhat above the 
national average. 

The percentage of elimination in grades one 
to four in 1920 was seventeen per cent and this 
was the same in 1923. In grades five to seven 
percentage of elimination has decreased from 







21 per cent to fifteen per cent. In high school 
elimination has decreased from 12 to ten per — 
cent. Our schools are holding pupils longer — 
than they formerly did, especially in the higher 
grades. 
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FIG. 11. MAP OF PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY SHOWING 
THE LOCATION OF SCHOOLS IN 1923. 


Four stars indicate four year high schools offering voca- 
tional work. Three stars indicate four year high schools. 
Two stars indicate Junior high schools. There are eight 
schools now, three of which are one room schools. Trans- 
portation facilities are provided so that all children in the 
county may now attend high school. 

Also there seems to be a better adjustment of 
pupils to course of study and perhaps a more 
intelligent and sympathetic classification of 
pupils; for, the percentage of failures has de 
creased. In 1920 in grades one to four 25 per 
cent of the pupils in average daily attendance 
failed of promotion, as against sixteen per cent 
in 1923. In grades five to seven, eleven per 
cent failed in 1920 and nine and three-tenths 
per cent in 1923. In high school nine per cent 
in 1920 as against six per cent in 1923 failed 
to advance their classification. By failures we 
mean pupils who failed in more than one sub- 
ject. The average number of pupils per teacher 
based on average daily attendance was 19.1 in 
1920 and 26 in 1923. If we subscribe to the 
theory that a teacher can teach 26 pupils suc 
cessfully, then our program of consolidation has 
effected an economic saving of 36 per cent, with- 
out any definable loss in instruction. 

All aceredited high schools in Virginia must 
have an annual term of 180 days. Consequently, 
when high school opportunities were provided 
for all parts of our division the average length 
of term was increased from 174 days to 180 
days per year. 

Transportation 

Two hundred of our pupils are transported 
on an electric car line at a per capita annual 
cost of $6.75. Five hundred others are trans- 
ported on motor trucks, practically all of which 
are Ford one-ton trucks, at an average annual 
per capita cost of $26. In every case except one 
bids were received and contracts were made 
with individuals who furnish their own trucks, 
at an average annual cost of $27 per pupil 
transported. As an experiment one truck was 
purchased last year by the school board and a 
large school boy was employed to operate it. 
This truck has been operated at an average 
annual cost of $21 per pupil. This estimate 
fixes the life of the truck at three years. School- 
owned trucks are probably forty per cent more 
economical for us than are privately owned 
trucks, which fact will very likely cause our 
school board to purchase more trucks next year. 

Administration 

From the standpoint of administration, our 
division is composed of two distinct units, one 
for the city of Hopewell and the other for Prince 
George county. This arrangement is fixed by 
state law which provides for a system of schools 
in each city and county. These two units are 
There is a 


about equal in school population. 
(Concluded on Page 72) 
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SERVICEABLE 


Lawrence, Mass., 
Elementary School, 
JamesAllen,architect. 
Gold-Seal Battleship 
Linoleum—one of the 
several types of Bond- 
ed Floors— makes a 
sturdy, quiet and har- 
monious floor in the 
kindergarten. 




























































HAT means, first of all, floors that can withstand the con- 
stant heavy trafhc in halls and in class rooms. 


In addition, serviceable school floors must be resilient, noise- 
deadening, and easy as well as economical to keep clean, sanitary 
and in perfect condition. And, to be considered along with these 
practical qualities, is a color scheme in harmony with the deco- 
rative plan of your building. 


The selection of floors which combine these varied require- 
ments is no easy matter for the layman. It is to meet just such 
difficulties that the Bonded Floors Company has developed its 
unique service. 


Everything that contributes to the producing of long-wearing, 
noiseless, beautiful floors—advice from skilled flooring engineers, 
guaranteed flooring materials, scientific installation by expert 
workmen—is included in the service of Bonded Floors Company. 


A Surety Bond with Every Floor BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Final assurance of floor satisfaction is Division of Congoleum Company, Inc. 
the Surety Bond issued by the UV. S. Manufacturers - Engineers - Contractors 


. P . " hi h - - ° . 
saad evan tie teil aii ae Main Offices: 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bonded Floors specifications. The bond New York + Boston - Philadelphia - Cleveland - Detroit 
insures freedom from repair expensedue Chicago - Kansas City - et eee Los Angeles 


to defects in materials or workmanship. (Diseri » tn achcer dcteatadiiaieliah 


NDED FLOORS 


The following types of resilient floors are installed by this company and bonded by the 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company :—Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum, Gold-Seal Tread- 
lite Tile, -Seal Cork Carpet, Gold-Seal Rubber Tile, Gold Seal Natural Cork Tile. 
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B-11% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 





ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 





B-26—Cloest 





match our 


BANGOR, PA. 











The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
her. Human ingenuity has never been able to 
produce diamonds, nor Blackboards that can 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
It’s free. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE (0. 


Worth Building 






















Send for it. 








Easton, Pa. 









(Concluded from Page 70) 
separate school board for each unit of the 
division, but the central offices are the same for 
both. The superintendent, clerk of the county 
school board, stenographer, home demonstration 
agent for the county, visiting teacher and at- 
tendance officer for the city all occupy the cen- 
tral offices. Two separate systems of record are 
kept. The superintendent is the executive offi- 
cer for both systems and all records, financial 
and otherwise, are kept under his general super- 
vision. Both school boards meet regularly once 
a month, on different days, for the purpose of 
approving bills, deciding on general policies, 
and attending to other routine and new busi- 
ness. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the county unit system has made pos- 
sible the simplification and directness of busi- 
ness procedure, equalization of educational op- 
portunities, has made possible more economic 
buying, and has attracted men of wider vision, 
influence, and interest to positions on the school 
board. 
Supervision 

The superintendent is the chief supervisory 
officer. Except in the colored schools, there is 
no special supervisor of instruction. The prin- 
cipal of each large school is a supervising prin- 
cipal and devotes all of his time to supervision 
and administration. In the smaller schools the 
principals must spend at least 80 minutes per 
day in supervision. 

Principals’ meetings are held monthly in 
superintendent’s office. These meetings are held 
in addition to the regular teachers’ meetings 
and are solely for the purpose of discussing 
problems of supervision and administration. 
Methods are discussed, comparative studies are 
made, and uniform procedure is decided upon. 
These are real cabinet meetings in which policies 
are evolved. This is our most effective means 
of planning and organizing for action, as well 


as for checking results. Our last project in 
these meetings was the making of a series of 
uniform objective tests, based on the standards 
of our state elementary course of study. The 
results of these tests have diagnosed our weak- 
nesses, and have fixed goals to be reached during 
the spring term by each school, class, teacher 
and pupil. Another interesting and valuable 
project worked out in these meetings was a uni- 
form objective grading system now used in all 
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FIG. Ill. COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF COSTS AND 
ATTENDANCE. 


of our schools. The group method is used as 
a basis, the median corresponding roughly to 
eighty per cent, for it was found in our division 
that eighty per cent is the median grade given 
by all teachers for a period of two years. By 
the use of these tests and with the use of this 
grading system the marking of pupils, their 
classification, acceleration, and retardation have 
been made uniform and objective. Comparisons 
can be made among the various schools and 
weaknesses can be detected and remedied. 


While our progress has been encouraging, we 
must realize that for the future, economy and 
efficiency alike demand the further consolida- 
tion of all high school work in one central 
school. With the coming of good roads and 
with the increased demands made on our pres 
ent smaller school plants, this opportunity will 
come. The year 1926 should, and I believe will, 
see every white child attending high school in 
our county housed in one large central school 
plant where opportunities of selection of 
courses, educational and vocation guidance and 
attention to individual needs may be provided 
more freely. We have succeeded in equalizing 
educational opportunities within our own divi- 
sion. Our next problem is to make these op 
portunities equal to those offered in the best 
schools of the country at large. 


—Unless the voters approve next November 
a three mill tax levy, the school of Akron 
Ohio, will have to be subjected to some harmful 
economies. This is according to the statement 
made by Superintendent Carroll Reed. The levy 
will net $960,000. 


—Work on the new building of the Oronoke 
school, Waterbury, Conn., has been started. All 
necessary contracts have been signed and the 
building which consists of two standard size 
schoolrooms, a principal’s office and teachers’ 
=— will be completed by the first of Septem- 
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The above illustration shows 
the Donovan Window with all 
sashes open admitting 100 
per cent volume of light and 
air. 
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Conaty Memorial School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Equipped with Donovan Awning Type Windows. 


Distinctive Advantages with Donovan Windows 


Schools fitted with Donovan Awning Type Windows 
have distinctive advantages over schools equipped with 
ordinary windows. 

The supreme importance of daylight and fresh air in 
schools is now pretty generally recognized. The kind of 
windows used, however, play an important part in secur- 
ing perfect conditions in the schoolroom. 

Donovan Windows are of the awning type, the frame 
opening usually being divided into three sashes. The 
sashes are opened by pushing outward on the lower rail 
of the bottom sash, which opens the upper sashes simul- 
taneously. Pulling in on the lower sash closes all of them. 
The lower sash may be operated independently of the 
upper sashes in the same frame. Owing to their perfect 
balance a child can easily open or close all sashes in one 
movement. 

Donovan Windows may be used as an awning, admitting 
light and air, yet affording perfect sun protection, because 
the shades are attached separately to each sash. When 
sashes are open the shaded glass reflects sun and light 
rays to the ceiling which again diffuses these rays 
throughout the room. This results in the most desirable 
illumination. When open the sashes are entirely outside, 
there being no projections on the inside. This is an espe- 
cially valuable point in school window construction. 
Donovan Windows are rust resisting, fireproof and har- 
monize with any style of architecture. The large number 
used in prominent schools throughout the country, is 
ample evidence that they are a success from an operating, 
as well as an architectural standpoint. 

School officials will do well to get definite information on 
Donovan Windows. We will be pleased to send you full 
details upon request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Warehouses and offices from Pacific to Atlantic 


For addresses see phone books of principal cities 
Canada; Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div.: New York 


Ahr de 


AWNING TYPE WINDOWS 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 
Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
Quiet rooms are 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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TO ACTUAL FACTS 
Structural Slate Will Outlast the Building 


Stairs, Shower Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, 
Urinal Stalls, Sinks and Sink Tops, Wains- 
cots and Electrical Purposes; you may feel 
absolutely confident the installation will be 


permanent. 
You'll find the bulletin “Structural Slate 
for School Buildings” very interesting. 


Write for it. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
108 Robinson Ave. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 





COME DOWN 


selecting Structural Slate for 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 











Concerning the Selection of Teachers 
E. V. Laughlin, Superintendent of Schools, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


Henry Sabin, for many years State Superin- 
tendent of Iowa, once remarked that the teacher 
constituted three-fourths of the school. Though 
this evaluation, as an average, may be some- 
what extravagant, nevertheless it is unquestion- 
ably true that the teacher is a highly important 
factor in a school system. Buildings, equip- 
ment, supplies, janitors, etc., are exceedingly 
important and no up-to-date school can be op- 
erated without them. Without the guiding 
presence of a capable teacher, however, equip- 
ment behaves as does a machine that has no 
power connections. Selecting the proper teach- 
ers for their school system is without question 
the most important function reposed in school 
boards, for through its teachers every school 
functions and performs in the fullest measure 
the duties laid upon it. 

The selection of a teacher is not something 
to be carried out carelessly. A considerable 
number of factors enter into the situation. The 
wise school board knows which of these factors 
must be taken into account and governs its 
actions accordingly. Naturally, the decisions 
of the board will be largely influenced by the 
reports and recommendations of the superin- 
tendent; and this is as it should be, for the 
superintendent is generally better informed as 
to legal standards and educational require- 
ments. 

Probably the first factor to be taken into 
account pertains to scholastic preparation and 
professional training. Generally the educa- 
tional authorities in the State Department or 
the State University set forth in appropriate 
bulletins the standards to be met by superin- 
tendents, grade and high school teachers, and 


those in charge of special departments. The 
president and secretary of every school board 
should inform themselves as to these standards 
in order that the schools under their care may 
méasure up to prescribed requirements. It not 
infrequently happens that school boards unin- 
formed in these matters elect teachers deficient 
in scholarship or training with the result that 
their schools lose their rating with the state 
authorities and the students going out of such 
schools suffer serious inconvenience when at- 
tempting to transfer their credits. The writer’s 
observation is that nothing is ever gained by 
resisting or ignoring the standards or require- 
ments established by higher educational 
authority. Preserving the prestige or rating of 
a school is a solemn duty resting upon the 
shoulders of school officers. Electing teachers 
who are scholastically and professionally com- 
petent is one of the first ways of maintaining 
the standing of a school. 


Next in importance after scholarship and 
training comes the matter of the acceptability 
of the teacher with the community. If for any 
reason any certain teacher is disliked by a large 
part of the community it would be very unwise 
to employ her. Children very quickly accept 
the likes and dislikes of their parents and 
neighbors. A teacher who is disliked will find 
her way beset with objections and difficulties 
that it is impossible for the school board or the 
superintendent to correct. The criticisms 
issuing from the homes will seldom fail to in- 
fluence the mental attitude of the students—a 
condition that invariably reacts to the detri- 
ment of the teacher. In many respects the 
teacher is at the mercy of the community in 








which she labors. If the community has faith 
in her, her work in the classroom will be made 
much easier than it would be otherwise. Ex- 
perience, both personal and observational, has 
taught the writer that the way of the unliked 
teacher is hard, very hard. 


Closely connected with this matter of accept- 
ability, in fact a sub feature of it, is the mat- 
ter of the teacher’s religious belief. Few com- 
munities will tolerate an atheist, particularly 
if he be outspoken in his beliefs. Unless the 
teacher be a well-known resident of the com- 
munity it is generally unwise for a community 
overwhelmingly Protestant to elect a Catholic, 
or one very largely Catholic to elect a Protes- 
tant. Only an exceedingly discreet and tactful 
teacher under these circumstances can avoid 
stirring up unpleasantness. Neither is the 
board wise in electing a teacher who believes 
in and practices a religious faith that the com- 
munity accounts “odd” or “queer.” It is en- 
tirely unfair that a teacher’s success in any 
particular community bears a direct relation- 
ship to her religious belief and practices. How- 
ever just this may be, it is nevertheless very true 
that the religious thinking of a community re 
flects itself very decidedly in the classroom. 
Woe betide the teacher who is out of harmony 
with the dominating thinking of the community. 
To employ such a teacher is to do her an in- 
justice. 

A school board is not wise in employing a 
teacher who knowingly and persistently disre- 
gards the established conventional standards of 
the community. In many communities dancing 
and card playing are taboo. A teacher who 


indulges in these recreations quickly finds her- 
self under criticism. In other communities few 
see any harm in these recreations and no harm 


comes from the teacher’s participation in them. 
(Concluded on Page 139) 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 
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Too sturdy for even the onslaught of school-boys 


Several times a day this Lyon Steel Its surface must not show finger- 
Locker room is rushed by boy students. prints but come up shining through 


When it stands between meal-time or ong years of rigorous service. 
play-time a boy's locker can’t expect 


Built with these requirements in 
much consideration. 


mind, by men who have devoted 
Its locking device must keep his quarter century to their improve- 
: possessions safely intact yet respond ment, Lyon Steel Lockers are daily 
instantly to the proper key. receiving the unconscious approval 
Its door must not lose shape through of students and the enthusiastic 
vigorous slamming or the strain of an endorsement of educators through- 
impromptu trapeze act. out the country. 


For complete information write for Locker Handbook 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 


CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. 





Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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Education Is Incomplete 
Without 


Graded Physical Training 
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with these Firesafe, 
OST-per-pupil-enrolled depends much on 


maintenance costs. The ent type of 
construction accomplished through the use 
of Milcor Metal Products, insures not only low 


Aside from the element of cost, SAFETY is of 

amount importance. Milcor Methods and 
Materials offer positive protection against fire. 
Walls and ceilings plastered on Milcor Expanded 


MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





School Boards can Reduce Unit Costs 


maintenancecost but reasonable initial cost as well. 


Lumpsum estimates or Quantity Surveys Free without obligation to School Boards, Architects or Contractorse 
CORRUGATING 


MILCO 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL 


Products for Schools and Colleges? msn 





Crackproof Products 


Metal Lath and reinforced by E ion spe- 
cialties, will never crack or fall. They are sani- 
tary and more easily cleaned than any other 
type of walls, They are precise, neat, “well 
groomed” in a and will withstand 
abuse that would ruin ordinary walls. 

In the complete Milcor Line are many items 
that have helped hundreds of experienced School 
Boards to build more and better with less expense. 


Comey PAH YT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. & 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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MIiILCOR. 


is the trade name for the line of Metal Building 
Products manufactured by the Mi Corrugating Com- 
pany. This name is a pledge of quality. It represents sheet 
metal at its best. 

For i remodeling work as well 

t repair or bing) Loe Las for complete new 

Serta deine” Ceilings 

Ideal for repair work where broken or loose plaster is the 
problem. Firesafe, artistic, economicaland permanent. Many 
desirable patterns. ‘ 
“Expansion” Casings and Corner Bead 


( Patented June 13th, 1922) 


Roof Ventilators 
An efficient line of Vents, used 


lly on many promi- 
nent schools. 
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EDUCATION AND CONGRESS 
Col. A. C. Monahan 
Congress adjourned June 7th, leaving all edu- 
cation bills practically in the status reported in 


this column last month. The Sterling-Reed De- 
partment of Education bill; the Dallinger Bill 
to increase the function of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education and to unite the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education with it; the Department 
of Education and Welfare bill; the National 
University bill; the several measures to promote 
physical education, all were still in Committee 
when the session ended. 


The 68th Congress will not be known as an 
“educational congress.” The sum total of meas- 
ures passed by it for the benefit of education 
includes, besides the regular appropriation bills, 
the exemption of income taxes on money and 
property donated to educational institutions; 
the admission of foreign bona-fide students to 
American schools and colleges without reference 
to the “quota” provision in the new immigration 
law; and the vocational rehabilitation bill con- 
tinuing in force for another four years the work 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in the cooperative vocational rehabilitation of 
persons injured in industries. This last, how- 
ever, must function without funds, for while 
Congress directs the work to continue, it failed 
to make the appropriation to carry out its pro- 
visions. These appropriations were to be pro- 





vided in the Second Deficiency Bill which was 
left unacted upon in the last days of Congress. 
It would have provided $75,000 for the admin- 
istration of the act and $1,034,000 to be allotted 
to the States for their rehabilitation activities. 
The administrative functions in Washington 
will be carried on out of other Federal Board 
funds: there will be no allotment to the States 
until Congress meets and provides the money. 
The appropriation for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1924, for the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation is $702,380, of which $224,040 is for the 
work of the Washington office and $478,340 for 
the support of the schools for Indians and 
Esquimos in Alaska. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education will have a total of 
$6,380,000. Of this, $200,000 is for the Wash- 
ington office, and $5,180,000 for the allotment 
to the States under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act; $2,534,000 is for agricultural edu- 
cation; $2,556,000 for education in the trades, 
industries and home economics; and $1,090,000 
for the preparation of teachers for all the sub- 
jects just listed. The appropriations were not 
made by the 68th Congress, however, they are in 
the original Smith-Hughes act which went inta 
effect in 1917, the appropriations continuing 
from year to year without congressional action. 
Money for agricultural extension education, 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club work, ete., will 
be available this year, but it comes without 


action of this Congress. This money is pro- 
vided through the Department of Agriculture in 
the provisions of the Smith-Lever bill which 
passed Congress several years ago. Its appro- 
priation is a continuing appropriation, similar 
to that of the Smith-Hughes vocational educa- 
tion act. 


Another department of education bill, intro- 
duced into Congress since the last number of the 
Scoot Boarp Journal went to press, is of im- 
portance because it has been made the subject of 
a plank in the Republican Platform adopted at 
the Convention held at Cleveland. This is the 
bill of the Commission on Reorganization to 
provide a Federal Department of Education and 
Relief. Its provisions are almost identical with 
the Dallinger measure for a Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare. It would have the same 
principal divisions and offices: education, 
public health, social service, and veterans’ ser- 
vice. Its introduction caused practically no 
comment at the time; it now assumes impor- 
tance, as by the action in Cleveland it becomes 
a Republican party pledge. In the platform 
are the words: 

“Reorganization of Executive Departments— 
We favor a comprehensive reorganization of the 
executive departments and bureaus along the 
line of the plan recently submitted by a joint 
committee of the Congress, which has the un- 
qualified support of President Coolidge * * * 

“Education and Relief—The conservation of 
human resources is one of the most solemn 
responsibilities of government. There is an 
obligation which cannot be ignored and which 
demands that the Federal government shall as 
far as lies in its power give to the people and 
the States the benefit of its counsel. 

“The welfare activities of the government con- 
nected with the various departments are already 
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perfect light for class rooms. 


219 South Jefferson St., 


We shall be happy to send you on request full 
particulars of the various types and sizes of this 


Glare and gloom, the two things most harmful to 
the eyes, are both eliminated by DENZAR, which 
is so constructed as to diffuse the light rays in all 
directions, giving an even distribution of illumi- 
nation of just the right intensity for eye-comfort. 


Hundreds of grade schools, high schools and col- 
leges in all parts of the country have solved their 
lighting problems by installing DENZARS. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 
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numerous and important, but lack the coordina- 
tion which is essential to effective action. To 
meet these needs we approve the suggestion for 
the creation of a cabinet post of education and 
relief.” 

The Child Labor Amendment 

Allied with education is Child Welfare. Con- 
gress passed one notable act on the subject. It 
has been signed by the President and now 
waits for action by the states. It is a provision 
for an amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
which would give Congress in the future power 
to-regulate child labor throughout the country 
for children and youths up to the age of 18. A 
constitutional amendment is proposed because 
two indirect attempts at Federal control have 
been declared unconstitutional by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. One attempted to regulate 
child employment indirectly through an inter- 
state shipment measure. This made it illegal 
to ship goods from one state into another in the 
manufacture of which children had been em- 
ployed. The other would have placed a Federal 
special tax on all goods in thé manufacture of 
which children were used. The advocates of 
Federal control of the conditions under which 
children may be employed and the age of em- 
ployment see no possibility except in a constitu- 
tional amendment conferring upon Congress the 
definite authority to legislate in these matters. 

A new salary bill for teachers in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia passed by 
this Congress is of enough national interest to 
mention. This would replace an old salary 
schedule in operation for many years, but 
whether it can be put into operation has been 
till now uncertain, as the necessary appropria- 
tions were not made. These were included in 
the second deficiency bill previously mentioned 
which Congress left wnacted upon in its closing 
days. The Comptroller of the Treasury, the 


District Commissioners, and the Superintend- 





ent of Schools have found a way in which the 


new salary schedule may be put into operation 
without the special appropriation till the next 
Congress allots the necessary money. Other- 
wise the teaching staff would find their salaries 
actually decreased by $240, the amount of bonus 





they have been receiving since the war to bring 
their pre-war schedule up to a living wage. This 
bonus was discontinued July first by act of 
Congress for all Government employees, salaries 
in the general service being adjusted in the so- 
called classification bill. 


Synopsis of the Salary Schedule Adopted 


Positions 


Keller Bill 


Increment 
Minimum Number Amount Maximum 
Teachers in kindergartens and elementary schools:.. 
ccd arokeiass oun ebbdates «cadets edad sta $1400 8 $ 100 $ 2200 
Ein.) ici te ce bitactseeekresseepesepeess 2300 3 100 2600 
Teachers in junior high schools: 
Elementary school qualifications: 
RRS Se pp ee ae 1600 x 100 2400 
Es i seelnead'ad dnededvabesed 6 béaeded ee 2500 3 100 2800 
High school qualifications: 
CS } wide pee eds ied vn Kak aceud Pewowes ia 1800 10 100 2800 
INS D in ccs'b ate 66a dns bake ON ORL © 06 0b-ORa 0 0 2900 3 100 3200 
Teachers in normal and senior high schools: 
DEE a Talda o-6 ots sok ¥eKdeedtsass -4udeee es ae 1800 10 100 2800 
ToT adh o5550h00d666 bs 6th ewheeeaae os 2900 3 100 3200 
School librarians: 
Tc Te wed es vscnebivedion cued ss ecse 1400 8 100 2200 
ik tii dehonseececasessscieouess® 2300 3 100 2600 
Teaching principals, 4- 7 rooms.............ccceee: 2300 3 100 2600 
Teaching principals, 8-15 rooms...............e+0+: 2500 3 100 2800 
Administrative principals, 16 rooms or more, and 
principals of vocational and American‘zation schools 2900 3 100 3200 
Junior high school principals...................005: 3500 5 100 4000 
Senior high and normal school principals............ 4000 5 100 4500 
iC , ee ee as ks em ob awbbe toe 8200 3 100 8500 
Heads of departments and assistant principals of 
ahs ss eek eS his soho cobs ctse geese 3200 5 100 3700 
IIE Pe ET er eee 4000 5 100 4506 
Community Center Department: 
EY de ee Rad bo 4.0.00 0b be oeeaenseeo* 6 3200 3 100 3500 
Ms. case cscsvesecebatses 1400 8 100 2200 
Community Secretaries. .. 2... cc cc ccc cc ccccecses 1400 8 100 1700 
Department of school attendance and work permits: 
tian. balsas 4 ded kh bs 66 ree oe pe * 00: 3200 3 100 3500 
Chief attendance officers. ...........eeeeeeeeees 2100 4 100 2500 
i tn. sss hc ses er be sesa tebe 1400 6 100 2000 
Comets inmepectors....... 2.2... .ccccccccccccces 1400 6 100 2000 
Board of examiners, white schools, chief examiner... 4900 5 100 4500 
Assistant suverintendents.............ceeeeeeeetee 4200 5 100 4700 
First assistant superintendent...............005 005+ 4500 5 100 5000 
Superintendent of schools............0eeee eee aeees 8000 2 1000 10000 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


It is more than a matter of news interest to note how many of the most suc- 
cessful organizations in every field of enterprise are saving time and money 
and building goodwill through the Automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X. 
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Among nearly 2000 users are: 


Anaconda Copper & Mining Co. 
Arbuckle Brothers 

Atlantic Refining Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 
The Barrett Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Bellevue & Allied Hospitals 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

California Packing Corporation 
Carborundum Company 
Chemical National Bank, 

New York 
Commerce Trust Co., 

Kansas City 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
Continental and Commercial 

Banks, Chicago 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Thomas Cook & Son 
Cornell University 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit Athletic Club 
Eugene Dietzgen & Co. 

H. Disston & Son, Inc. 

Dodge Bros. 

Robert Dollar Co. 

Elgin National Watch Co. 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 
Equitable Trust Co., New York 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 


Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, etc. 

Wm. Filene & Sons 

S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,Inc. 

W. R. Grace Co. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 

Hartford Insurance Co. 

Fred Harvey & Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Hotel La Salle, Chicago 

Julius Kayser & Co. 

Larkin Co., Inc. 

Lee-Higginson & Co. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., 

Libby McNeil & Libby 

Long Bell Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles Biltmore 

Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway 

Montgomery-Ward & Co., Inc. 

National Cloak and Suit Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

New York Central Lines 

New York Times Co. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 


Panama Canal Commission 





Parke-Davis & Co. 
Pennsylvania Lines 

Pictorial Review Co. 

The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Pullman Company 

Public Ledger Co. 

Remington Typewriter Co. 
Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City 

Sante Fe System Lines 
Sears-Roebuck & Co. 

Signal Corps, U. S. Army 
Sinclair Oil Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

The Texas Company 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Union Pacific Railway Co. 
University of Illinois 

United Fruit Company 

U.S. Naval Academy 

U.S. Navy Yards 

U. S. Veterans Bureau Hospitals 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Vassar College 

John Wanamaker 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

L. E. Waterman Co, 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Willys Overland, Inc. 

C. R. Wilson Body Co. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co. 


Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street 
CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bldg. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


In Canada—Address 


Northern Electric Co.,Ltd.,121 Shearer 
Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


The P-A-X is similar to the Automatic 
Telephone equipment being so widely 
adopted for city service. 
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Abroad—Address 
International Automatic Telephone Co., 
Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 


In Australia—Address 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes 
Chambers, Castlereagh St.,Sydney, 
Australia. 


The P-A-X augments and completes 

but does not supplant nor connect 

with local or long distance telephone 
service. 
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Ask the nearest office for it. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, on vel 


Beston, New lew Yet 
St. Louis, Kansas City, 


mat etciphe. San Francie, 


Les Angeles, § Dallas, jg Reanoke, 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


TO —___________________ 








The Lynn English High School Fire 


H. L. Farnham and P. E. Usher. 


Fire which started from an unknown cause, 
in the basement of the English High School at 
Lynn, Mass., shortly after midnight on March 
29, 1924, totally destroyed the original building 
of the group, with a property loss estimated at 
about $750,000, and caused the death of one 
fireman and the injury of several others. 

A large addition to the main building was 
saved by a substandard fire wall with door 
openings protected by fire doors. In this addi- 
tion, however, there occurred a serious hot air 
explosion which caused considerable damage to 
the plaster sheathing in the top floor and dis- 
lodged part of the cornice on the side wall, the 
falling bricks from this cornice being the cause 
of the death and injury to firemen. 

During the height of the fire, a heavy rain 
storm occurred which undoubtedly prevented a 
conflagration in the center of the city, as brands 
from the fire were spread over a large area of 
mercantile and dwelling houses where shingle 
roofs predominate. 

Construction 

The main building was erected in 1892. Sev- 
eral additions have been added to this original 
school, the largest being the James Street Ad- 
dition, built in 1916. 

The main building covered an area of about 
18,000 sq. ft. Walls were of substantial brick 
construction with back plastering and wooden 
wainscoting, forming hollow spaces. Floors 
were of plank on timber construction with 
wooden lath and plaster sheathing between the 
floor beams. The roof was plank on wooden 
trusses, high pitched, slate covered, and formed 
a large, inaccessible open attic extending over 
the entire building. The floor of this attic was 
wooden lath and plaster, suspended from the 
bottom of the trusses. 

The main building was in the form of a large 
“T,” the front section consisting of three stories, 


'The accompanying article is an abstract of a report 
prepared by experts and published in the Quarterly 
of the National Fire Protection Association. It makes 
clear the danger of several common types of fire hasz- 
ards found in school buildings.—The Editor. 


basement and attic, and the rear section four 
stories, basement and attic. A long corridor 
extended through the central portion of the 
building with brick partition walls up to the 
third floor. The classrooms were located on 
both sides of this corridor, with partition walls 
between rooms of wood frame and plaster con- 
struction. 

At both ends of the front section were large 
open iron stairways from first to third floor. 
The stairs from basement to first floor were of 
wood. At the southerly end of the rear section 
were two stairways enclosed in brick towers 
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PLOT PLAN OF THE LYNN ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE HOT AIR EXPLOSION IN THE JAMES 
STREET ADDITION. 


with door openings protected with indifference 
fire doors. 

Numerous metal ventilating flues, located 
mainly in the partition walls between class- 
— undoubtedly aided in the rapid spread of 

re. 

‘the heating plant was located in a small one 
and three-story addition, adjoining the southerly 
end of the main building. The two upper floors, 
used for chemical laboratory and storage, were 
destroyed. The boiler plant was not damaged. 

The manual training wing, adjoined the south- 


west end of the main building. A passage’ 


across the northerly end of this wing connected 
the main building with the addition. A stair 
tower at the southerly end of the main building 
also formed a means of communication between 
the main building and the manual training wing. 
There was an attempt made to provide a cut off 
between the main building and the additions by 
installation of substandard fire doors at the 
passage and the stairway. 

The manual training wing was three stories 
and basement, brick walls with open joisted 
floors and roof. The addition was four stories 
and basement, brick walls and hollow joisied 
floors and roof, with an inaccessible concealed 
space under the roof. Stairways were open with 
poor, swinging wired glass doors at corridor 
entrances. 

Although these additions were of later con- 
struction than the original building, the type of 
construction was decidedly inferior, and had fire 
gained access to these buildings, their destruc- 
tion would have been even more rapid than that 
of the main building. 

Protection 

The supply hydrants in the immediate vicinity 
of the school proved ample. In addition to the 
six pumps and tractor drawn steamers in the 
city, nine pumping engines were sent from 
neighboring cities and towns. This assistance 
proved of immeasurable value. Without it, the 
local fire department could hardly have confined 
the fire to the main building. 

For inside protection, the main building and 
additions had an equipment of chemical ex- 
tinguishers which were not a factor. There 
were also three small standpipes in the James 


Street Addition, hose from which was used 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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A typical building at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Architects, Day & Klauder, Philadelphia; Contractor, W. C. Huntington, 
Superintendent of Csnstructioa, University of Colorado. 


S your community short of school ac- 

commodations? Are the children sitting 
two in a seat or attending only half-day 
sessions? If so, you are vitally interested in 
securing new schools in 1924. 


A nation-wide survey at the beginning 
of the school year showed thousands of 
cities and villages without sufficient schools; 
— 300,000 children without adequate 
accommodations. 


This means a tremendous school building 
program with a demand by school boards 
and trustees for permanent, safe, efficient 
buildings, erected quickly and economically. 


These five qualifications—in windows— 
are met exactly by Architectural Fenestra. 


Permanent: Fenestra Windows, made 
of solid steel bars, last as long as the build- 
ing and require no repairs. 


Safe: Because of their steel construc- 
tion, these windows are fire-resistant and 
proof against intruders. 


Efficient: Fenestra Windows admit 
20% more light than wood windows, they 
provide perfect control of ventilation, and 
they are in a variety of standard and special 
sizes to harmonize with any architectural 
design. 


Erected Quickly: Full responsibility 
for prompt and satisfactory erection will 
be assumed by the Fenestra Construction 
Company —the field organization of the 
Detroit Steel Products Company. 


Economical: We will gladly submit 
estimates and layouts, without obligation 
on your part. From these you can draw 
your own conclusions as to the economy 
of Architectural Fenestra Windows. 






































DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 
R-2266 East Grand Boulevard 


























Detroit, Mich. 
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SAFETY 
for the Children 


Safety is the first thing considered in the 
construction of MEDART Playground 
Equipment. Service and Durability are 
other important factors that have over 
half a century made MEDART Equip- 
ment the first choice of teachers, physical 
educators and civic officials. 


Possesses many exclusive features and 
refinements that are the result of our long 
experience in the manufacture of Play- 
ground and Gymnasium Apparatus. Prices 
are LOWER than you would expect for 


apparatus of such high character. 


MEDART Catalog M-5 and price- 
list sent free on request. Write for 


it today. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog A-2 on Request > 








(Continued from Page 80) 


throughout the fire, particularly on the fire 
doors at the passage to the main building. 
Undoubtedly these streams helped to keep the 
fire out of this building. 


Story of the Fire 


Although an inquest has been held by the 
State Police, the cause of the fire will probably 
remain unknown. Spontaneous ignition in the 
rubbish and waste paper found in the waste 
paper baling room is a likely cause. 

Shortly before the fire was discovered, a 
policeman entered the building. He claims he 
was in the building for a few moments only and 
when about to leave, discovered the front end of 
the building full of smoke. A fire alarm box 
is located inside the entrance near where this 
policeman had to pass to reach the outside. He 


was unable to find it, due to the heavy smoke, 
and turned in the alarm from a public box lo- 
cated across the street. 

When the fire department arrived, they found 
the basement a roaring furnace and a second 
alarm was immediately sounded, followed a few 
minutes later by a general alarm. As the flames 
gathered headway, the chief realized that addi- 
tional help would be needed to prevent a general 
conflagration and help was summoned from 
neighboring cities and towns. 

From available evidence, the fire started in 
the waste paper baling room in the basement, 
located just at the right of the entrance to the 
building. The fire extended from here through 
the numerous open spaces back of the partitions, 
directly into the large open attic; also to the 
main corridor in the basement where it spread 
unobstructed up the large open stairways to all 








parts of the front section, and into the rear 
portion. 

First streams were concentrated at the front 
end where the fire was apparently the hottest, 
but undoubtedly the fire at this time had gained 
headway in the large open attic which was in- 
accessible to hose streams. The fire, confined by 
the slate roof covering, gained great headway 
here. In a short period, the slates began to 
loosen and fall, several firemen being injured by 
these falling slates, this causing a retreat by 
the hosemen from their advantageous positions, 
making it necessary to fight the fire from & 
considerable distance. Soon after, the roof col 
lansed, carrying portions of the floors below 
with it. 

As the fire spread through the rear section of 
the main building, threatening the manual train- 

(Concluded on Page 84) 











THE LYNN, MASS., HIGH SCHOOL WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE ON 


MARCH 29, 1924. 











THE FIRE AT ITS WORST. FIFTEEN PUMPING ENGINES WERE UNABLE TO 


PREVENT THE TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF TKE MAIN BUILDING. 
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COLORMIX 


Tile-like Beauty at a Concrete 


Pocketbook Price 


EAUTIFUL concrete surfaces of tile red, nile 
green, brown, buff, battleship grey and French 


grey are available in COLORMIX—and at a 
cost but slightly greater than ordinary concrete. 


COLORMIX is a perfected concrete dye which 





is dissolved in the mixing water, giving a one- A_ Red. Masterbuile 
a " Floor Installation, 

toned, wear-proof concrete surface of tile-like White Sulphur 

beauty. COLORMIX, by increasing the tensile ieee 





and compressive strength, makes concrete better 
as well as beautiful. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland 
in Ninety Cities and Irvington, N. J. 
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ages 
914-15 —— 
of this Catalog | 


In discussing Fence for your school-grounds or 
athletic field it will be a great help to you and 
your Board to refer to the School Fence section 
of our new 1924 Catalog. These pages make 
definite recommendations of the heights and 
strength of fence needed, based on the general 


on School Fencing. 


practice as observed by our long contact with 


school work. 


It gives also, in their proper place, the specifications 
of the many types of standard Afco Fences — always 
with particular reference to their relation to modern 


needs. 


We do not, however, catalog the service our Fence En- 
gineers can render. Out of their long contact and special 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 





Ask for a copy of Catalog 
24D—it is the latest boor 









study of the relative durability and investment value of 
iron and wire fencing they are able to give you valuable 
advice. Your taking advantage of this implies absolutely 


no obligation. It is a free service, freely rendered for the 


asking. 





Afco School Fences 


If you wish, we will put you in touch with the 
Afco Fence Expert nearest to you. Write us. 


130 West 34th St., New York 











(Concluded from Page 82) 
ing wing and James Street Addition, the de- 
partment was massed at this point, streams 
being used both inside and outside of these addi- 
tions and with the assistance of the fire doors, 
the fire was checked here. 

The above mentioned fire doors are of the 
double swinging type with no provision for 
holding them closed. Hot air and smoke passed 
through these doors into the top floor of the 
James Street Addition in sufficient quantity to 
cause a hot air explosion which ruptured the 
corridor walls of part brick and part gypsum 
block and the wired lath and plaster ceilings in 
the vicinity of the main stairway. This explo- 
sion also caused the north wall of the stair tower 
to bulge, loosening the cornice and coping, part 
of the latter of which fell, causing the death of 
one fireman and the injury of several more. 

During the height of the fire there were 30 
hose streams being used and although these 
streams were of good calibre, it was readily 
apparent that they lacked the volume to reach 
the heart of the fire breaking and turning to 
steam shortly after entering the windows. 

Lessons of the Fire 

The principal factor in the total destruction 
of this large school may be attributed to vertical 
openings in the nature of large open stairways, 
large hollow spaces back of wall sheathing con- 
necting the basement with the large open attic 
and a network of metal ventilating ducts. 

The installation of an automatic sprinkler 
system, at least in the basement of this build- 
ing, provided openings into the first floor were 
properly protected, would undoubtedly have pre- 
vented this serious loss. 

While it is a fact that the substandard double 
swinging fire doors were a factor in checking 
the spread of fire into the additions, it is to be 
noted that it was through these doors that the 
hot air and smoke entered the James Street 
Addition, resulting in the hot air explosion. 
Standard double fire doors at this important cut- 
off would undoubtedly have prevented this 
explosion and not have required the support of 
hose streams at this po‘nt. 

This fire again emphasizes the need of more 
adequate attention to the construction details 
and fire prevention equipment in schoolhouse 


properties where many lives are endangered and 
property values are relatively heavy. 

Many schools, considered “fireproof” by the 
local school authorities because of brick or other 
incombustible wall construction, offer no more 
protection against fire than this school. Schools 
of this type and size in smaller towns with less 
adequate fire fighting forces form a serious con- 
flagration menace. 


SUPERINTENDENT BRYAN OBSERVES 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

—James E. Bryan, superintendent of schools 
at Camden, N. J., on May 16th was especially 
honored with a testimonial dinner. Educators, 
jurists, businessmen and others feasted with 
him and presented him with a choice gift in 
recognition of his 25 years of service. Mr. 
Edwin L. Seabrook, president of the board of 
education, was toastmaster. Among those who 
spoke at the dinner were Dr. Charles E. Boyer, 
superintendent of schools at Atlantic City; Mr. 
Charles S. Albertson, superintendent of schools 
of Camden County, and Mr. Albert E. Burling, 
former assistant prosecutor. Dr. Bryan was 
presented with a life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association and Mrs. Bryan 
was given a basket of flowers. 

In his long service Dr. Bryan has led in all 
movements seeking to produce a fine school 
system. He has modernized and standardized 
and has looked after many of the details in the 
erection of new schools. During his incum- 
bency, the number of schools has increased from 
25 to 40, the enrollment has grown from 9,000 
to 22,000 pupils, and the number of teachers 
has increased from 276 to 670. Dr. Bryan keeps 
abreast of the latest movements in the school 
field and is at the height of his usefulness. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—A recommendation by Superintendent Wil- 
liam F. Geiger of Tacoma, Washington, that 
Principal W. W. Parker of the Lincoln high 
school be retained for another term was den‘ed 
by a three to two vote. Directors R. B. Thomp- 
son, S. Christain Ericksen, and Mrs. Grace M. 
Watson voted to reject the recommendation and 
President William C. Wheeler, Jr., and Mrs. 
Victor H. Miller voted acceptance. 


—Peter A. Mortenson, former superintend- 
ent of the Chicago schools, who has been en- 
gaged in the business of selling bonds, is 
desirous of going back into school work. He 
is considered for the principalship of one of the 
Ch-eago schools. 

—Pa:] Stetson has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Dayton, Ohio, schools for a term 
of three years at a salary of $10,000. 

— I want to emphasize at this time,” said 
Superintendent William J. O’Shea of New York 
City, “that the policy which has guided me in 
many years of service in the school of this city 
shall be continued. Educational and profes- 
sional considerations alone should, and during 
my administration will, determine the policies 
recommended and the persons named to fill 
positions of great or lesser importance in the 
school service.” 

—Randall J. Condon who has served Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for twelve years, has been reelected 
for a term of five years. He succeeded Dr. 
Frank B. Dyer. Dr. Condon has secured 4 
vear’s leave of absence in which case E. D. 
Roberts, the assistant superintendent will fill 
his place. 

—The school board at Blair, Neb., has elected 
as superintendent, D. V. Masser of Fonda, Iowa. 

—Mrs. Anna Hoffman, superintendent of the 
Pock County, Iowa, schools for the past six 
years is a candidate for Congress. 


—Oklahoma elections: H. H. Cowan of Still 
water has been chosen superintendent of Afton; 
C. A. Streeter has been elected superintendent 
at Anadarko; R. O. Jarrett of Rotan, Texas, 
goes as superintendent to Temple; R. E. Staffel- 
bach wes reelected superintendent at Barnsdall} 
E. R. Bell goes to Alluwe, J. R. Holmes elected 
svper_ntendent at Sapulpa; Superintendent Guy 
H:tcheock goes from Amber to Marlow. 


Superintendent Charles N. Perkins of 
Waltham, Mass., has resigned his position. He 
retired on June 30th. 


—Charles E. O’Neill was 





elected district 


superintendent of the New York schools to suc 
ceed Charles W. Lyon, who was elevated to al 
associate superintendency. 
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Your School a Bigger School 
~ with the MIESSNER 


Bigger, because each child receives training in one of the fundamentals of 
life. In the words of one musical director: “Music-study is to awaken one, 
to intensify one’s capacity for pleasure, sympathy and comprehension. Music 
is unsurpassed by any other art in elegance or in power to appeal to the human 
soul.’ 


The little Miessner Piano with its full, resonant tone will make music a vital 
force in the lives of your school children. The Miessner is built to serve 
school needs. Easily portable, moved about by two children, or carried by 
two men. Many schools have a Miessner for each room or grade. Other 
schools have two or more Miessners on each floor; still other schools make 
one portable Miessner serve all the rooms on an entire floor. Over 6,000 
Miessners are serving the Schools of America. 


FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Where there are several Miessners in a school, they can quickly be assembled in one 
room for class instruction in piano. One teacher can teach ten to twenty children at one 
time at one-tenth the cost to one pupil. 


By this method, rich and poor children share equal advantages of a musical training. 
Oftentimes a poor child reveals remarkable musical genius, but is denied private training. 
In such cases, proper musical instruction in the school will develop this talent and start 
the child on a successful career. 


In order to have complete facts to present before a board meeting, send today for Miessner 
catalog, the special prices made to schools and the free ten-day trial offer. The Miessner 
means “Music For Every Child.” 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
















Miessner Piano Co., 
118 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN: Send me, without obligation on my part, 
a copy of the descriptive booklet on the Miessner. Also 
send details of your ten-day free trial plan, and the spe- 
cial low price made to schools. 
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The Miessner Player is 
necessary in musical ap- 
preciation. Let the beau- 
ty of the world’s finest 
music enter the minds 
and hearts of the chil- 











NORTON 
FLOORS 


New York 
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In Schoolhouse Stairways. 


Alundum Stair Tiles and Treads are 
insuring both durability and safety in 
schoolhouses. Alundum abrasive is 
the hard, tough material employed in 
Norton Grinding Wheels and its use 
in Norton floor products has resulted 
in the most wear-resisting walking 
surface known— a floor that is prac- 
tically slip-proof under all conditions. 


From among the various Norton 
Stair products it is possible to select 
one that will meet the architectural 
requirements of any schoolhouse. 


There are also Norton floor tiles 
and aggregates for corridors, wash- 
rooms, lunchrooms and many other 
places where a durable and slip-proof 
floor is desired. 


Chicago Detroit 
Hamilton, Ontario 


CLIFTON PARK HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE 
JOSIAS PENNINGTON, ARCHITECT 


Securing Both Durability and Safety 


NORTON COMPANY: Worcester, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


T-106 
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N earnest little fellow, too! He tried hard but 
he just couldn’t make the grade. 


But Tommy had trouble with his eyes—and his 
desk was off in the far corner of the room. His 
teacher didn’t know that he didn’t get enough 
light and fresh air. Nobody knew, not even 
Tommy. 


How often little Tommy Spences are handicapped 
by window shades that do not permit proper light 
and fresh air to enter. And remember, beside 
detracting from his enthusiasm, education and 
health, every Tommy Spence in your school costs 
your community additional money, for his prog- 
ress is slower. 


This summer—while the classrooms are empty, 
equip the windows with Hartshorn window shades 
mounted on Hartshorn rollers with double brack- 
ets. Make sure that Tommy Spence will be pro- 
moted next term. 


Far-sighted school boards favor Hartshorn win- 
dow equipment because it makes perfect ventila- 
tion and lighting possible. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


School boards of 
many municipali- 
ties have adopted 
this scientific con- 
trol of light. 


Write for colors sage, 
linen, putty, dust, dill, and 
in Tinted Cambric special- 
ly adapted for school use. 
They have been approved 
by competent chemists. 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
































DAHLSTROM 


Pittaburgh, Pa. 





NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 
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Schools and School Districts 

A school district divided into two portions by 
a river, making it practically impossible a good 
portion of the school year for children of high 
school age living on one side of the river to 
attend the school located on the other, is held 
not “contiguous” and “compact,” as required by 
the statutes.—People v. Dodds, 142 N. E. 241, Ill. 

An informal letter from the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction approving, from 
facts shown by correspondence, an order of a 
county superintendent of schools abolishing a 
school district and consolidating it with another 
district, is held not a decision on appeal within 
the Montana revised statutes of 1921, §§ 943, 
966, so as to bar the state superintendent from 
receiving evidence and determining questions 
presented on a later formal appeal.—State v. 
Trumper, 222 P. 1064, Mont. 

A community high school district containing 
an area equal to 27 sections and practically 


a 





@ Ss a“ 


Square, except that in one corner it embraces a 
block of land containing three and one-half sec- 
tions extending two miles further east than the 


part of the district south of it, is held not open 
to the objection that it is not compact and con- 


tiguous and in violation of the constitutional 
limitation on the power to create school dis- 
tricts.—People v. Farran, 142 N. E. 468, Ill. 


School District Government 


Under the Kansas revised statutes of 1923, 
§ 72-1721, the board of education of a city of 
the first class is not bound by its election of a 
Superintendent for the schools of the city, which 
occurred at a regular meeting, where the record 
of the meeting concerning the electon is a rec- 
ord of what the president of the board said and 
did, and the record does not specify the time 
When the service shall begin or end, where 
there is no contract signed by either the board 
or the person who claims to have been elected 
Superintendent, and where the board at a subse- 


FIRE EXIT DOURS 
in the 
ANDEEWS SCHOOL 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
415 Buffalo Street. 


1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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hazards. 


important subject. 


Jamestown, New York. 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


19 So. La Salle St. 


An annual fire loss of about $500,000,- 
000.00 points to the necessity for greater 
enlightenment on the subject of fire- 


Dahlstrom Steel Doors and Trim in- 
stalled in school buildings will not only 
furnish protection to the pupils but will 
also serve to teach them the best means 
of combating the fire waste. 


Write us for full information on this 

















quent meeting votes to reconsider its action at 
the previous meeting, and thereafter votes to 
rescind the election of the superintendent.—Sin- 
elair v. Board of Education of City of Coffey- 
ville, 222 P. 766, Kans. 

School District Taxation 

Indebtedness of a municipality is not to be 
taken into account in estimating the indebted- 
ness of the school board of the district, which 
covers the same territory.—City of Dayton v. 
Board of Education of City of Dayton, 257 S. 
W. 1021, Ky. 

Where the revenues which may be derived 
from an assessment at the highest allowable 
rate would be more than sufficient to take care 
of the interest charges on the existing and pro- 
posed school bonds, and to create a sinking fund 
to take care of the principal debt, the sale of 
the bonds will not raise the indebtedness of the 
school board or of the city beyond the constitu- 
tional limit.—City of Dayton v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Dayton, 257 S. W. 1021, Ky. 

Under the Oklahoma laws of 1923, c. 231, § 1, 
is an amendatory act extending the meaning of 
school furniture so as to embrace vehicles and 
power with which to move same (or motor 
trucks), and as such is a valid act as to all 
bonds issued subsequent to the taking effect of 
such act, but cannot be given such retroactive 
effect as to destroy rights which vested under 
the statutes of 1921, § 10282.—Bodine v. John- 
son, 222 P. 993, Okla. 

Where the trustees of a school district submit 
to the electors the question of the issuance of 
bonds to raise money for “purchasing school 
lots,” ete., the site to be purchased not being 
more definitely designated, and the bonds are 
accordingly voted, a contention that the trustees 
cannot use the proceeds of the bonds to purchase 
a site not adjoining the old school building be- 
cause of an understanding entered into prior to 
the election between the trustees and the elec- 
tors is untenable; the proposition submitted to 
the electors, later evidenced by bonds, constitut- 
ing the only contract between the parties.— 
Jennings v. Clearwater School Dist. of Los 
Angeles County, 223 P. 84, Cal. App. 

In an election to authorize issuance and sale 
of bonds for the purchase of school property, a 
proposition submitted to the electors for “rais- 
ing money for purchasing school lots” suffi- 
ciently described its purpose without designating 





the actual lots to be purchased.—Jennings v. 
Clearwater School Dist. of Los Angeles County, 
223 P. 84, Cal. App. 

A delay of three years by the board of edu- 
cation after bonds were voted, under the Ken- 
tucky statutes, § 3490, subsec. 34, and section 
3587a20, before certifying the matter to the city 
council, is held not an abandonment of the right 
to require the city to prepare and authorize the 
bonds, in view of conditions prevailing in the 
building trade.—City of Dayton v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Dayton, 257 S. W. 1021, Ky. 

Irregularities in registration committed by 
registrars and not voters, not shown to have 
affected the result of the election as to creation 
of special school-taxing district under the North 
Carolina public laws of 1923, c. 136, § 234, and 
issuance of bonds are held not to invalidate the 
election.—Plott v. Board of Commissioners of 
Haywood County, 121 S. E. 190, N. C. 

Teachers 

Rules and regulations adopted and promul- 
gated by the Washington board of education 
under the District of Columbia Act of June 20, 
1906, empowering them to appoint all teachers 
on the recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, have the force and effect of law, unless 
in conflict with express statutory provisions, 
and are binding on the board of education in the 
matter of appointing and promoting teachers.— 
U. S. ex rel. Denney v. Callahan, 294 F. 992, 
D. C. 

Where relator’s name was first on the list of 
eligible teachers, and she had applied for a va- 
eancy, and brought mandamus to compel her 
appointment, it is held that the board of educa- 
tion could not thereafter prejudice her rights by 
merging the rating of those already on the list 
with those who took a more recent examination, 
and date its action back to the date of the 
examination.—U. S. ex rel. Denney v. Callahan, 
294 F. 992, D. C. 

Where a teacher obtained a leave of absence 
to pursue a postgraduate course, but failed .to 
file a pledge to return after expiration of the 
leave of absence, as required by a rule of the 
board of education, it is held that during her 
absence, a permanent vacancy existed, notwith- 
standing a “gentleman’s agreement” that she 
would be permitted to return to her position on 
completion of her course.—U. S. ex rel. Denney 
vy. Callahan, 294 F. 992, D. C. 
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“WILLIAMS” REVERSIBLE WINDOW FIXTURES 


The Williams 
Plank Frame 
Reversible Window 
Equipment 


Provides: 


Ideal Overhead 
Ventilation 
Reversibility for 
Inside Cleaning 
Greater Light Area 
More Weathertight 
Construction 
Better am * A 
acilities 


Simplified Frame 
Construction 
Weightless Windows 


prevents any drafts. 


There are no pulleys to get loose, no cords to break nor any window weights to drop 
when the “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Window Fixtures are used. The win- 
dows operate by simply tilting the sash either at the top or the bottom. This method 
admits the outside air into the room at a level above the heads of the children and 
When closed, the windows are more weather-tight than the 
double type as the sash do not raise or lower and the window stops are fitted more 
closely to the sash. Even disregarding the features of safe inside cleaning, ideal 
shading facilities and greater light area which our equipment affords. 
many cities using our equipment because its simple operation affords the best type 
of ventilation. 


In Bethlehem, Pa., the “Williams” window is being used on six schools. 
lieve our Policy of Installing Our Own Equipment is responsible for many of the 
Repeat Orders. 


We find 


We be- 





The WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Displayed in Sweet’s. 








A discharged teacher’s demand for reinstate- 
ment must correspond with the position to which 
it is claimed he was elected.—Clark v. Board 
of Education of Eureka School Dist. 222 P. 854, 
Cal. App. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


Where the mother of two boys 14 and 16 re- 
spectively, was dead, their father resided in 
Canada, their uncle in Iowa was made their 
guardian, they came to Iowa to live with no 
intention of returning to Canada, brought most 
of their property with them, their father eman- 
cipated them and did not contribute to their 
support, it is held that they were “residents” of 
the school corporation in which they lived, and 
hence, under the Iowa supplementary code of 
1913, §§ 2773, 2733-la, were entitled to free high 
school tuition——Mt. Hope School Dist. v. Hend- 
rickson, 197 N. W. 47, Ia. 

Ordinarily the legal residence of a minor is 
the same as that of his parents, but a minor 
may have a residence for school purposes other 
than that of his parents——Mt. Hope School Dist. 
v. Hendrickson, 197 N. W. 47, Ia. 

The test of a residence which will confer 
school privileges is not the same as a test for 
taxation or for the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage-—Mt. Hope School Dist. v. Hendrickson, 
197 N. W. 47, Ia. 


If a minor leaves his father’s home to reside 
in another place for the sole purpose of securing 
free public school education, without bringing 
with him’ an actual residence, and with the 
intent to return to his former residence, he does 
not become an actual “resident” within the 
ischool law.—Mt. Hope School Dist. v. Hendrick- 
son, 197 N. W. 47, Ia. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—The legislature of New York has passed a 
bill which provides that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in teachers’ salaries based on sex. 
Educators, among them Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
state school commissioner, have advised the gov- 
ernor to veto the measure. He held that its 
enactment into law would cause financial em- 
barrassment to a number of school systems 
J. Ward Russell of Glens Falls, president of the 
Association of School Boards of New York 
State, said that the proposed legislation would 


have a damaging effect on the interest of com- 
munities which support the public schools and 
which now feel that too much mandatory legis- 
lation has been enacted. Francis C. Williams, 
president of the Corning Board of Education, 
said it was necessary to pay men teachers more 
than women because of the shortage of men in- 
structors. H. C. Newton of the Syracuse Men’s 
Teaching Association declared that men are dis- 
appearing from the schools, and that the number 
of men preparing for the teaching profession is 
steadily decreasing. He said that many boards 
of education are already expecting that if this 
bill is signed it will drive men from the schools 
as teachers. 

—Dr. John Enright, state commissioner of 
New Jersey, has come out in favor of taxing 
municipal and federal bonds, thus increasing 
school funds. 


—Miss Grace B. Walker was elected to the 
school board at Lowell, Michigan, last year, 
but when it was discovered that her name did 
not appear on the assessment roll, the board 
dropped her and appointed Perry C. Peckham. 
Miss Walker has now taken legal steps to oust 
Mr. Peckham. 

—W. H. Wheeler & Company, a Chicago pub- 
lishing house, has brought a $100,000 libel suit 
against L. P. Benezet, retiring superintendent of 
the Evansville, Ind., schools. The latter it is 
alleged, charged the book firm with employing 
unethical methods. Mr. Benezet has _ been 


elected to the superintendency at Manchester, 
N. H. 

—W. C. Williams who has served for twelve 
years as treasurer of the Scranton, Pa., school 
district is charged with embezzling $267,000. He 
is under arrest and bail of $50,000. 





INSIDE THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The accompanying illustration is made from a photograph taken in the nineties, in 
a New England schoolhouse. © Underwood and Underwood, 
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Springfield State Hospital, Sykesville, Md., 
Henry P. Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., Architect. 
North-Eastern Construction Compan, Builders. 


Once More Duraflex-A Chosen 


[URAFLEX-A Flooring was one continuous seamless _ sheet. 
used throughout all floors Pleasant and quiet under foot, 
in the four new Springfield State pleasing in appearance, impervious 
Hospital Buildings, Sykesville, to and insoluble in water. Guaran- 
Maryland. teed not to crack, wrinkle, crawl, 
Duraflex-A was chosen — as it has rot, swell, disintegrate, or come 
been for many office buildings, loose from the under floor. 


schools, hospitals and public insti- Whetlier + beens or on oe 


tutions—for its durability, low cost Hat; sacle oe 
of maintenance and upkeep, quiet, Stallation, Wurafiex-A  inyariably 


comfort and pleasing appearance. enlists that commendation quality 


Duraflex-A is a tough, rubbery, always commands. 


resilient, dustless material, laid in Write for complete information. 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
Flanders Bldg. 1110 F St. N. W. 347 Madison Ave. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Lawyers Bldg. 


DURAFLEX-A 
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Eliminate Towel Expense and 
Provide 100% Sanitation with — 








RECESSED WALL MODEL Y 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
For new buildings or in lava- 

tories where space is limited. 

Detailed plans and specifications 

supplied on request. 








_. is better than towels. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Wellesicy, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


$0 CRANE TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TILDEN TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago, I. 


HAUGAN SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Il. 


NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Kenilworth, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN 


AALRDRY: 





Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


“THE ELECTRIC oS 


IONS 
neo iseaaed costs but a few cents a day to operate. 
CORNELL , . . 
Ithaca, N. Y. saving in towels alone, pays for AIRDRY 


in a very short time. 


DEPT. A. 


7720 South Chicago Avenue 


It drys the hands quickly with 
warm air, by evaporation, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 


SOME RECENT AIRDRY is easy to use—easy to install, and 


AIRDRY is practically indestructible and 
is absolutely fool-proof. 
waste pipes, and eliminates the litter of 
soiled towels in the basket and on the floor, 
reducing fire hazards and janitor service. 


In the school gymnasium, AIRDRY equip- 
ment is ideal for hair drying. 


AIRDRY Can Be Easily Installed in Any Building. 


Complete installation details and prices sent 
on request to School Officials and Architects. 


AIRDRY CORPORATION 
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It prevents clogged 








STANDARD 
PEDESTAL 
MODEL C 


PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 
For general use and 
for hair drying. 


Chicago, Ill. 




















The Wisconsin School Board Convention 


The fourth annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin association of school boards was held at Eau 
Claire. The sessions covered two days. The 
address of welcome was delivered by R. H. 
Stokes, a member of the Eau Claire board of 
education and chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. 


President E. H. Miles of Fort Atkinson de- 
livered the annual address, reviewing the 
progress made in the state along school adminis- 
trative lines and the problems that confront 
boards of education. He dwelt on four types 
of leadership in educational: that of the local 
_ city superintendent, of the state department, of 
the teachers’ association, and lastly of normal 
schools, colleges and universities. 

He spoke of a bill introduced in the legis- 
lature by a teachers’ organization providing for 
permanent teacher tenure. Inquiry developed 
the fact that good teachers were against it, and 
poor teachers for it. The school boards of the 
state were ten to one against it. He was fol- 
lowed by Miss Gertrude Sherman, secretary and 
treasurer, who reported on the affairs of the 
association. 

Wisconsin’s Educational Program 

John C. Callahan, state superintendent, out- 
lined the state’s educational program, which 
includes among other items the following pro- 
vision: 

1. A statewide plan for financing educa- 
tion so that each community can furnish, with 
state aid, adequate educational facilities for its 
children. 

2. A teacher with a minimum education of 
two years of professional training in addition 
to high school graduation for every elementary 
classroom. ; 

3. A teacher with at least four years of 
academic and professional training obtained in 
a normal school, college or university for every 
high school classroom. 

4. Certification of teachers on a uniform 
state plan. 

5. Consolidation of rural schools wherever 
practicable by a vote of the people. 


6. A good high school within the reach of 
every boy and girl in the state. 

7. The cost of education of mentally and 
physically handicapped children to be cared for 
by the state. 

8. Closer relationship between the home, in- 
dustry and the school. 

9. A minimum school year of nine months. 

10. A county board of education with the 
power of selecting the county superintendent 
and the supervising of teachers. 

William A. Taege spoke on the independent 
school boards, namely, those separated from city 
council control, and summarized the two sys- 
tems as follows: 

“Independent cities are much more successful 
in keeping their 16-17 year old children in 
school than the dependent cities. 

“Independent cities provide much more adequ- 
ate playground space per pupil than do the de- 
pendent cities. 

“Independent cities have a greater percent- 
age of their pupils attending school all day, and 
in adequate buildings owned by the city than 
have dependent cities. : 

“Independent cities were more successful in 
adjusting teachers’ salaries so that they kept 
pace with the increasing costs of living from 
1913-14 to 1919-20 than were the dependent 
cities.” 

“Boards of education have little or nothing to 
say about how many hours per day, days per 
week, or months per year we maintain our 
schools,” Charles W. Bruce, president of the 
, soning board of education, declared in his ad- 

ress. 


“It is also rapidly getting to the point where 
we do not have a great deal to say as to what 
salaries we shall pay our teachers, or what serv- 
ices thev shall deliver for those salaries, as to 
classes they shall handle, or the number of pupils 
in those classes,” he said. “After careful 
investigation I believe that this condition has 
largely been brought about by the activities of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the state university. 


“I real'ze that there must be some standards 
established and maintained for teachers, and 
that the establishing of such a standard is not 
properly the function of the school boards, but I 
do feel that when authorities, having the estab- 
lishment of those standards in charge, seem- 
ingly do not have the best interest of the chil- 
dren or the parents in mind, they should be 
called to account. 


“The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools embraces many colleges 
and practically all of the high schools in this 
and other states. It has adopted requirements 
for accredited high schools, thus establishing 
itself as a governing body without any adequate 
method ef passing on the product turned out by 
our schools; consequently its decisions as to 
whether a high school should be on the accredited 
list or not is arbitrary and unjust. The require- 
ments enforced in determining the status of our 
high school are the following: qualifications of 
teachers, number of pupils in a class and num- 
ber of classes a teacher is allowed to teach. 


“The teachers of this state are efficiently or- 
ganized. Their association stands for a tenure 
of office bill for teachers similar to the one be- 
fore the legislature last year. The official publi- 
cation of the teachers’ association, in a recent 
issue, stated that it depended on how the public 
treated the teachers as to salaries whether the 
teachers affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. When such an assertion is made, the 
best interest of our children is lost sight of 
entirely. If the teachers of this state are going 
to do something they know to be wrong in prin- 
ciple when applied to public service for mer- 
cenary reasons, then, the sooner the issue is 
joined the better.” 


H. H. Smith of New Richmond touched upon 
the importance of agricultural courses in the 
high schools, the introduction of athletics and 
of the kindergarten. H. A. Schofield, president 
of the Eau Claire normal school dwelled upon 
the importance of maintaining teachers salaries. 
He admitted that there is today an oversupply 
of teachers, a fact which makes it possible for 
school boards to select the best and not the 
cheapest. 
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For a Practical School Fence 
Choose PAGE-- 
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Page Fence pro- 
tects pupils and 
property at the 
Bancroft School 
in Kansas City. 
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grounds are kept neat and attractive. 
Page means lasting protection—the super- 


O easy matter — selection of the right 
fence for your school! So many things 









are to be considered—strength, protec- | heavy zinc coat that covers Page Fabric, ap- 

" tion, durability—installation methods that in- proximately 5 times as thick as ordinary gal- 
sure lasting fence, free from upkeep and repair. vanizing, gives greatest rust-resistance — 

: makes it a permanent, economical fence. 

ae rhs weer? . ~ mands of school fencing. Fence your school now. There’s a distributor 
13% trong, unclimbable, it protects pupils against — year you who will furnish plans and estimates 
the dangers of street traffic—keeps them with- promptly. Send for his name and copy of the 

f in bounds during play periods — controls or- Page Fence Book, showing interesting instal- 

- derly exit at safe crossings when the school lations of Page Protection around schools. 
day is over. School property is protected — Address: 

e 4 

: PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 

¢ 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

e 

n Distributing wire link products made by the Page Steel & Wire Company, of 

e Bridgeport (District offices in San Francisco, Pittsburgh, New York and Chicago.) 

f An associate company of the American Chain Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 
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ire school buildings the best way! 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong, 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


Then when you want 


to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Sp ecify 


~ WiremoiD 





CONOUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 











Rhode Island School Boards Convene 


The semi-annual conference of the Rhode 
Island Association of Public School Officials was 
held in the halls of the R. I. College of Educa- 
tion on Friday, May 23rd, 1924. A large num- 
ber of school board members and superintend- 
ents was in attendance. 

President William W. Blodgett, chairman of 
the Pawtucket school committee, presided at the 
morning session. As the first number on the 
program the College of Education musical club 
presented several vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions under the direction of Professor Eimer S. 
Hosmer, director of music. 

Then followed an address of welcome by Dr. 
Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of education 
for the State of Rhode Island. Prefacing his 
talk by the statement that “education has made 
tremendous strides because of the counterbal- 
ancing of the radicals and conservatives,” Dr. 
Ranger went on to point out that the advance 
in education must be met by an equally progres- 
sive change in the type of school committees 
which administer the affairs of the school, and 
he indicated that the present educational trend 
makes it imperative that school boards be 
manned by men and women who accept this 
place with a sense of high civic devotion. 

Though the function of the school committee 
has gradually changed in the past few years, the 
responsibilities of boards has increased rather 
than decreased and the great responsibility 
resting on any committee is in seeing that the 
rights of the children are preserved and safe- 
guarded. “Public education is based on that 
theory,” he brought out, “and no other consid- 
eration has place in matters pertaining to school 
management.” 

He urged the superintendents and committee- 
men to take more actve interest in legislative 
measures aimed at the improvement of schools 
and not to leave everything in the hands of state 
officials. “Private organizations and individuals 
express their interest in school matters by their 
presence at the State House, but the school folk 
who are the most vitally concerned keep silent 
when mooted questions arise,” he said. 

That the strides in public education have out- 
stripped the building programs and have pre- 


sented from time to time new elements in edu- 
cation was another reason in the commissioner’s 
opinion why school committees should be pro- 
gressive and civic-minded. “We must face the 
truth that our building program did fall behind 
for a time and we must regain our place,” he 
stated. 


At the conclusion of Commissioner Ranger’s 
address, Dr. John L. Alger, president of the R. 
I. College of Education, presented a demonstra- 
tion of the new methods used in the Henry 
Barnard School, together with charts to prove 
the worth of these new methods. 


At the business meeting the following list of 
officers was elected for the ensuing year: Hon- 
orary President, Dr. Walter E. Ranger; Presi- 
dent, W. Thomas Bone of Narragansett; Vice- 
Presidents, Henry R. Pinckney of Lincoln, 
Willard H. Bacon of Westerly, John K. Fenner 
of Cranston, Mrs. Susie Mattewson of Smithfield 
and Mrs. Carrie F. Brown of Richmond; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Robert K. Bennett of Central 
Falls; Executive Committee, J. O. Winslow of 
Providence, Everett C. Potter of Cranston, and 
Michael H. Roarke of West Warwick. 


At the afternoon session the newly elected 
president, W. Thomas Bone, presided. The 
principal address of this session was delivered 
by Dr. Clarence H. Dempsey, commissioner of 
education of the State of Vermont. The title of 
Commissioner Dempsey’s address was “Team 
Work in School Administration.” In part Dr. 
Dempsey spoke as follows: “Fundamentally we 
have at the present time no particularly new 
problems facing us in school administration. 
Basic principles remain the same as they always 
have been, but more efficient work is needed 
today than ever before. One of the essentials of 
good team work in school administration is that 
the different parties concerned have an adequate 
and full knowledge of the situation with which 
they have to deal. This condition unfortunately 
does not usually exist. The new member of the 
school board may take the attitude of the 
learner, or he may assume an attitude of asser- 
tiveness to cover up his lack of knowledge. This 
a attitude is not conducive of good team 
work. 


“A second essential is a common purpose upon 
which all the groups of the school system 
harmoniously agree. A third essential is the 
elimination of selfish or personal interests for 
the good of the cause, by considering the merits 
of the question objectively, and by giving the 
other man’s view full value. A wise superin- 
tendent gives his teacher and principals a com- 
plete chance to strive and to do their part 
effectively. A championship school system can 
never be developed until each part has freedom 
to work out its part of the work. Credit for 
achievement must be given where credit is due. 

“A fourth essential demands strength, expert- 
ness and efficiency in every part of the system. 
Poor work means inefficiency. Remove the 
weak spots by giving the assistance and help 
needed to strengthen these spots. Help the 
weak teachers over their difficulties until they 
gain the strength and expertness which are 
necessary to make them strong. 

“A fifth essential for team work in school 
administration is a spirit of friendliness, cor- 
diality and genuine interest, combined with a 
sort of sternness on the part of the supervising 
official. The teacher respects the superintendent 
who holds her strictly to her duties. But stern- 
ness does not help much unless it is accompanied 
by a feeling of friendliness. 

“Only through good team work can the best 
results be established in school work.” 

Following Dr. Dempsey’s illuminating and 
inspiring address he was extended a vote of 
thanks. 


The last number on the conference program 
consisted of a discussion upon the topic: “The 
Consolidated School for the Rural District,” led 
by Mr. Everett C. Potter, a member of the 
Cranston school committee. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—Mr. James L. White has been reelected 
president of the township high school board at 
Georgetown, Ill., and Mr. R. A. Thornton secre- 
tary. Dr. J. H. Myers has been elected as a 
new member. 


—Abington, Pa. Mr. J. Oliver Potts, presi- 


dent, and Mr. Charles M. Doll, secretary, of the 
school board have been reelected for new six- 
year terms. Mr. Carl P. Young is the new mem- 
ber of that body. 
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The Bedford High 
School of Bedford, 
Ohio. Architect—Mr. 
A. R. P. Hamilton, 
Union Bank Building. 
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International Time System 
completes the efficiency 
of another new high school 


N excellent example of the modern beauty- 
utility idea in school construction is found 
in the Bedford High School, of Bedford, 

Ohio. The installation of the International Elec- 
tric Time System in this new structure insures 
maximum efficiency in the handling of each day’s 
schedule, and combines ideally the necessary fac- 
tors of simplicity and reliability. 


One of the most valuable advantages of the 
International Electric Time System is that it fills 
perfectly the needs of the most modern and ex- 
tensive installation, and is just as adaptable to 
the requirements of the small school with a mod- 
est program system. School architects are assured 
that all phases of program service can be filled 
by Internationals, and that the International in- 
struments will harmonize properly with any inte- 
rior design, enhancing the beauty of the building. 


The International Line, produced by the oldest 
and largest manufacturers in the world of Elec- 
tric Time Systems, includes the self-contained 
Universal Disc-Type Program Clock, which con- 
trols with equal efficiency the largest and most 
exacting systems as well as the simplest time 
schedules ; a full assortment of Master Clocks and 
Secondary Clocks, Distribution Cabinets and all 
control equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 
International Time Recording Co. Division 
Established 1888 
General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World of Time 
Systems 
Factories: Endicott, N. Y.; Dayton, O.; Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Canada: International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Sales Offices and Service Stations in All Principal 
Cities of the World 


When in Atlantic City visit our Showroom at 729 Boardwalk 











International Secondary Clocks 
are supplied in many types to 
meet various architectural re- 
quirements. 





The International self-contained, disc-type, Program Cabinet, at 
left, and the International Type “D” Master Clock, at right, 
in the Bedford High School. International equipment in this school 
also includes thirty-three Secondary Clocks of various types and 
sizes with all necessary electrical control apparatus. 





INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL PR INCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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THE DUTIES OF RURAL SCHOOL 
TRUSTEE 

The regular school district meeting in New 
York State is held annually in May. At this 
meeting the trustees for the year are elected. 
Since the efficiency of the school districts of the 
state is largely determined by the wisdom of 
the choice made at this meeting of the person 
to hold this important office, it is well that the 
trustee have some suggestions to guide him in 
the conduct of his office. To aid the trustee in 
carrying out the duties connected with his office, 
the following rules are presented as a guide 
and as an encouragement to further progress: 

1. He will employ a qualified teacher of 
ability and character and will willingly pay the 
salary necessary to secure such teacher. He 
will consult with his district superintendent be- 
fore entering into a contract. 

2. He will examine the school building soon 
after his election, make notes of any repairs or 
improvements that should be made before the 
opening of school, and will see that the work is 
started as soon as he takes office on August Ist. 
He will see that the building and toilets are in 
sanitary condition and that every reasonable 
comfort and convenience is provided for the 
children. 

3. He will see that a proper school census is 
taken on August 30th. 

4. He will carefully prepare the tax list for 
the collection of the annual school tax and com- 
plete it with warrant attached between Septem- 
ber Ist and October ist and will deliver it to 
the collector after the collector has given and 
filed his bond approved by the trustee. 

5. He will see that the compulsory attend- 
ance law is enforced. 

6. If children are being ‘transported at the 
expense of the district, he will give particular 
attention to the kind and sufficiency of convey- 
ance, having in mind at all times the con- 
venience, comfort and safety of the pupils. If 
the pupils are required to meet the conveyance 
at intermediate points, he will provide a com- 
fortable place of shelter for the pupils while 
waiting for the conveyance. He will see that 
the contractor operates the conveyance on a 
regular schedule. 

7. If special district meetings are necessary 
to be held during the year, he will! call them 
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International School Busses 


for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
tional School Busses in use. 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
in daily use. Also, the line iscomplete. The bus 
shown below is a very popular model. 


This is because 
beatable. 


It is 
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promptly by written notice, stating carefully 
the question or questions to be considered. 

8. He will listen patiently to the suggestions 
or complaints of the teacher or the parents, 
having in mind at all times that his principal 
duty is to maintain a good school. 

9. He will attend carefully to the suggestions 
of his district superintendent, who is the im- 
mediate supervising officer, authorized by law 
to advise with him in regard to the performance 
of his duties. 

10. He will make the required reports 
promptly and in businesslike form, showing ac- 
curately receipts and disbursements and bal- 
ances on hand. The voters of the district are 
entitled to a full and comprehensive statement 
of the financial condition of the district. 


If a trustee has measured up to these stand- 
ards, voters may properly honor him with 
reelection. If he as not fulfilled his duty, it is 
the voters’ opportunity and duty to select a new 
official, for they, not the department nor the 
district superintendents, choose the trustee. 
The law makes it a duty to attend the annual 
meeting. 

One hundred eighty days of every year are 
spent by the children in school. The trustee has 
it largely in his power to make this time both 
profitable and pleasant. 

It is sometimes said that the office of trustee 
is a thankless office and for that reason it is 
passed around from one person to another “to 
distribute the burden.” This idea is based on a 
false conception of the real importance of the 
office. It is an office that should appeal to the 
man or woman who desires to render a real 
service to the community and to the state. 
Bulletin of the University of the State of New 
York. 





DR. WITHROW RESIGNS 


Dr. J. M. Withrow, member of the Cincinnati 
board of education for over twenty years, and 
president of that body for the last twelve years, 
resigned on May 12th, to devote his entire time 
to his professional and business interests. 
Though regretting his departure, the members 
recognized the justice of his request and ac- 
cepted the resignation. Mr. Samuel Ach, long 
a member of the board and familiar with the 
work of Dr. Withrow, becomes president, while 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 





tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 





606 $. Michigan Ave, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


=| 


Mr. William J. Schroder is the new member fill- 
ing the vacancy on the board. 





Early in his career as a board member, Dr. 
Withrow went out into the community to ask 
that better schools be given to the children of 
the city. His speeches before civic organiza- 
tions and citizens’ gatherings were illustrated 
by slides showing objectionable conditions in 
the city school buildings. As a result of his 
years of effort wherein he was seconded by 
other civic-minded members of the board, Cin- 
cinnati possesses a school plant recognized as 
one of the best in the country. During Dr. 
Withrow’s administration nearly twenty school 
buildings have been erected and a half dozen 
more are under contract or contemplated. The 
new East High School recently completed has 
been named the Withrow High School in honor 
of Dr. Withrow. 


—The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
adopted the principles governing the adminis- 
tration of the schools as formulated by Dr. 
John M. Withrow, the retiring president, which 
embody the following: 


1. A board member represents the whole 
city, and not a few favored localities. His pur- 
pose should be even-handed justice to all. 


2. As an individual he has no executive 
power and no special privileges in school regu- 
lation. 


3. All executives, teachers and employees 
must be selected solely on merit. Experts 
should be employed, should be given initiative, 
and should be consulted in legislative matters. 


4. The schools should offer ample and diver- 
sified opportunities, to the end that all types 
of children, and adults also, may make the 
most of their abilities and become the best pos- 
sible members of society. 


5. All transactions, business or otherwise, 
must be impersonal. 


6. The building program must continue until 
modern housing conditions are provided for all. 
In doing this good architecture, or art, is not an 
extravagance but true wisdom. 


7. Communities are to be encouraged to use 
their school plants freely for recreation, im- 
provement, and social welfare. 
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Draperize Your Schools 


EQUIP WITH THE BEST 
| 





Patented Jan. 8, ‘U7, and Aug. 7, 1923. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 





DRAPER ADJUSTABLE Draper Adjustable Window Shades are particularly adapted to 
school use—because they’re specially designed and built for just 
that purpose. They’re easy to adjust—absolutely positive in action 
—any child can operate them without the slightest difficulty. And, 
they’re “fool proof,” too—just can’t be put out of order—because 
they’re made and guaranteed to withstand every abuse to which 
they might be subjected in ordinary use. 


WINDOW SHADES 
MEET EVERY SCHOOL 
REQUIREMENT 


,, = S| ee —Tlt—CU 


Besides this, they’re an absolute essential to classroom efficiency and 
health promotion. ‘They insure ideal reading light and proper 
ventilation at all times—shut out the heat and glare—providing 


TO FIT EVERY eye ease and comfort to pupils and teacher. 


KIND OF WINDOW a ' ;' 
Really, Draper Adjustable Window Shades, are without question 


an “honest to goodness” product. 


SSS DH O_O 


DIFFERENT TYPES 


Let us send you samples and quote you 
on equipping your building. There's 
no obligation connected with this service. 





owe 


; LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


1 SPICELAND, INDIANA. 





SOLD BY LEADING SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTORS. 
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‘ASSIST THE JANITOR 


His duties are numerous, requiring con- 
stant effort, and yet his job is never fin- 
ished. Perhaps you have never realized 
this—but we assure you his task of keep- 
ing your school clean and sanitary is a 
difficult one. 


PALMER’S MULTI-SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 


will enable him to do his work with 
greater satisfaction to himself and to you, 
and incidentally, more economically. With 
these ready cleansing helps at his com- 
mand, he’ll tackle the daily clean-up tasks 
with new vigor and enthusiasm, because 
Palmer’s Multi-Service Products offer 
real co-operation. With Palmer Products, 
his position will assume an entirely new 
aspect. He’ll actually take pride in his 
work and your school will reflect this 
change in added cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. 

In justice to your janitor, give Palmer’s 

Multi-Service Products a thorough trial. 











PALMER’S 
Guaranteed Multi-Service Products 


Improved Floor Brushes 
Floor Oil and Dressing 
Sanitary Yarn Dusters 
Pine Oil Disinfectants 
Toilet Bowl Cleaner 
Chemical Pipe Cleaner 
Sanitary Scrub Soap 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Liquid Toilet Soaps 
Liquid Soap Tank Systems 
Liquid Soap Dispensers— 
Glass and Aluminum 











Many of the better jobbers sell our line, 
but we are pleased to send direct, sam- 
ples, literature and prices upon request. 


PatLmMER Co. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 





























Those who Have Them 


Order More 


Purchasers of Circle A Portable Schools fre- 
quently express delighted surprise after the 
schools are erected. The truth of the matter 
is that it is difficult to conceive, without seeing 
them, how a portable school can have the com- 
fort and fine appearance of Circle A Schools. 


Convincing proof of satisfaction is shown by 
the fact that 


One city school board has placed seven 
consecutive orders for Circle A Schools, 
totaling forty rooms. 


A single county has ordered eleven times 
in three years. 


One school district has bought twenty-five 
rooms in three orders. 


Another school district telephoned a re- 
peat order after using the school for a 
year. 


Circle A Schools frequently are found more com- 
fortable than rooms in the older permanent building. 
Send for fully illustrated catalogue, describing con- 
struction features, with plans, dimensions, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


614 Neil Street Champaign, Illinois 


CIRCLE A 


Portable 


SCHOOLS 


Made by the Makers of Circle A Portable Bleachers 


— 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Protect Your School Books - Outside 
with 


Holden Book Covers 


Repair Your School Books - Inside 
with 


Holden Mending Materials 


Preserve Your School Exercises, etc. with 


Holden Portfolios 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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—The board of education of El Paso, Texas, 
headed by President J. H. McBroom, and a 
committee consisting of James L. Marr, Horace 
B. Stevens, Charles B. Steven, Charles N. 
Bassett, A. Schwartz, Z. T. White, and J. A. 
Krakkaner, favors a $500,000 school bond issue. 
The local chamber of commerce opposes the 
project. P 

—The New York City board of education is 
planning to join the City College in the con- 
struction of a 28-story office building for 
administrative use. 

—The Chicago board of education has adopted 
a budget for next year which calls for 
$57,900,000. 

—The members of the city council at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., have taken action to determine the 
rights of the board of estimate with respect to 
the budgets of the east and west side boards of 
education. The council has filed the boards’ 
requests that the amounts of their budgets be 
Spread on the tax rolls, and it is believed that 
the boards will make application for writs of 
mandamus to compel the council to act. It is 
pointed out that the council’s action in reduc- 
ing the budgets will result in a deficit of 
$49,905 for the east side board. A reduction 
of $20,000 has been made in the case of the 
west side board. 

—A bond issue of $125,000 has been voted at 
Astoria, Ia., for the erection of two junior high 
school buildings. 

~—An appropriation of $52,000 has been made 
at Longmeadow, Mass., for the erection and 
equipment of a six-room addition to the Con- 
verse Street School. 

—The town of Wilbraham, Mass., has appro- 
Priated $48,500 for the erection of a six-room 
School in the Pines District. 





—The school board of Gloucester, N. J., has 
awarded the contracts for the erection of the 
new school. 

—The Roosevelt High School, to be erected 
for the City of New York, is to be the largest 
of its kind. It will contain 71 regular class- 
rooms, as well as numerous special rooms and 
gymnasiums. The plans provide sittings for 
3,600 students including both boys and girls. 

The James Monroe High School, nearing 
completion, provides 3,400 sittings. The struc- 
ture is five stories high and provides 71 class- 
rooms for 36 pupils each. An auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 1,500 to 1,800 is also pro- 
vided. 

—The State Department of Public Instruction 
of New Jersey, in a recent report, offers a 
summary of the receipts and expenditures for 
public education for the several school districts 
in New Jersey during the period 1922-1923. 
The report shows a total of $63,357,932 for re- 
ceipts and $61,174,720 for expenditures. The 
expenditures for current expenses (not includ- 
ing tuition transfers) amounted to $45,255,917; 
the expenditures for repairs and replacements 
of buildings amounted to $2,205,325; the amount 
spent for manual training was $1,437,183; the 
amount for vocational education was $585,583; 
that for continuation schools was $277,424, and 
that for evening schools for the foreign-born 
amounted to $62,592. 

—A new grammar school costing $250,000 
was dedicated at Huntington Beach, Calif., a 
short time ago. The building is the primary 
department unit of the grammar school system 
and houses 700 children of the primary grades 
in its 22 rooms. The building is one of two 
comprising a group of buildings to be devoted 
to grammar school purposes. It is located in a 
park of fifteen acres overlooking the Pacific, 
and will eventually form the nucleus of one of 
the great grammar school systems to be found 
in the country. 

—Cleveland, Tenn. Two new school buildings 
are under construction. One building is for 
grade pupils and the other is a high school for 
colored students. 

—Abington, Pa. The school district has 
built additions to three schools this past year. 
A two-story building under construction at 
Glenside, contains twelve classrooms, an as- 





sembly hall and gymnasium. The additions will 
provide assembly rooms and gymnasiums and 
will be used for the enlargement of school 
activities. 

—Cameron, Tex. Bids have been received for 
the erection of a grade school, to cost about 
$100,000. Messrs. Dewitt & Lemmon, Dallas, 
are the architects, with Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, St. 
Louis, as consulting architect. 

—Wilson’s Mills, N. C. A _ sixteen-room 
school building is under construction. The 
building will house the high school department 
and will be ready for use with the opening of 
the fall term. 

—The school board of New Britain, Conn., 
has been authorized to purchase a site for a 
school to replace the Lincoln building. 

—The voters of Lackawanna, N. Y., have ap- 
proved five school propositions involving an 
expenditure of $530,000 and providing for the 
erection of two new schools and the improve- 
ment of two others. The plans call for two 
elementary schools to be erected at an estima 
cost of $225,000 each. ' 

—Kingsport, Tenn. A _ school building for 
colored children is in process of erection at a 
cost of $20,000. It will be ready for occupancy 
in September. 

—Greenwood, S. C. The school district held 
a school bond election on May 22nd to vote 
bonds in the amount of $225,000. 

—Laurens, S$ . Bonds in the amount of 
$185,000 have been voted for a new high school 
addition. The building provides a plant of 33 
units, comprising classrooms, laboratores, study 
hall, gymnasium and rest rooms. With the 
completion of this structure, the entire enroll- 
ment of 900 children will be housed in the cen- 
tralized plant. 

—The Milwaukee, Wis., board of education 
has formulated a building program that in- 
volves an expenditure of $8,438,000. Of this 
amount $4,000,000 is to be raised by bond 
issue and $3,049,000, direct taxation. The 
balance $1,308,900 is on hand. The board has 
employed two architects by the year to do the 
planning and superintend the construction. 

—At Bellingham, Washington, a $425,000 
bond issue was lost by two votes. The result 
showed 702 votes in favor and 470 votes against 
the issue. The proposition needed a three-fifths 
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Saves the mothers from worry 


Mothers’ minds are relieved of a load of worry when the school 
grounds are enclosed with a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence. They 


Not only does a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence give safety insur- 
ance, but it is a sound investment, as the fence lasts for a life- 


know then that play periods are not danger periods; that their time. The posts, made of the best tubular steel, have unusual 


children can play and romp as safely as in their own backyards. 


And when school is dismissed, there is no running across streets 
in all directions, as the children seek the shortest cuts home. The 
children leave in an orderly manner through the controlled gate- 
ways or exits, and can be safely guarded against all traffic acci- 


dents. 


The Stewart lron Works Company, Inc. 


420 Stewart Block 


torsional strength; the fittings are not cast, but are made of 


pressed or forged steel of special design; the fabric is permanently 


all erecting problems, 


Send for catalog and complete information. 
Address Wire Fence Division. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


galvanized by the new hot-dipping AFTER WEAVING process. 
A Stewart Fence never has to be replaced. 


Through local distributors, Stewart Service, which takes care of 
is available everywhere. 
nished without obligation. 


Estimates fur- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





majority to carry. Allen Campbell, president of 
the board and D. E. Wiedman, superintendent, 
were considerably disappointed. Only 50 per 
cent of the vote was registered, and of those 
only 30 per cent voted. The defeat of the bond 
issue is believed to be due to an over confidence 
on the part of the friends of the schools. 

—Birmingham, Alabama, scored a big school 
bond victory. The sum of $3,500,000 was voted 
for a school building program and $650,000 for 
a new library. Dr. C. B. Glenn, superintendent 
of schools says: “This victory means more 
than added school facilities. It means confidence 
in our schools.” A program formulated in 1923, 
which provides for additional high and grade 
school facilities, will now be carried out. 

—The school authorities of Birmingham, Ala- 
bhama, have invited William B. Ittner, the St. 
Louis architect, to revise the school building 
program of that city which provides for an 
expenditure of $3,500,000. 

—Westboro, Massachusetts, is to receive the 
gift of a modern school building to be erected 
and paid for by Mrs. Fanny E. Forbes, a local 
resident. The site will be donated by an im- 
provement association. 

—The new high school at Ferndale Borough, 
Pa., will be completed in August. The school 
board in charge of the construction are T. R. 
Barber, F. W. Brubaker, H. B. Schrock, B. E. 
Henderson, and H. M. Spangler. 

— ‘The schools of Chicago cover 25,000,000 
square feet of floor space,” said John Howatt, 
chief engineer for the board of education, “every 
foot of which is swept after 4 p. m. five days a 
week. Our engineer-custodians and their assist- 
ants, therefore, cover with a brush and broom 
considerably more than five square miles of 
floor surface every week. In the course of a 
year they sweep a surface approximately 
equivalent to the ground area of the entire city 
of Chicago. Every time this floor space is 
mopped it costs the city $30,000. 

—tThe claim is made by C. Wellington Walker, 
architect for the new Warren Harding high 
school at Bridgeport, Conn., that the cost of 
$560 per pupil is $360 less than a new high 
school in a nearby city. The latter was con- 
structed at a cost of $900 per pupil. 

—Mr. A. L. Weeks has been elected school 
building specialist for the Chicago board of edu- 


cation. Mr. Weeks has been engaged in con- 
nection with school building programs at 
Detroit and other places and is now about to 
begin work on a survey of the centers of popu- 
lation in Chicago. It is the purpose of the 
school officials to design future buildings with 
emphasis on educational facilities. 

—Duryea, Pa. The school board has raised 
the millage from 35 mills to 42 mills, making 
an increase of seventeen mills. 

—The school board at Plymouth, Pa., has 
lowered the tax levy from 25 mills to 24 mills, 
and the per capita tax from $5 to $4. 

—The new school building at Council Bluffs, 
Ia., has been named the James B. Rue School 
in honor of the first principal of a city school. 

—Erection of school buildings with funds 
raised by direct taxation, instead of by floating 
bond issues, has been recommended by Supt. L. 
C. Ward of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Ward holds 
that a five-cent levy for building purposes may 
properly be placed in the school budget without 
an increase in the total school tax. It is pro- 
posed to levy a sum sufficient to raise $125,000 
per year for a building fund. This amount 
would permit the erection of an eight or ten- 
room unit each year, or if allowed to accumu- 
late, would permit the erection of a large 
complete building. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. A campaign has been 
proposed to sell to the people a school building 
program calling for an expenditure of $8,438,- 
000 during the next four years. A recommenda- 
tion has been adopted providing for the 
appointment of a special committee of three to 
assist in putting the program into operation. A 
direct tax of $762,275 annually for the next four 
years and nearly $1,000,000 a year from bonds 
will be necessary to finance the building pro- 
gram. 

—Oakland, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $951,946 for the year 
1924-1925. 

—A million-dollar school budget for East 
Orange, N. J., is predicted by school officials 
within the next two or three years. The neces- 
sity of additional accommodations is expected 
to increase the school expenditures to $1,000,000 
annually. 

—A plea for better business methods and 
honesty in the administration of education in 


the state of Ohio was recently made my State 
Supt. Vernon Riegel at a meeting of county 
school administrators. Mr. Riegel favors the 
determining of school policies from data and 
facts and the adoption of a pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem of spending money. Standardization of 
budgets, itemized expense accounts, and careful 
distribution of teachers to pupils according to 
a fixed ratio were among the recommendations 
of Mr. Riegel. 

—The school board at Mansfield, O., has re- 
duced its budget for the next year to the limit 
in order to live within the income available. As 
a means of economy, 25 teachers will be 
eliminated, the high school band will be refused 
financial support, and various courses planned 
for the new program will be withheld. 

—The State Education Department of Georgia 
has announced that nineteen and one-quarter 
million dollars were spent on education in the 
state during 1923. The cost of new buildings 
and repairs for white schools amounted to 
$3,212,588; while the same funds for negro 
schools totaled $988,072. Equipment for 
schools of all kinds cost $3,339,981. The state 
appropriation for common schoo!s in 1923 was 
$4,250,225. 

—The new equal teacher’s pay law is giving 
the Syracuse, N. Y., board of education some 
concern. It will require $120,000 a year more 
funds. The board proposes a survey in order 
to establish more exactly the financial outcome 
of the question. 

—The school board at Milwauke2, Wisconsin, 
has considered the bond issue question versus 
a pay-as-you-go-plan. It finds that twenty year 
serial bonds will cost 50 per cent more than 
their face value. This is paid, however, by the 
taxpayer during the period, thus distributinz 
the burden. The pay-as-you-go-plan is more 
economical, and hence preferable, but the board 
does not fini itself in a position to adopt ‘4. 

—Coahoma County, in Mississippi, will erect 
a central school for negroes, to cost about 
$45,000. Twelve rural schools will also be 


erected at a total cost of $30,000. 

—A committee of six headed by W. C. Wood, 
state commissioner of education, has recently 
completed an analysis of the proposed school 
building program for the San Francisco schools. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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UN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than other 
makes, yet it is used by more schools than any other. 








School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting Play- 
ground equipment. A few dollars saved in buying un- 
safe apparatus may mean serious injury to a child 
in addition to heavy damages that must be paid. 


Over 130 reputable school supply houses and 
other distributors sell this line in the U. S. 











Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal — Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 





HILL- STANDARD [o., ANDERSON, IND. 











Our 23rd Year 
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DeVilbiss 





Spray-painting System 


A LONG performance record of making 
good in every field of painting, empha- 
sizes ADAPTABILITY as one of the 
outstanding features of the DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System. 


This adaptability applied individually to 
the school field means that you can spray- 
paint substantially all surfaces of the school 
building requiring a decorative or protective 
coating. Whether it is the lockers, the class- 
rooms, the halls or the boiler room; whether 
it is a large or small surface of concrete, 
plaster, wood, brick or metal, this painting 
can be done to great advantage and with 
equally great economy. 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray-painting 
averages 4 to 5 times that of hand-brushing. 
The sprayed coating thoroughly and uni- 
formly covers the surface to be coated, and 
has greater hiding power than the brushed 
coat. The same paint now used can be spray- 
applied, frequently using a less amount. 
There is no dripping and spattering when 
spray-painting, nor the costly wearing out of 
brushes. The DeVilbiss spray gun is easy 
and non-tiring to operate and does your 
painting at the lowest practicable air pressure. 


A line from you will promptly bring fur- 
ther interesting details about this modern, 
low cost DeVilbiss way of painting. Ad- 
dress— 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 
268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


pee AD I ON ROI eseneall 

















(Continued from Page 98) 

In making its report, the committee declares 
that another school bond issue of $20,000,000 
will be needed within the next few years if the 
educational system is to be ranked with those 
of other leading cities in the country. It also 
declares that the $12,000,000 bond issue voted 
in 1922 is entirely inadequate to cover the costs 
of constructing new buildings needed in various 
sections of the city. 

The committee agrees with the board in the 
major features of the school program proposed, 
but differs in a number of minor details. Large 
schools are recommended to take care of at 
least 2,000 students in high schools, 1,600 in 
junior high schools, and 900 to 1,000 in elemen- 
tary grades. 

—Salt Lake City. The school board has re- 
duced the tax levy for 1924-1925 from 8.1 mills 
to 8 mills. The eight mills tax agreed upon is 
on an assessed valuation of $185,000,000, com- 
pared with a tax and assessed valuation of 
$205,000,000. It is expected that the receipts 
under the new levy will be about $2,408,000 or 
about $70,000 less than in 1923. 

—Paterson, N. J. In accepting the report of 
the school survey committee, the school board 
has adopted a policy of school building replace- 
ments. In view of the fact that the activities 
under the survey will cover a period of years, 
the committee is to be made a permanent 
standing committee. 


In the report it is recommended that steps be 
taken for the replacement of six schools and 
that sites be obtained for the establishment of 
two further buildings. 


—Racine, Wis. The expense of operating the 
public schools has decreased $665,128 during the 
last three years, according to a comparative 
statement of Mr. A. H. Schafer, secretary of the 
school board. The reduction has been made 
a despite the fact that the enrollment 

as increased. Disbursements for new build- 
ings decreased from $719,600 in 1921 to $155,- 
506 in 1922, and to $1,941 in 1923. 


Another item showing a marked decrease 
each year is that covering the expense for edu- 
cation, office and janitor supplies, repairs and 
improvements to buildings.and grounds, equip- 








ment, manual arts and domestic arts, material 
printing, stationery, stamps and telephone. This 
expense has decreased from $120,300 in 1920, to 
$93,920 in 1922 and $88,533 in 1923. 


—Rensselaer, N. Y. The report of a special 
survey committee of the board on housing con- 
ditions in the schools, calls for the erection of 
a high school to accommodate 800 students, the 
erection of one grammar school, and additions 
to other buildings. 


—The school board of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
approved a building program providing for new 
buildings and additions. Under the plan, only 
a few of the buildings will be erected each year 
until the entire program has been completed. 

—Sioux City, Ia. Bonds in the amount of 


$300,000 have been voted for the erection of a 
junior high school in the vicinity of Leeds. 
—State Commissioner A. B. Meredith of 


Connecticut, in a recent letter to secretaries of 
(Continued on Page 102) 





PUPILS PUNCH CLOCK. 


In the new San Jose, California, Junior High School students do not answer a roll call but punch 
an International time clock in registering their arrival in the morning and in leaving school at the close 
of the day. According to Mr. Andrew P. Hill,, assistant superintendent of schools, the clock is a decided 
advantage in recording the exact time of the arrival and promotes punctuality. It obviates the time 
lost in calling the roll and in making out attendance reports. A clerk in the principal's office can handle 
the entire attendance routine from the record made by the clock. 
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Oklahoma City Places the Stamp 
of Satisfaction on DEVOE 
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Central High School, Ohkla- 
homa City, Okla. Layton and 
Forsyth, Architects. Refinished 
with DEVOE Paint and Var- 
nish Products. Frazee and Dav- 
enport, Contracting Painters. 


























Paint and Varnish Products 


THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 
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DURABILT 


STEEL LOCKERS AND CABINETS 


Designed for Hard Service—Built of Finest Materials—Finished with Care 


Satisfied Users. 





Choice of Discriminatin 


The ever increasing demand for Durabilt Steel Lockers and 
Cabinets is evidence that Durabilt products do successfully 
withstand the exceptionally hard use and abuse to which 
school locker equipment is subjected. 


Buyers. 





Distinctiveness in design, workmanship, and finish, coupled 
with attractive prices have made Durabilt Lockers and Cabi- 
nets the universal choice of discriminating Buyers. 


Built by Locker Specialists. 








Send for 
Locker Folder 
5008 





Specializing solely in the manufacture of lockers and cabinets 
we have developed an organization that is able to furnish in- 
formation of inestimable value to prospective buyers and we 
court the opportunity of proving that it pays to place your 
problems in the hands of locker specialists. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 





Cabinet Folder | 
5009 











| Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 





(Continued from Page 100) 
town school boards, boards of education, and 
school visitors, discusses the subject of budget 
making and educational account.ng. Commis- 
sioner Meredith declares that the subject of 
accounting has not been given the attention it 
deserves by school authorities or by the public. 

Commissioner Meredith points that efficient 
administration requires a refined and detailed 
knowledge on the part of school officials of 
what the several departments and activities of 
the schools require for financial support. 
There should be a carefully prepared budget as 
well as a clear and distributed statement of 
expenditures. As a guide to school officials in 
the following percentages based upon current 
practices in the state and distributed among the 
main items of the budget are indicated as fol- 
lows: 

Towns with less than 25 teachers: General 
control, .81; instruction, 73.04; maintenance of 
plans, 4.62; operation of plant, 7.27; auxiliary 
agencies, 14.32. 

State as a whole: General control, 3.08; 
instruction, 76.68; maintenance of plant, 5.11; 
operation of plant, 10.99; auxiliary agencies, 
4.11. 

In the high schools of the state the expendi- 
tures have distributed themselves as follows: 
Genera! control, 2 per cent; instruction, 80 per 
cent; maintenance of plant, 11 per cent; opera- 
tion of plant, 5 per cent; auxiliary agencies, 2 
per cent. 

—Chiecago and the public school system is to 
benefit to the extent of nearly $2,000,000 each 
in the first installment of back taxes claimed 
from foreign insurance companies, now in pro- 
eess of collection. The city will receive 
$1,944,222 and the schools $1,940,146. 

-The school board of Chicago has adopted a 
$60,000,000 school building program to cover a 
period of five years. The new program is 
expected to relieve the present overcrowded 
condition and to make possible seats for 45,000 
pupils within the next two years. 

—Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, in the final section of his survey report on 
the schools of Providence, R. I., has outlined 
what he calls the “ultimate attainable plant” 
toward which every step in school planning 
should tend. 


The plans call for the scrapping of many old 
and small buildings in several districts and the 
erection of new buildings in accordance w:th a 
predetermined policy insuring adequate and 
modern facilities for all children. 

In offering the program, Dr. Strayer lays 
down the definite details of what he thinks 
should be included in the first two steps of the 
program, the first covering a period of five 
years, and the second a period of ten years. 

The five-year plan which is to be executed 
immediately, calls for an expenditure of 
$5,500,000 for new buildings and extensions to 
present structures, to be made at the rate of 
$1,000,000 per year. The $5,500,000 is for 
buildings and does not include the sites. 

The recommendations for the location and 
sizes of buildings are based upon detailed 
studies of population, birth, school attendance 
and city development statistics for a period of 
more than a decade. 

New construction recommended during the 
five-year period involves accommodations for 
9,300 elementary school children, 3,600 junior 
high school pupils and additional accommoda- 
tions at the Hope Street High School. The 
plans call for five new grade buildings, the first 
unit of a building for 1,000 pupils and several 
additions; the erection of three junior high 
schools and the remodeling of another building 
for the same purpose; the erection of a senior 
high school and the purchase of land adjoining 
for an athletic field. 

Dr. Strayer estimates that with a population 
of 350,000 by 1930, the school enrollment will 
be more than 47,000 with further increases by 
1940. During the fifteen-year period Dr. 
Strayer believes that it will be necessary to 
provide for an increase in school enrollment of 
approximately 5,000 children over the present 
number. By 1930 he believes there should be 
35,000 children in the first six grades, 8,500 in 
the junior high schools and 3,300 in the senior 
high schools. 

Dr. Strayer points out that future school 
sites should be selected on the basis of accurate 
population data and in terms of desirable en- 
vironment standards. The anticipation of 
future needs should be made according to resi- 
dential saturation, transportation development 
and industrial sectioning. He recommends that 





in school planning, the board should adopt a 
one-half mile radius for elementary pupils, a 
one-half mile radius for junior high school 
pupils and one and one-half miles for the senior 
high school student. 

Future school building construction, accord- 
ing to Dr. Strayer, should be of a fireproof 
character, assuring greater permanence, greater 
economy in repair costs, less fire insurance and 
greater assurance of safety for children. He 
points out that in the planning of the future 
school plant, such factors as natural contours 
of the city, geographical boundaries, railroad 
lines, street car levels, parks and boulevard 
development and the present and future city 
thorofares have been taken into consideration. 
In view of conditions revealed in past planning, 
it has become desirable to set up an ultimate 
attainable elementary plant which is to com- 
bine the basic concepts of ideal planning and 
the best elements in the existing school plant. 
In this way the attainable ultimate is as near 
the approximation of the ideal as can be 
achieved. 

—Summerville, S. C. A _ bond issue of 
$73,000 has been voted for the erection of a 
high school and for the improvement of the 
existing school buildings. 

—Chicago, Ill. A complete reorganization of 
the business department of the board of educa- 
tion has been effected by Business Manager J. 
E. Byrnes, at an estimated saving of $220,000. 
More than $14,000 was saved in reorganizing 
the supply division. In the engineering bureau 
about $90,000 was saved by eliminating duplica- 
tions and reducing the number of employees. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. ‘A step in the direction 
of standardization of school building design 
and construction has been taken by the school 
board with the appointment of Mr. H. J. Collier, 
Jr., business manager, as supervisor of school 
building construction. Under the plan, the 
usual architect’s fee for drawing plans and 
supervising construction has been eliminated. 
Mr. Collier’s salary has been raised to coincide 
—_ the importance of the duties assigned to 

im. 

It is the purpose of the board to build up a 
staff of school architects under the direction of 
Mr. Collier and to work out a definite plan for 
standardizing the design of proposed buildings. 
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ME PLAY ! 


EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


embodies every safe element of playability 
which delights the heart of a child. 


It embodies every element of rugged strength and 
durability which the ones who pay the bill can 
possibly expect. 





eS eS 


It is a distinct addition to any beauty spot con- 
secrated to the play needs of children. 


It is cheap in but one respect: its ultimate cost. 


Careful investigation, by those concerned with or 
active in child welfare and public recreation, is 
cordially invited. 


Write for a copy of our beautiful new 52 page 
catalog No. 16 which illustrates and describes our 
complete, approved line of playground apparatus, 
also a copy of our valuable booklet Creating the 


Gne° a1 Ost TS eee OOH rh: 


¢ Playground. 

. THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department A 

; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





“* Everwear is in a class by itself.’’ The witness of a user. 
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Western Orders 
Shipped from our 
Dallas, Texas, 


Branch. 
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A STANDARD FOR JANITORIAL SERVICE 


Under the direction of Mr. J. L. Faust, super- 
intendent of schools at Owensboro, Ky., a 
definite standard has been worked out for the 
efficiency of the janitorial service. In this 
standard, end results as well as methods are 
provided for the guidance of the janitors. The 
standards are as follows: 

Temperature of Rooms. The proper tempera- 
ture of a schoolroom is 68-70 degrees. It shall 
be the duty of janitors to watch the thermom- 
eters and keep the temperature as nearly as 
possible at this standard. 

Sweeping. All halls, basements, schoolrooms, 
rest rooms, cloak rooms, and offices shall be 
swept clean daily. Dirt shall not be allowed to 
collect in corners and beneath book cases and 
desks. No sweeping shall be allowed in any 
part of the building during school hours. 

Dusting. No feather duster shall be used in 
any school building. All dusting shall be done 
with a damp cloth, moistened with some form of 
disinfectant. All chalk troughs, base boards, 
banisters, window sills, desks and other furni- 
ture shall be dusted daily and kept free from 
dust at all times. 


Scrubbing. Hall and schoolroom fioors shall 
be thoroughly mopped and oiled before the be- 
ginning of school and during the Christmas 
vacation. All lavatories, urinals, and sinks shall 
be freed from dirt and mineral stain and kept 
white and clean by frequent scrubbing. Base- 
ment floors shall be scrubbed once each week. 
All seats and desks, door knobs, banisters, 
hand rails, etc., shall be washed once each term, 
using coal oil or washing powder, and dusted 
daily. All wood work shall be washed before 
the opening of school and during the Christmas 
vacation. 

Washing Windows. All windows shall be 
washed, inside and out, before the opening of 
school and when needed thereafter, using bon- 
ami, soap or alcohol. 

Walls and Ceilings. All walls and ceilings 
shall be brushed before the beginning of each 
school year and during the Christmas vacation. 

Blackboards. All blackboards shal] be washed 
at the end of each week and oftener if occasion 
requires 





Repairs. The janitor shall keep his building 
and its furnishings in good repair. Windows 
must be kept tight, window-cords replaced when 
broken, window shades in good condition, all 
desks repaired when broken. In case of needed 
repairs which the janitor is unable to make, he 
shall report the matter promptly to the super- 
intendent or principal. 

Basements and Garrets. All basements and 
garret rooms shall be kept clean and free from 
accumulations of worthless rubbish. 

Care of Yard. The yard shall be kept clean 
and free from waste paper and other refuse, the 
grass shall be mowed, and the walks in the im- 
mediate vicinity of school shall be swept daily. 

Care of School Buildings. The janitor shall 
be held responsible for the building when school 
is not in session. To avoid damage from tres- 
passing he shall see that all doors are securely 
locked and windows fastened before leaving the 
building. In case of other meetings held at the 
school building under the authority of the board, 
the janitor shall be present and care for the 
building. Any damage done to the building at 
such times shall be promptly reported to the 
building committee or the superintendent. 

Janitor and Pupils. Janitors and janitor’s 
assistant shall help the principal and teachers in 
keeping order in basement and yard during the 
recess periods and shall report any misconduct 
to the principal. He shall especially guard 
against the marking or mutilation of walls or 
school furniture by pupils and report any such 
pupils as are guilty of the offense to the princi- 


Janitors and School Principals. In carrying 
out these instructions and others which may 
hereafter be given, janitors are at all times 
working under the immediate direction of the 
superintendent and principals who have a right 
to require of them any reasonable service in the 
interest of the schools in addition to those herein 
specified. The superintendent may at his discre- 
tion require a regular monthly report of jani- 
torial service attested by the principal of the 
building from which report is made. 


BOILING DOWN THE BUDGET 
An interesting illustration of a budget form 


in its simplest elements is that prepared by Mr. 
R. W. Krausharr, superintendent of schools at 


Mobridge, S. D. The budget contains simply 
the following: 


Estimated Expenditure 








I es cg bes aps sib 6nbs coon $ 5900 
Instructional Service..........ce.eseeees 45500 
CRUUEOR GE POMS. ow occ ccc ccvccceseces 12500 
Maintenance of Plant.................. 2000 
CEE: SIU bs dc c@escctecccccssecces 4500 
Fixed Charges, Debt Service............ 11000 
Auxiliary and Sundry Agencies......... 1500 

$82900 

Revenue or Income 

State Apportionment..............0005. 7500 
SN I, Cv 'kb obec cc cece sou cevves 1500 
fr rr er 400 
Se SEEN, 4b Gt acacceccesbnace spa’ 600 
ROSACEA ee eee re, ere 71900 

$82900 


The budget for 1923-1924 called for an ex- 
penditure of $84,100. The recommended budget 
for 1924-1925 would effect a saving of $1,200. 
The financial depression demands careful pro- 
cedure with anything dealing in finance. A 22- 
mill levy very nicely covers all needs for the 
ensuing year. 

In connection with this budget report, Mr. 
Krausharr offers a report of expenditures for 
the year 1923-1924, showing just how the bud- 
get of 1923-1924 was used and how the distribu- 
tion into the seven chief items was made. 
READING, PA. BUILDS ANOTHER REIN- 

FORCED CONCRETE SCHOOL 

On March 25th the Reading Pa., School Dis- 
trict received bids for an additional reinforced 
concrete school to be known as the Southern 
junior high school. With this structure Reading 
will have two reinforced concrete school build- 
ings, the other being the Northeast junior high 
school built in 1923. 

For the new building, M. Melody and Son, 
Philadelphia, were the successful bidders at 
$718,000, an amount $25,180 lower than the next 
lowest bid. With contents of 2,212,000 cubic 


feet, the cost per cubic foot figures 82% cents. 
This price does not include the building equip- 
ment, such as plumbing, heating, ventilating 


and electric wiring. The total price for the fully 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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Several interiors from 


the Tivoli Theatre—Chicago. 


You can’t find Lime-burns in the 


Tivoli Theatre— it’s Hockadayed 


The beautiful Tivoli Theatre, Chicago, is the finest evidence of what Hockaday Paint will 
do to preserve the original color tone values of a richly decorated interior. Lime-burns 
are an unknown embarrassment wherever Hockaday is applied. And there are hundreds 
of wonderful interiors to prove Hockaday integrity over periods of five to twelve years. 
The action of lime in plaster is neutralized and entirely overcome by Hockaday, whether 
in old or new walls. The Hockaday secret process binder — the liquid that binds the 
particles of pigment together and holds them to the wall — is the only binder that lime 
in plaster will not burn or destroy. 

Our big, illustrated book—“Paint Mileage”—gives you a wealth of proofs and reasons 
why—free to you. 
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Hockaday is a different paint. It 


comes in two parts—Body and Reducer 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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DISH AND SILVER 
CLEANING 
AACHINE 


AUTOSAN 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED VU.S+ PA 








Records prove that hand labor is the most costly 
and wasteful method of washing tableware. 


Cutting the Cost of Cafeteria Operation 


How breakage and labor are reduced 
by scientific dishwashing methods 


Tis no longer necessary to put up with the expense, the annoyance 
and inefficiency of hand labor in dishwashing. Jt is not even 
economical to do so. 


Do you know that the Autosan will cut your payroll in half? Do 
you know that it will wash your dishes in less time than hand labor 
could hope to; that it will cleanse every piece of china or silver as 
thoroughly as every other piece; that it will save sixty per cent of 
your breakage cost? 


These are facts, based on actual Autosan installations in every type 
of cafeteria. Similar records can be made in your establishment. 


Let us send you literature describing the various Autosan models so 
‘that you may see which one best fits your kitchen and works for you 
most economically. Folder S.B.-9 3 is yours for the asking. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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| FEATURES 


The old and new way of 
building Samson Table legs 
for strength. 

Method of “Interlock re- 
inforcing” of Samson Table 


=] tops. 
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construction. 





permanent thing. 





Samson permanent usefulness and beauty in thousands 
of separate cases to date justifies its selection for your 
school. There is a design to exactly meet all your require- 
ments of price, utility and decorative harmony. 


“Interlocking Reinforcing” welds every Samson top into 
a solid inseparable unit. 
side of tops hold rails and drawers rigidly in place. “Taper- 
mitre-joint-boxing” gives legs a uniform thickness of stock, 
from top to bottom, in spite of the graceful taper of the 
legs, and a strength greatly in excess of solid wood or other 


“Anchoring cleats” on the under- 


Every one of the thirty separate Samson designs — 
whether made for the superintendent, for the teacher, or 
for any other school office use—contains all Samson special 
features of construction. 
wood; its beauty unmarred by visible joints; its drawers 
fitting snugly without ever binding; its strength also a 


It is apparently a solid block of 


Send for illustrated folder. 





MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPAN 


NAPPANEE 
INDIANA 








(Concluded from Page 104) 
equipped building was $975,000, equivalent to 
44 cents per cubic foot. 

In 1922 M. Melody and Son built the North- 
east junior high school in Reading, and they 
were the contractors on four concrete school 
buildings in Philadelphia, all built since 1921. 
They also have to their credit a number of 
other large concrete structures. 

The fact that an experienced contractor in re- 
inforced concrete construction submitted the 
lowest bid on the new Reading school shows 
that a responsible contractor who is familiar 
with this type of construction and who knows 
thoroughly his erection methods has the “edge” 
on his competitors. He does not have to allow 
for the “uncertainties” and “contingencies” of 
an inexperienced firm. 

This method whereby costs can be made a 
minimum and the quality of construction kept 
at its height is so simple that any community 
can follow it. Two factors are essential, 
namely, a well-qualified designer and an experi- 
enced contractor. The designer, on his part, 
must lay out the plan and design the structural 
parts of the building in such a way that neither 
space nor material will be wasted. An experi- 
enced designer can give his client a fireproof 
reinforced concrete building at a cost only 
slightly higher than the cost of combustible 
construction, as was recently demonstrated by 
the school board of Rochester, N. Y., when bids 
on alternate designs for the same building were 
received. The contractor, if experienced in rein- 
forced concrete work, will produce the necessary 
quality of construction. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 


—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia College will be the orator at the cor- 
nerstone laying of the new high school at 
Paterson, N. J. Dr. Butler is a Paterson boy. 
His presence had been objected to by local 
clergymen, because of his opposition to prohibi- 
tion but the board of education did not rescind 
its invitation. 

—The new school erected at Dover, Delaware, 
was opened by brief addresses delivered by 
Herman C. Taylor, member of the board of edu- 
cation, and W. B. Thornburg, supervising 
principal. 





—The new $100,000 Washington school at 
Sedalia, Missouri, was dedicated with oratory 
and music. President F. L. Ludemann of the 
board presided. Among the speakers were 
Superintendent C. A. Greene and E. W. Dugan, 
chairman of the building committee. Other 
members of the school board who were called 
on and made short talks were Dr. Nancy Meek 
Hain, Mrs. F. O. Withers, and Miss Birdie 
Tabner, secretary of the school board. Clifford 
Johnson, architect for the building, in his talk 
gave some of the statistics of the construction 
— other details connected with the building of 
t. 

—Mrs. Florence Kling Harding, widow of the 
late President Harding, with a silver trowel, 
laid the cornerstone of the new million dollar 
Warren Harding high school at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

—The dedicatory address at the opening of 
the new Ball township, [ll., community school 
was delivered by Dr. R. E. Heironymous of the 
University of Illinois. County Superintendent 
E. C. Pruitt also spoke. The board of education 
is composed of Dr. George E. Southwick, Clinton 
H. Drennan, Charles F. Matthew, Eugene Mc- 
Atee and Samuel Echerd. 

—Dr. Linnatus Hines, president of the Indiana 
state normal school of Terre Haute was the 
principal speaker at the opening of the new 
Benjamin Bosse high school at Evansville, Ind. 
Other speakers were Superintendent L. P. Bene- 
zet and Principal R. C. Puckett. C. B. Enlow, 
treasurer of the board presided. 


—The new Granville consolidated school in 
Nippenose Township, Pennsylvania, was dedi- 
cateded with an address by Robert C. Shaw, of 
the state rural education bureau. Sylvester B. 
Dunlap, the county superintendent, also spoke. 
Doyle Keller is the principal of the new school. 

—dAn address by F. A. Jeffers, member of the 
state board of education, marked the dedicatory 
exercises of the school at Palmer, Marquette 
County, Michigan. 

—The new high school at Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton, was dedicated with a large attendance of 
pupils and parents. Addresses were made by E. 
B. Crary, secretary of the board, Everett 
Shimmin, principal, and George B Miller, super- 
intendent. 


—Superintendent W. J. Edmondson called to 
order the large audience that had assembled to 
participate in the dedication of the new school 
building at Meadown View, Virginia. The 
speakers of the occasion were President Fred 
W. Alexander of Stonewall Jackson College, and 
President J. N. Hillman of Emery and Henry 
College. 

—The new George W. Brown school at New- 
buryport, Mass., was dedicated with proper 
ceremonies. The mayor turned over the keys to 
the school. Speeches were made by Associate 
Justice Ernest Foss, and Arthur P. Brown of the 
school committee. Miss Tula M. Reed has been 
chosen principal. 

—The exercises attending the opening of the 
million dollar memoria! school at Passaic, N. J., 
were presided over by Robert D. Benson, presi- 
dent of the board of education. John E. En- 
right, state commissioner of education, was the 
principal speaker. “Everything a child learns at 
the beginning is but one drop into the ocean of 
knowledge that is necessary for the boy or girl 
to have to go through life,” he declared. 


—The new high school erected at Merrill, 
Wis., was.opened with an address by John C. 
Callahan, state superintendent. Parkinson and 
Dockendorff of La Crosse, Wis., were the archi- 
tects. The building committee consisted of C. 
W. Bruce, president; F. A. Albrecht, J. C. Angel- 
beck, J. B. Cramer, A. J. Fries, Val Henrich, 
Martin Markworth, W. D. Martin, F. L. Mead, 
Dr. E. B. Owen, W. F. Peterman, and H. W. 
Kircher, superintendent of schools. 


—New York, N. Y. President George J. 
Ryan of the board of education has declared 
that the building program to date comprises 
210 new buildings, estimated to cost $150,277,- 
514, providing seats for 269,967 children. Sit- 
tings provided in new buildings now under con- 
struction will amount to 133,000 and will be 
erected at a cost of about $80,849,400. 

Sittings in buildings, plans for which are in 
preparation amount to 46,262 and will cost 
$30,356,000. Included among these are fifteen 


elementary schools, three high schools and a 
number of additions. 

The need for such a large building program 
is indicated when it is shown that the elemen- 
tary school population has increased 63 per 
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The Times’ 


Vuleans were in- 
stalled by Duparquet, Huot & 
Moneuse Co. and E. Kronman. 
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In the model kitchens of the 
New York Times restaurant in 
the New York Times new Annex 
Building on West 43rd Street, 
New York, they feed 950 mem- 
bers of the Times staff on six 
days of each week. 

The “hub” of the kitchen is a 
Vulcan installation of 


12—No. 1751 Economy Hot-Top ranges 
with 4—No. 785 high shelves 
and 1—No. 784 high shelf 

3—No. 787 Salamander broiler attach- 


being the best obtainable 
equipment to fulfill the exacting 
requirements imposed by the ¥ 
New York Times executives. , 


a 

This equipment was selected ig 
# 

¥ 


In many cases where For further 
an installation of Vul- 
can ranges, broilers, 
ovens or other equip- 
ment replaced other of ‘‘Cutting 
types of equipment, 
the Vulcans have paid Costs,”” and a 
for themselves in less 


list of users of 
than one year, in gas Vulean equip- 
ment. 


yA saved 





ments. 


ideas and in- 
formation send 
for a free copy 


Cooking 





Wm.M.Crane Company Gas Range Headquarters 18-20 East 41stSt.N.Y.C. 


MAKERS OF VULCAN ECONOMY HOT-TOP GAS RANGES 





cent and the high school 422 per cent in the 
last twenty years. In this period the enroll- 
ment has increased from 513,302 to 834,969 in 
the elementary schools, and from 20,948 to 
109,370 in the high schools. 

—The state of Pennsylvania has announced 
a new school building program involving a 
total expenditure of $20,000,000 for new build- 
ings during the next year. It is pointed out 
that new schools are required in numerous sec- 
tions of the state to take care of the normal 
increase in school population and to relieve con- 
gested conditions. It is expected that the year 
1924 will see the largest amount ever spent for 
new schools in the history of the state. 

—The school board of Akron, O., through the 
school paper, “School Herald” has asked the 
voters to regrant a special tax levy of three 
mills in order that the schools may be enabled 
to carry on their work. The item points out 
that only by the continuance of the present 
funds can the city avert a most serious dis- 
aster. The three mills levy based on present 
tax duplicates will amount to $960,000, or 36 

r cent of the total operating expense of 
$2,630,700. 

—Jacksonville, Ill. The election to vote on 
proposals for increasing the school tax rate to 
75 cents on each $100 of valuation resulted in 
failure in the case of both measures. The re- 
sult was a surprise to the board and means 
that some other plan will have to be evolved for 
meeting the needs of the school plant. 

—Rock Island, Ill. The board has taken steps 
toward erecting a new high school on a site 
selected for the building. A landscape architect 
is to be employed for laying out a campus and 
athletic stadium. 

—Authority has recently been given the 
business manager of the Chicago school board 
to spend $37,000 in removing fire dangers 
pointed out by the city fire department. A re- 
cent inspection of 37 buildings revealed some 
serious conditions. Among the changes to be 
effected in accordance with the board’s orders 
are the replacement of. wooden stairways with 
tile; the removal of store rooms from beneath 
stairs; the installation of metal boxes for 
raffia material; replacement of wooden parti- 
tions with plaster; placing of table covers 


under gas stoves; removal of inflammable 
scenery from attics and store rooms; removal of 
statuary from the fronts of fire escapes; re- 
placement of wooden stair treads with metal; 
the installation of fire alarm gongs in class- 
rooms and corridors and the repair of defective 
fire escapes. The hazards noted will be elimi- 
nated in 35 schools where these conditions were 
revealed by the inspectors of the city fire pre- 
vention bureau. 


—Cincinnati, O. New buildings, additions to 
and repairs of, present structures are provided 
in a building program planned by the board to 
obtain the necessary school facilities in vari- 
ous sections of the city. The voters will 
shortly be asked to approve a bond issue to 
cover the cost of the construction. It is 
expected that the $750,000 remaining from a 
previous bond issue will be used in the repairing 
and remodeling of buildings demanding immedi- 
ate attention. 

—Philadelphia’s total building program pro- 
jected for the next five years contemplates the 
expenditure of probably $40,000,000 in addition 
to the contracts already awarded. The portion 
of the building program already completed or 
contracted for includes eleven junior high 
schools, seventeen elementary schools, and ad- 
ditions to nine buildings. The total seating 
capacity of these new structures is 38,300. The 
remaining portion of the program includes two 
senior high schools, one trade school for girls, 
two continuation schools, one technical high 
school annex of the Central High School, 25 
junior high schools, and approximately 40 ele- 
mentary schools. The total seating capacity 
of the buildings here indicated wll be in the 
neighborhood of 87,00”. The school district has 
now a funded debt ci $30,000,000 and a perma- 
nent loan, authorized and unissued, of $12,000,- 
000, and the bcxrd of education is publicly 
pledged to an expenditure of $15,000,000 each 
year unti. the building program is completed. 


—The cornerstones for the Theodore Roose- 
velt and Warren Harding High Schools at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., were laid with impressive 
ceremonies on May 28th. Classes at all schools 
were dismissed so that the pupils might attend 
the ceremonies, Mr. Edward Loughmiller was 


master of ceremonies at both buildings, while 
Mr. P. M. Pope took charge of the Masonic 
ritual at the laying of the stone. 


—The cornerstone of the high and grade 
school at Redwood Falls, Minn., was laid on 
May 24th with an appropriate program. Among 
the speakers were Supt. S. E. Hargis, Mr. J. R. 
Keefe, president of the board, and Judge 
Laudon. 


—The cornerstone of the Henry Houck School 
at Lebanon, Pa., was laid on May 27th, with 
Mr. S. M. Goodyear in charge. 


—Mr. W. W. Gaines, former president of the 
school board at Atlanta, Ga., in a rather lengthy 
statement, has indicated the advantages of the 
fiscal independence of school boards, permitting 
boards to levy school taxes within reasonable 
limits, and to handle their own finances without 
supervision. He points out that the Atlanta 
board is creating propaganda for financial inde- 
pendence. The local board, he points out, is 
financially dependent. Divided responsibility 
brings about continual bickerings and strife. 
Responsibility should be unified, with a con- 
tinuity of educational policy made possible 
through the independence of the school board. 


—The New Jersey State Board has adopted 
a new basis for the apportionment of state 
school moneys and has continued in effect the 
war-time order allowing two and a half hours as 
a legal school day. Under the plan, the sum of 
$200 for an elementary teacher, $500 for a high 
school teacher and $600 for a superintendent or 
supervising principal, and three-fourths of the 
cost of transportation of children will be 
allotted. The sum of $40 will be allowed for 
each high school student sent to another dis- 
trict and $5 for each elementary pupil. 


—The schools of Amerst, O., closed one month 
earlier because of a lack of funds to meet the 
payroll. 


—Akron, 0. In keeping with a program of 
economy, the school board proposes to offer 
bonuses to janitors and principals who effect 
substantial savings in operating costs. Under 
the proposed plan, janitors and principals would 
be given ten per cent of the estimated saving as 
a bonus. 
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There is a Reason Why PIX Cafeteria 
Equipment is the Universal Standard- 


A Few of the Many Schools HEN people are in need of cafeteria equipment they 
in which Albert Pick & Company naturally think first of Albert Pick & Company. 
have Installed Cafeterias We were pioneer manufacturers in the cafeteria 
field. The efficiency of the present day cafeteria and the 
New Trier High School... . .Kenilworth, Il development of a great deal of improved equipment is the 
nan Ae — work of Albert Pick & Company Cafeteria Engineers. Our 
Conable a factory output is the largest in the world. We have equip- 
Washington Junior High School ped a far greater number of cafeterias of all types than any 
Jefferson Junior High School.. Saaan 4 other organization. The reason for this success is that we 
Senior High School........ Dubuque, Ia. : : os 
peering 4 ROE ro oe have faithfully adhered to the policy of building QUALITY 
Middletown High School. . Middletown, Ohio equipment at a reasonable price, rather than poorly con- 
nC ee structed equipment at a cheap (initial) price. Our customers 
Govenchane Fists Sheet... Saeameee 2. f will tell you this policy brings the greatest ultimate economy. 
Junior Fi ochool........beaumont, | exas 
Bedford High School. ........Bedford, Ohio 


Port Arthur Industrial School 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Triadelphia High School. . Elm Grove, W.Va. & 
Murphysboro High School, Murphysboro, Ill. A j BE PANY 
Columbia High School.. Columbia, S. C. 


208-224 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 













School Boards and their architects arc cor- 
dially invited to confer with our Engineers 
regarding the installation of cafcterias in 
either new or old buildings. This service 
will not obligate you in any way. Send for 
Book Y93 of School Cafeteria Installations. 


Geo. Peabody College 
Nashville, Tenn. 


This beautiful cafeteria, 
at one of the best known 
schools in the South, was 
completely equipped by 
Albert Pick & Company 
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The New York Board of Education 
Method of Hiring and Firing a 
School Superintendent 


It was not until William L. Ettinger was voted 
out of the New York City superintendency and 
William J. O’Shea was voted in that the inside 
story of this important change was made public. 
The story is probably best told in the two re- 
markable nominating speeches which preceded 
the election of a superintendent. 

Arthur J. Somers, a member of the board of 
education, placed William L. Ettinger in nomi- 
nation, to succeed himself, in the following lan- 
guage: 

“In presenting his name I do so with a consci- 
ousness that I bespeak the strong, earnest 
hopes, and intelligent expression of public 
opinion, and, regardless of how some of us may 
regard that public opinion, I still maintain that 
most, if not all, of it is as I have described and 
that it does represent what is the almost unani- 
mous desire of our citizens who have an interest, 
and a very commendable interest, in the develop- 
ment of our school system. 

“As you will recall, I was not among those 
who favored the selection of Dr. Ettinger when 
this board came into being as the result in the 
change in the education law which reduced the 
Board of Education from a large board to a 
board of seven. However, the majority opinion 
expressed at that time favored the selection of 
Dr. Ettinger, and, immediately upon h's election, 
it was my happy privilege, in an endeavor to 
exemplify a particular view of what I regarded 
to be a public duty, to accord to him my whole- 
hearted and undiminished support in every 
endeavor that he should make to justify his 
selection and to demonstrate his capacity and 
fitness for that important post. 

“As I said in a recent communication to one 
of the newspapers, no man comes into this posi- 
tion and finds it relieved or free (if I may use 
that better term) from perplexity. This is a 
great, big department. The responsibility de- 
volving upon the head of this department is 
tremendous. I know what your responsibility is, 
Mr. President, because I have tasted of it. I 
know how perplexing are the problems that con- 
front you from time to time, but heavy and 
many as they are, they are quite insignificant 
when compared with the responsibilities that 
rest upon the man who must guide this depart- 
ment insofar as its seeks to develop the young 
and growing students in our public schools and 
to lead with inspiration, energy and intelligence 
his colleagues in the teaching and supervising 
force. 

“As long back as I can recall there have been 
differences of opinion with respect to the per- 
sonal attitude of the head of the system towards 
the policies indicated by the board itself, which, 
after all, is the dominant factor and is the re- 
sponsible body for whatever may occur in our 
system. But those differences arose from time 
to time because of human misunderstandings 
and widely varying viewpoints. Suffice it to 
say that no man, as far as my experience goes, 
has taken upon himself, and no woman upon 
herself, responsibility without having at least 
endeavored to bring to it a degree of capacity 
and intelligence that would hearten us with the 
hope that their sims would be right and that 
their work would be successful. 

“Dr. Ettinger succeeded a giant in educational 
forces—-a man who had by the strength of his 
personal character, by the force of his intellect 
and his great power of leadership and zeal 
achieved a position where he stood conspicuously 
as the most outstanding figure in public educa- 
tion in this country, if not in the world—and it 
was no easy place to fill; he was no easy leader 
to follow; he had set a pace that was a tremend- 
ously swift pace; he aimed so high that human 
vision could scarcely attain or comprehend it. 
When the Doctor came in he dedicated himself 
religiously to the observance of that high prin- 
ciple that had dominated and had inspired his 
predecessor. I remember well the speech of 
acceptance that he made, when he prayerfully 


appreached the obligations of his office and 
promised that out of the fullness of his heart, 
the greatness of his soul and with all the power 
that h intellect had measured, he would 
endeavor to justify the wisdom of the board of 
education in selecting him. It was a simple, 
short speech, but it illustrated the human quali- 
ties that have become so evident in all his con- 


tact with the educativnal forces of the city. 

“IT need not recount Dr. Ettinger’s previous 
experience, because this is well known. It is 
not widely different from that of many others in 
the system who came in here more than a 
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quarter of a century ago and who have lived 
devotedly in the schoolroom and who have given 
the very best genius and the best intelligence 
with which they were endowed, in the hope that 
when they were going out of the system they 
might have pleasant memories and fond recol- 
lections. During his six years of office he has 
attracted to himself a warmth of companionship 
in the teaching profession such as we have not 
known for many a day, and this with all due 
deference again to the great master mind that 
for so many years had led us, and who, himself, 
was oftimes misunderstood. He has aimed high, 
and, may I repeat, if he has not achieved the 
height of his ambition it is because of human 
limitations and infirmities. No man can ever 
hope to be wholly successful in any endeavor in 
this world. Such success is not written here. 
We live and strive earnestly until the night time 
of life, and then as we look back with some 
satisfaction upon what we have attempted, and 
then forward hopefully that we may perhaps 
live on, we realize that there is much work yet 
to be done and that oftentimes many of our 
efforts have failed. 

“He has brought a feeling of loyalty and re- 
sponsibility from the teaching force, as is evi- 
denced. by the many commendatory resolutions, 
honest and sincere, that have come from the 
teaching bodies asking that this board continue 
him in his position of high power, and that he 
be retained as their leader and the master of 
the situation in which they find themselves and 
help solve the problems and untie the knots 
that sometimes accumulate very fast and are 
inclined to dishearten and discourage. 

“IT think Dr. Ettinger deserves well of this 
board. I think he deserves well of the citizens 
of this city. I think he deserves well of those 
with whom he came into intimate contact. I 
know he has their confidence. I know he has 
their affection, and I sincerely hope and trust 
that it may be reflected in our action here today; 
that we may endorse him as a forceful factor in 
education in New York City, and with that hon- 
est determination, we may continue him in the 
office that I believe he has distinguished with a 
zeal and devotion, that is an inspiration to those 
who are following in his footsteps. I, therefore, 
Mr. President, take great pleasure in presenting 
the name of Dr. William L. Ettinger to succeed 
himself.” 

Nominates William J. O’Shea 

President George J. Ryan then requested the 
vice-president to take the chair, stepped out 
upon the floor, and proceeded to place in nomi- 
nation for the superintendency, William J. 
O’Shea, an associate superintendent. He spoke 
as follows: 

“The education of the children of the city of 
New York is the greatest problem that confronts 
this municipality. As stated in my inaugural 
address, the board of education is charged with 
the full responsibility for the solution of this 
problem. This responsibility the members of the 
board have never hesitated to assume. Criticism 
has never diverted them from the proper per- 
formance of their duty. 

“In formulating educational policies the mem- 








bers of the board have acted as business meq 
administering a public trust. Our task at the 
present time involves the annual distribution for 
the public good of a budget of almost one hun. 
dred million dollars. It also binds us to the 
execution of a building program for which the” 
vast sum of $145,000,000 has been appropriated,” 
Ultimate success on part requires, above ty 
loyalty to the interests of the children of thig” 
city. The board of education alone is entrusted 
with the establishment of the policies involved, 
To carry out the details, the board should have, 
and must rightly demand, the heartiest coopera. 
tion of the individual whom they employ as their 
chief executive officer. Without harmony, sue 
cess is impossible. A house divided againgt) 
itself cannot stand. The members of this board 
would be derelict in their duty to the citizeng 
of the community if they permitted personal 
desires or the preferment of any individual to 
interfere with the harmony which is essential. 

“Six years ago the selection of a superintend- 
ent was a matter of serious consideration by thig 
board. There were honest differences of opinion” 
concerning the qualifications of the candidates 
at the time. After the final decision certain 
members still questioned the advisability of the 
action taken. However, the board in the inter. 
ests of the children of New York City, deter- 
mined to do everything possible to cooperate 
with the executive whom they selected. In 
assuming this position they expected a recipro 
cal attitude on the part of their chief executive 
officer. This assumption was based not only on 
the principles of the best pedagogical practice 
but also on the principles of successful business 
administration. A review of the last six years 
indicates that this board has not had the eo 
operation which it had the right to expect and 
the duty to demand. 

“The history of the schools of New York City 
d'scloses the fact that the evils which hampered 
he schools at times were due almost exclusively 
to a lack of harmony and cooperation between 
the former city financial authorities and former 
boards of education. The present board of edu- 
cation has proved to those entrusted by the 
citizens with the problem of taxation that its 
only motive in requesting funds is the best edu- 
cation of the children. The board has succeeded 
in bringing about an attitude of cooperation and 
harmony with the other executive departments. 
No other executive officer of any board of edu- 
cation of the city of New York has been less 
hampered by inadequate appropriations than 
the present incumbent. This board has labored 
long and diligently, often during the hottest 
days of summer, to work out those financial 
details, which, more properly, should have been 
the problem of the superintendent of schools. 
The members of this board gladly relinquished 
possibilities of summer vacations for themselves 
and their families in order to settle matters of 
financial detail which came within the province 
of the superintendent of schools who assigned 
minor officials to assist in the preparation of a 
budget upon which was built the successful 
solution of the problems of education. The 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Look for the ““Raiséed-Rim’”’ Top 


Sani-Onyx — Sani-Metal 
for Beauty — Sanitation — Permanence 


Nant institutions, realizing the necessity of a feature) which prevents spilled liquids from drip- 
~ cafeteria, have made the unfortunate mistake ping on the floor or clothing. 

of purchasing and installing temporary food and Be 

drink equipment. Failure to investigate permanent We have solved the problem of refinishing and re- 
equipment that does not require constant repairing Placing wood table bases by furnishing Sani-Metal 


and refinishing, has cost many institutions the price Porcelain Enamel. You need not worry about in- 
of a good, substantial installation. juring this sturdy material with wet brooms and 


mops. Sani-Metal bases can be secured in white, 
The Sani Products Company have set the pace for brown, mahogany and grey color. It will pay you 


substantial, permanent and sanitary equipment — to install permanent equipment. 
the kind that will look just as well ten years later 


as the day it was installed. Snow white Sani-Onyx Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
table tops are not spotted or stained by fruit juices office for catalog and full information on the Sani 
or other liquids. Simply wiping with a damp cloth, line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
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keeps them clean and inviting. Sani-Onyx table of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
tops have a “‘raised-rim’’ (an exclusive patented lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 
Sant Products G 
B-48 Sani Building North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Seiling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Van Installation in "te 
Detroit Edison Co.’s 
Service Bldg. Cafeteria 
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for 
Long Life 


VERY Hotel, Restaurant, 
Cafeteria, Institution and 
Large Industrial Plant in the 


country is vitally concerned and in- 


cluded in the Van Policy. 


Van’s meaning for a “Quality Pro- 
duct” in equipment for the prepara- 
tion and serving of food is— 


Suitability to your needs 
Adjustability to your conditions 
Longevity in your Service 


" These three principles are the basis 
of the Van Policy and the many 
Van installations in every part of 
the country where only quality pro- 
ducts are permitted give convincing 
assurance of the sincerity with which 
it is carried out. 


You have, at your service, Van’s 
wide experience, their corps of food 
service experts and their 75 years of 
reputation for 


There is nothing too large or too small 
for Van to handle. Your requirements 
are the first consideration, whether as to 
the installation of an original equipment 
including | the me of building plans, 
the equip- 
ment or the replacements and additions 
of general upkeep. 


Write today for our 364 page catalog 
covering every equipment a em | 
for the preparation and serving of . 





SERVING OF FOOD 
ee ewite| 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND 
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“Your plans are very helpful 
material for students who are 


preparing to go into the teach- 
ing fiel 


Thus wrote one enthusiastic 
supervisor of Domestic Science 
instruction after having re- 
ceived and carefully reviewed 
the A-B Book of Plans, which 
now fills an important place in 
the school’s reference library. 


Planning for Higher Efficiency 
in Classroom Equipment 





Send for a copy of “Plans.” It is a complete and 
authentic guide to the efficient planning and equipping 
of domestic science classrooms. ~ It introduces also the 
distinctive advantages 
of A-B Canopy Gas 
Ranges for classroom 
work. Smooth, hard, 
easy-to-clean surfaces 
of baked enamel, insu- 
lated ovens with guar- 
anteed rust-proof lin- 
ings, clear glass oven 
door, canopy to catch 
odors and vapors while 
cooking, heat-proof han- 
dles and the A-B Oven 
Heat Control are fea- 
tures which commend 
the A-B for school in- 
stallation. 





Priscilla Menu and Recipe 
Books for the Asking 


Teachers of Domestic Science will find these little 
books particularly valuable to their pupils. We shall 
be glad to send any teacher as many as can be reason- 
ably used, with our compliments. 


A-B Stove Company 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


A-BGas 


Recognized Everywhere As America’s 
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L. B. Unit book shelv- ——— 
ing is constructed with Pe ee Mae . 


non-warping shelves and 
uprights—rigid, non- 
rocking shelves. Shelves 
and uprights have sur- 
plus strength, without 
wasting book space. 
Standard unit sections 
are illustratedattheright. 


Planning today that saves tomorrow 


The library in your school is bound to 
grow. As new books are acquired, you will 
add to and rearrange your book shelves. 


To make such alterations with built-in 
shelves is a costly nuisance. You can avoid 
this trouble and expense by insisting on 
L. B. Unit wood book shelving. This 
adaptable shelving is built on the unit prin- 


ciple. 


As conditions require, you can add new 
sections or rearrange your present ones— 


Library furniture 
and supplies 





Library Bureau 
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tions 3 


without noise or nuisance. 


gation to you. 


Address the nearest library division listed 
below for free copy of our new booklet 


“School Libraries”. 


L. B. Unit wood book 
pa is built in sec- 
eet wide; in two 
heights 5 feet 4% inch or 
6 feet 10 inches, 
single or double faced 
with shelves 8, 10 or 12 
inches deep. Shelves are 
adjustable on 1 inch cen- 
ters, andare interchange- 
able throughout. 


in a few hours’ time—without skilled labor, 


Over 47 years’ experience in thousands 
of libraries has qualified Library Bureau to 
give authoritative assistance on any school 
library problem. One of our specialists will 
gladly discuss your problems without obli- 


Steel bookstack 


Museum cases 
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x Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 


Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 

Bulletin boards 


Lantern slide cases 


It is 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me book No. 814, 
entitled “School Libraries”. 





POD cccccascccvescass buenas 
Boston Chicago New York San Francisco Los Angeles Set 
89 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 380 Broadway F. W. Wentworth & Co. F.W. Wentworth & Co. anon Viblaiadianla a i yet 
39 Second St. 440 Pacific Electric Bidg. rv) oun 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 





(Continued from Page 110) 
superintendent of schools considered his oppor- 
tunities for personal recreation of more import- 
ance than his responsibility to advise his official 
superiors when eliminations and changes in 
budgetary requests were considered. 

In 1918, without reason or excuse other than 
a legal technicality, he refused access to records 
of the board’s expenditures and created condi- 
tions of doubt and opposition among fiscal 
officers which practically closed their doors to 
him and forced board members to do work for 
which he was paid. 

“When the board wished to acquaint itself 
with conditions in the schools for which it is 
legally responsible by a survey such as business 
enterprises are constantly employing, the super- 
intendent blocked it for months by asking the 
State commissioner of education to rule that 
this board of education had no right to inde- 
pendently investigate its own efficiency. The 
commissioner ruled against him. 

“Although it is mandatory upon the superin- 
tendent to make an annual report respecting the 
schools, and although even if it were not man- 
datory, it is necessary for the intelligent dis- 
charge of the board’s and the superintendent’s 
duties, and although requested no such annual 
report for 1918 or subsequent years has ever 
been received. 

“The complete harmony that now exists be- 
tween the financial authorities of the city and 
the board of education has been effected in spite 
of the studied attempts of the superintendent of 
schools to ridicule officials of the city of New 
York by unnecessary, undignified and caustic 
comment. 

“At the outset of the present administration 
the question that demanded immediate attention 
was the problem of properly housing the children 
of the city of New York in adequate and well 
equipped school buildings. With the promise of 
full financial support made by the municipal 
authorities the present board of education found 
itself confronted with the task of reorganizing 
a building bureau which failed to function. This 
reorganization was necessary to effect the com- 
pletion of the most gigantic building program 
the world has ever known. The superintendent 
of schools as the chief executive officer of the 








board of education had either failed to appreci- 
ate or had been unable to solve this problem of 
reorganization. Therefore, the board of educa- 
tion was forced to seek expert advice outside of 
the school system. The result has been a build- 
ing bureau that has made possible the present 
rapid progress in the building of schools. Great 
relief from overcrowding has been given. Fur- 
ther an early amelioration of the congested 
school housing conditions is assured. Proper 
provision for the betterment of the education 
of the boys and girls of the city of New York, 
which is the primary function of the board of 
education, has been made. 

“Despite the opening of the new school build- 
ings and temporary buildings during the term of 
this board part time was reported as continu- 
ally increasing. Repeatedly in recent years the 
superintendent of schools has been called upon 
to adjust conditions and arrange programs so 
that the fullest use might be made of all hous- 
ing facilities. When the time for giving an 
account of his stewardship was imminent great 
reductions in part time were reported by the 
superintendent. Within the last few months 
changes in programs and readjustments of the 
school population have resulted in a reduction 
of over forty thousand from the number of chil- 
dren reported on part time. This sudden 
had not been done at an earlier period. A 
frank statement of the facts would have pre- 
vented a misinformed public opinon. 

“In a great system of education results can 
be achieved only through cooperation and team- 
work. This board of education has faced more 
perplexing problems than any of its predeces- 
sors. The ever-increasing number of children, 
the stay in school drive, the growing interest of 
parents in the problems of education have so 
overtaxed our educational resources that in- 
numerable adjustments have been necessary in 
both elementary and secondary schools. The 
best minds have addressed themselves to the 
proper application of the enormous budget 
which the city and state have generously 
devoted to this work. The work of this board 
in outlining policies has been gigantic. Its 
members at great personal sacrifice have de- 
voted their best judgment and unstinted labor 
in the interest of the children. We have the 


satisfaction today of knowing that the many 
policies inaugurated by this board even under 
adverse conditions and lack of cooperation on the 
part of paid subordinates are beginning to spell 
relief for the school system for the first time in 
many years. Press agents have not heralded 
our achievements. We have pursued our official 
duties solely in the interest of the children. 
We have not been stampeded by special and 
vicious propaganda emanating from inside of 
this department. Neither have we allowed our- 
selves in word or deed to adjust our differences 
in the public press. A practice in this depart- 
ment, unfortunately, has sprung up during the 
last few years which, if allowed to continue 
means disaster to the welfare of the school chil- 
dren. Organizations and groups have been used 
adroitly to spread misrepresentations among the 
people. Public opinion thus aroused is not in 
the interest of the children but is designed to 
promote personal ambitions or to satisfy per- 
sonal pique of some individuals. Dignified 
requests for a cessation of this undignified 
propaganda have been disregarded repeatedly. 
A sincere devotion to the highest ideals of edu- 
cational leadership would have made these 
remonstrances unnecessary. During an unfortu- 
nate illness that has compelled the president to 
absent himself from official duties for the past 
three months he has been concerned with the 
various petitions to the board of education in the 
interest of an individual. Internal evidence 
seems to indicate that these petitions emanated 
from the same source which directed the cam- 
paign of publicity that persistently disturbed 
the educational system. 

“An inspired attack upon the attitude of the 
board of education toward the merit system 
which has steadfastly been maintained cannot 
divert the members of this board from the 
prosecution of their proper functions. The tre- 
mendous responsibility which now confronts us 
inspires us with the courage to make a final de- 
cision between the interests of a large group of 
educators and million children on the one hand 
as opposed to the personal interest of one indi- 
vidual on the other. The sacredness of the call- 
ing of those gngeged in education and the 
importance of duties are sufficient to pre- 
vent this board from being stampeded into the 
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educational methods. 


and stopping switch. 


what they can do. 





Just refer to the illustration and 
note the motor protection, the 
GTD single hand belt shifting 
lever, the convenient starting 


Let us send you our new Lathe 
Bulletin which gives complete 
and valuable information about 
G@GTD Lathes, and describes just 









R. A. FIFE CORPORATION, 


FOR THE SCHOOL SHOP ““ 


ERE is a lathe designed espe- 
cially for school use, every 
feature of which should appeal 
to those interested in up-to-date 


No. 218 All-Purpose Lathe 














GREENFLELD § TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
School Representatives 


Mamaroneck, New York 














continuance of inharmonious official relations 
which have impeded our work. 

“With these thoughts in mind, ‘with a firm 
purpose to do the right as God gives me to see 
the right,’ I present for your consideration the 
name of one who has had 36 years of experience 
in this department, a man who will bring to it 
the confidence, esteem, harmony and the co- 
operation that this board demands, a man who 
has filled the offices of the various subdivisions 
throughout this system with merit to himself 
and credit to this department. I have the honor 
to present for your consideration for the office 
of superintendent of schools to succeed Dr. 
Ettinger at the expiration of his term the name 
of Dr. William J. O’Shea.” 

Mr. Bowe, in seconding the nomination of 
associate superintendent O’Shea, addressed the 
board as follows: 

“While the president’s pronouncement is a 
severe arraignment of the superintendent, yet 
he is not arraigned for want of knowledge. He 
knows how important, how necessary, how vital 
and essential for the welfare of the department 
it is to have and to maintain amicable relations 
between the board of education and the board 
of estimate and apportionment—the adminis- 
trative body on the one hand, and the appro- 
priating or financial body on the other—the two 
controlling bodies. He knows that never in the 
history of this city have we had a mayor who 
was more earnest, more enthusiastic, and more 
actively interested in the cause and advance- 
ment of education and educational facilities 
than the present mayor, so loyally supported 
by his associates on the board of estimate and 
apportionment. Never in the history of this 
community, nor any other for that matter, have 
those in control of the finances been so gen- 
erally responsive to the demands of education, 
so liberal in their treatment, so generous with 
their appropriations as those who compose the 
present board of estimate and apportionment— 
and this, in spite of the indiscreet attitude of 
the superintendent whose course seems to have 
been encouraged by the so-called better class 
element in our midst, sometimes referred to as 
“Tntellectual highbrows” who called his stand 
courageous. The kind of courage that is pre- 
judicial to the best interests or detrimental to 
the attainment of the best results seems to me 
to be more destructive than constructive, the 
kind that would retard the progress, develop- 





ment and growth of the department is to my 
mind perversive, a kind of strength and obdu- 
racy of character incompatible with an ap- 
parently mild nature. 

“Mr. Chairman, owing to this incomprehen- 
sible incompatibility, some of the members of 
this board have been compelled to resort to all 
the ingenuity and tact they were capable of to 
minimize the friction that prevailed, and it 
seems to me that now the time has come to 
make a change, the continuance or discontinu- 
ance of this condition is squarely up to this 
board and we should face the responsibility 
which cannot be placed elsewhere. 

“In the circumstances, therefore, I second 
the nomination of Dr. William J. O’Shea, a 
careful, cautious, courteous, conscientious, com- 
petent official, patient, painstaking, and pro- 
gressive, who in my judgment, possesses the 
requisite character and wisdom necessary to 
restore the harmony that should prevail be- 
tween the two boards, and who, in addition to 
his established and well known qualifications, 
is, I believe, temperamentally well qualified to 
discharge the duties required of him in the 
position of superintendent of schools.” 

Thereupon the board proceeded to ballot, 
O’Shea receiving 6 votes and Ettinger 1. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—In discussing the bane of school eruptions, 
the Bloomington, Illinois, Pantagraph says: 
“These contests contain the possibility of the 
most bitter and personal charges and counter 
charges. The fact that most of the substance 
of such contests is purely fictitious does not 
seem to deter the opposing factions from flying 
at each other’s throats with the most vicious 
earnestness. Probably no political fight of the 
ordinary party variety can equal a well set 
school fight. Sometimes the scrap ends with 
the election of the members of the board, and 
sometimes it is carried over into the selection 
of teachers, in which case the general good of 
the school system suffers in proportion. 

—Mrs. Alvinus Langdon has been elected a 
member of the school board at Sumner, Wash- 
ington. 

—The Educational Finance Inquiry Commis- 
sion of New York City reports that it has made 
a study of the subject of elective versus ap- 
pointive school boards. It finds that 300 boards 
or 80 per cent of those coming under the inquiry 
are elected by popular vote, and 76 per cent are 


chosen on a non-partisan ballot. Paid boards 
of education are unusual. 

Because the Clifton, N. J., board of edu- 
cation hired talent for the school system from 
outside of the city, against the advice of the 
mayor, a local newspaper became incensed and 
said: “At the present time the cooperation be- 
tween Mayor Thornburn and the members of the 
board is about as close as that of a tramp and 
a clean suit of clothes.” 

—In order to demonstrate that school em- 
ployees who are under the direction of the 
committee on buildings and ground headed by 
Fred B. Johnson of the Indianapolis, Indiana, 
board of education cannot depend on political 
pull they were summarily discharged. Then one 
half of them were reemployed on the merit basis. 

—Dr. Benjamin W. Stilwell and Miss Louise 
F. Vafice are the new appointees to the board 
of education of Yonkers, N. Y. A local news- 
paper commenting on the mayor’s appo ntments 
says: “Dr. Stilwell and Miss Vance have 
proved themselves in the city’s service—proved 
themselves devoted to the best interests of the 
public, proved their capacity to understand and 
defend the best interests of the schools, proved 
themselves broad in vision and courageous in 
maintaining their ideals. The community is 
fortunate to have such citizens ready to do the 
hard and often thankless work of administering 
its affairs.” 

—At New Bedford, Mass., the schools were 
formerly named after the streets upon which 
they are located. Then the schools were given — 
names in honor of departed celebrities. Now 
the board of education has gone back to the 
street names and its action is approved by the 
press and the public. 

—George J. Ryan was reelected president of 
the New York City board of education for @ 
third term and M. Samuel Stern as vice-presi- 
dent. Both men have served the great metro- 
politan system with distinguished ability. The 
elections cover a period of one year. 

—J. W. Minor of Ensley was elected to the 
county board of education at Birmingham, Ala., 
by a large majority. 

—James P. Brown has been reappointed by 
Governor Ritchie member of the Queen Ann 


County, Md., board of education. 


—Secretary Joseph Miller, Jr., of the New 
York City board of education has issued a re- 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Superior 


LABORATO 
FURNITURE a 


PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 











Very popular with teachers. Very substantially built. Can be 


supplied, if desired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 








No. 925 
CHEMICAL TABLE 





For the laboratory where floor space is ample and classes not 
too large. Accommodates 16 students in two sections. 


No. 1000 


BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


For laboratories where it is desirable to have students all face 
one way. This table accommodates two students. 






Neo. 2103. 
SAND TABLE 


A necessary article for the kindergarten. 
Very rigid and will stand hard wear. 





No. 1605 
STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESK — 
For two students. One drawer and one cup- SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 
board for each; larger drawer used in common. A desk for individual use. Equipped with all-steel 
This is a very practical desk. non-breakable vise. 


Without Charge or Obligation 


Our Engineering Department will gladly prepare, on request, 
blue print floor plans for any building or buildings you desire to 
equip with Laboratory Furniture, showing the location of each 
piece of equipment with floor connections, locating piping for drain- 
age and the supply of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, compressed 
air, steam, distilled water, electricity, etc. 

No. 14354 Out of the fullness of a generation of experience, we are ready 
Supply Case to serve you. 
A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate Furniture built to order when desired. 


doors make a very fine blackboard. 
Free — the Kewaunee Book 


The most complete book of this industry, we believe, illustrating 
our entire line, some of the desks in natural colors. It will be sent 
without charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official who replies, 
giving his position and using the stationery of the institution. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 








LABORATORY FURNITU 


No. 1302 C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincain 8t., : New York Office 
ELECTRICAL DESK Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
Accommodates 8 students working in sections of : BRANCH OFFICES 
four. Each student has ene small drawer exclusively. Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
The top tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
common. A two-gang set of Habbell polarized plugs San Francisco Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix 


and receptacles is placed at each end of desk. Greensboro, N. C. Albuquerque Salt Lake City 
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Cie 
DEVELOPING MIND 


of the student is strengthened by the use of 
illustrations in the class room. The Shewana 
Display Cabinet is the most convenient fix- 
ture for exhibiting material of this kind. It 
has fourteen display surfaces, a total of 55 
square feet all in an arm’s length. 

The display panels swing on a newly pat- 
ented hinge which folds flat, making the cab- 
inet dust proof when closed. ‘These panels 
are made of heavy beaver board covered with 
buckram-—an ideal surface for thumb tacks 


since the holes made by the tacks will never 
show. 


The cabinet is noiseless in operation, rugged 
and permanent, it is built of hardwood and 
finished exactly the same as a piece of high- 
grade furniture in a rich fumed oak brown, 
unless otherwise specified. 


The Shewana can be furnished either as a 
wall fixture or with heavy floor standard on 
casters as illustrated. 


At your dealer’s or write for illus- 


trated folder and prices. Dept. B. 


SHEWANA CABINET WORKS 


Shipshewana Indiana. 





YES/ 


Everything for the Laboratory / 
Chemicals and Chemical Supplies 
all for your convenience at — 


Reasonable Prices. 


‘The Service 1s unegualled 


For the Science Teacher 
we have something 
exceptionally go0od- 
without money and 
without price— yet 

valuable. 


IF WOU DESIRE IT — WRITE 


DEPT. D. 
Henry Heil Chemical Co. 


2104214 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


Se ee © 3S Bb 


Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 


Can also be furnished with four or two drawers, or without drawers. 
When in the market for Manual Train- 
ing Benches, Domestic Science Tables, 
Sewing Tables, Drawing Tables, Vises, 
Hand Screws, etc., write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 . 
2814 West 26th St., Chicago, Il. 
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Peterson Laboratory Furniture 


The Peterson Line Includes — 


not only Laboratory Furniture for chemistry, physics, biology 
and agriculture, but also Tables, Cases and Cabinets, Sinks, 
Gas and Electric.Stoves, Mirrors and Ironing Boards for do- 
mestic science and sewing; Work Benches, Glue Benches and 
Cabinets for manual training; a complete line of library furni- 
ture, such as, Book Stacks, Tables, Charging Desks, Magazine 
Racks, Display Cases, etc.; Drawing Tables, Commercial 


No, 1412 


Students’ Domestic Science Table—has proven itself 
very popular because of the flush top stove which 
brings the utensils of the student down to the same 
level as a regular stove, and at a height where they 


can be watched. 











No. 1200 


Instructors’ Desk—for chemistry, physics, biology, 
and agricultural laboratories, or the lecfure room. 


Desks; Teachers’ Desks; Office Desks, Office Tables and 
Chairs of various designs, etc. When considering buying fur- 
niture of this kind, consult the Peterson catalog. 


Peterson Furniture is designed for good appearance, utility 
and durability. Its efficiency is evidenced by its long use in 
leading educational institutions everywhere. 


Write for Our New Catalog Just Off the Press 


Our new catalog elaborately illustrates and describes 
our line of furniture for schools, colleges, hospitals and 


industrial plants. 


Anyone who purchases equipment 


for these institutions should not be without a copy of 
this valuable book. Ask for catalog No. 14-A. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway. 





(Continued from Page 114) 
port to the board of education in which he 
shows the changes and improvements made 
since his appointment to the office a little over 
a year ago. 

Under the new order, minutes of the board 
are available a short time after each meeting; 
well-prepared calendars, bearing the necessary 
information are sent out before each meeting; 
an excellent directory of schools and officials 
has been issued for the first time since 1920, 
and the school section of the City Record has 
been made simpler, reducing the clerical work. 

Other improvements are the summarizing of 
the minutes at a saving of $500 in printers’ 
bills over a four months’ period. Requests for 
information are promptly acknowledged. 

A new filing system of the latest improved 
type is to be installed and old documents now 
indiscriminately placed in unsuitable store- 
rooms will be arranged in proper shelves. 

The general office of the secretary has been 
moved and three offices provided for the com- 
missioners. A centralization of authority has 
been effected in the running of the office, and 
all business is now transacted directly through 
the secretary’s office. 

—The New York City board of education has 
refused permission to the Salvation Army to 
conduct a campaign for funds in the schools. 
Objection was not directed against the Salva- 
tion Army but against all forms of drives in 
Connection with the schools. It was felt that 
to lift the ban in this case would cause similar 
action to be taken in dealing with other re- 
quests of a like nature. 

—As a result of a survey of the bureau of 
repairs made some months ago by a firm en- 
eoged for the purpose, the school board of 
b lcago has begun the reorganization of the 
ureau on lines suggested by the experts. The 
recommendations which in some cases require 
changes in the rules are as follows: 

the Bureau of Architecture shall have 
exclusive charge of the preparation of all plans 
and specifications for construction, alteration 
and repair work required for buildings, play- 
grounds, and school grounds, and shall also 
ave exclusive supervision of all construction 


work in connection with the erection. and altera- 
tion of buildings. 


2. The Bureau of Repair shall have charge 
of all lines of repair work, including major and 
minor repairs necessary for the maintenance 
and upkeep of buildings and grounds, pianos, 
shades, automobiles, scales, furniture and 
equipment, and supervision of factory and 
workshop. All plans and specifications in con- 
nection with repairs shall be prepared by the 
Bureau of Architecture but the work shall be 
performed by the Bureau of Repairs. The 
Bureau of Repairs shall have charge of the 
furnishing and installing of school furniture 
and equipment in new and old buildings. 

8. The Bureau of School Engineering shall 
have general charge and control of the opera- 
tion of school plants and of all engineer-cus- 
todians, janitors and firemen, and the general 
upkeep of buildings, grounds and mechanical 
equipment. It shall also prepare specifications 
for fuel for all school purposes. This bureau 
shall hereafter be designated as the Bureau of 
Operative Engineering. 

4. The Bureau of Purchases shall have super- 
vision of the purchasing of all material, sup- 
plies and equipment for the school system, the 
eare of all stocks of supplies and material, the 
supervision of all warehouses in which supplies 
are carried or stored, and the distribution of 
all such material and supplies under proper 
requisition. It shall maintain a permanent in- 
ventory and record of all its stocks. 

5. The Bureau of Finance shall maintain an 
accurate and complete record of all financial 
transactions of the school system; it shall ap- 
prove all requisitions, and issue all orders 
thereon when properly authorized; and shall 
supervise the accounting records maintained at 
the Division of Supplies and the Bureau of Re- 

irs. 
m6. The Bureau of Real Estate shall be 
charged with the custody of all abstracts, title 
papers, deeds, leases, deposits and proposals; 
with the negotiations and routine work incident 
to the acquirement of property, by direct pur- 
chase or condemnation, until referred to the Law 
Department; with the maintenance of proper 
tax records, the collection of rentals, the issu- 
ance of permits for the use of school property, 
and all other matters pertaining to the realty 
of the school system. It shall also have super- 
vision of the telephone service of the board, 


and the employes therein, and of all inspectors 
and investigators employed for the protection 
and proper care and upkeep of school property. 
It shall also exercise general supervision over 
the work performed by the Bureau of Play- 
ground Repairs in connection with the mainte- 
nance of playground equipment. The bureau 
will hereafter be designated as the Bureau of 
Real Estate and Inspection. 

The reorganization will include the abolish- 
ment of several positions, the transferring of 
sundry civil service employes from bureau to 
bureau, and the termination of the employment 
of the force of electricians and machinists en- 
gaged in repair work, with substitution of 
contractual service on a time and material basis, 
for stated periods. The saving to the board 
through the reorganization will approximate 
$126,000 per annum. 

—Bay City, Mich. Under a new city ordi- 
nance, the school board has been reduced in size 
from six to five members. The secretary’s 
office is filled by the superintendent of schools, 
who is executive officer but has no vote. 


—J. W. Bosse is the new appointee on the 
Evansville, Ind., school board. Mr. Bosse is the 
president of the Kiwanis Club and manager of 
the industrial bureau of the local chamber of 
commerce. 


—When the city council of Chicago demanded 
that the school board appear before that body 
and defend its junior high school plans, and 
that the mayor order such appearance, the 
latter very properly declined to do so. The 
Chicago Post, in commenting on the incident, 
said: 

“To endow the city fathers with administra- 
tive powers over the public schools which some 
of them are seeking would mean destruction 
for any efficiency which now exists. The 
building program would be made a political 
football, much as is the appropriation for 
streets and alleys each year, with the influential 
wards gathering in the biggest apvropriations. 
The procedure would be unthinkable. 

—The Saint Louis, Mo., board of education 
is in a dead lock over the election of a secretary- 
treasurer. After taking forty bllots no choice 
was reached, Hugh McNance and E. M. Brown 
each receiving four votes. 
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discouraged and quit. 


class rooms. 


to concentrated effective study. 








That same care should be given to portable schools. 
but, in addition there should be no obstruction on the wall surface such as uncovered studding, to cast 
subtle shadows; nor exposed rafters to kill reflected light. 
The above is an interior view of a Minter Standard Portable School, Note that all parts of the room 
obtain an equal amount of light, not dazzling to be sure, but rather a soft restful light, so conducive 
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fronted. 


rected them. 


Science found that many of these children were not getting the proper visional impressions, due to 
defective lighting. Since that discovery the greatest care is exercised in assuring proper lighting for 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


Portable School Department 


Huntington, W. Va. — MILLS — Greenville, S. C. 


How to Keep Children 
in School 


Is one of the most difficult problems with 
which the educational profession is con- 


When first considered, a great many causes 
were obvious which with corrective legislation 
were immediately eliminated. Still with these 
worthy measures the problem still existed, in 
a lesser degree perhaps, yet existing,—elusive 
and deceiving. 

It remained to science to find and correct the 
other causes and, after much stud 
periment they located them and 


To quit school to earn a livelihood for a poor 
family was reasonable but to see a seemingly intelligent boy or girl with every advantage, quit “just 
because they couldn’t learn” was indeed baffling. They didn’t get along as fast as the others, became 


Not only should there be the proper glass area, 


and ex- 
ave cor- 











—The annual report of the Watertown, N. J., 
board of education not only contains a complete 
financial statement, but also the laws and 
regulations governing the board and the school 
system. The board consists of Dr. E. E. Har- 
rington, J. A. Smith, Walter J. Walsh, D. W. 
Cahill, Mrs. A. B. Fox, T. Arthur Hendricks, 
May D. Lewis, Harold B. Johnson, and Delos M. 
Cosgrove. Harold B. Johnson is president. 

—The financial independence of the board of 
education and divorcement from city council 
domination was approved by the Atlanta, Ga., 
federation of labor. 

—Dr. John M. Withrow has retired from the 
presidency of the Cincinnati, Ohio, board of 
education, a ition which he filled for sev- 
eral years. e was succeeded by Samuel Ach. 
William S. Schroder was elected to fill the va- 
cancy created by Dr. Withrow’s retirement. 

—When Superintendent Otto W. Haisley of 
Niles, Michigan, called attention to the splendid 
service rendered by the local school board, the 
editor of the Niles Star rose to say: “Few 
indeed, think of the members of the school 
board, except at times when they disagree with 
some act, or become dissatisfied because of the 
board’s failure to act their way. It is not fair 
that those serving should hear from us only at 
times when we kick. We do this quick enough 
—why not show the same consideration for a 
service rendered you, as a member of the pub- 
lic unit, as you would as an individual?” 

—At Cincinnati, Ohio, the East high school 
has been named the Withrow school in honor 
of Dr. John M. Withrow, the retiring president 
of the board of education. 

—In order to ensure a proper faculty for the 
high school the school board of Sheldon, IIli- 
nois, consisting of George Main, John Amos, 
and J. D. Worsham, accompanied by E. O. 
Phares, visited centers to negotiate for teachers. 

—By unanimous vote, the New York City 
board of education has reelected George J. Ryan 
as president, and M. Samuel Stern as vice-presi- 
dent, for terms of one year each. President 
Ryan is entering upon his third term, while Mr. 
Stern begins his second term. 

Following his election, President Ryan read 
his inaugural address, reviewing the accom- 
plishments of the board and outlining new 
policies to be followed the coming year. 


—The Jonesboro, Ark., school board reorgan-- 
ized with two new members, Z. C. Wimberly and 
M. R. Carson. J. F. Christy was elected presi- 
dent and C. W. Pittinger secretary. 

—S. J. Kreidier is the new member on the 
school board of Prairie City, Ill. 

—John R. Slater was elected president of the 
school board at Savanna, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. A twenty-story building to cost 
$6,000,000 has been planned by the board of 
education to house all its departments. 

—Charged with embezzelment of more than 
$250,000, W. C. Williams, treasurer of the 
Scranton, Pa., school system, was given a 
preliminary hearing on May 24th. School 
officials declared discrepancies in Mr. Williams’ 
accounts totaled $267,000. 


TEACHERS HONOR DES MOINES SCHOOL 
BOARD 


On March first the Teachers’ Federation of 
Des Moines, Iowa, staged an interesting cele- 
bration that bid fair to be the death-knell of 
the old-time belief in animosity between school 
board and teaching staff. The affair was a 
surprise party in honor of the board of educa- 
tion whose untiring efforts have been produc- 
tive of marked improvements in the schools dur- 
ing the term of office of the members. Among 
the guests on this occasion were the following 
members of the board: Mr. H. C. Evans, Judge 
Charles Hutchinson, Mrs. G. E. MacKinnon, 
Mrs. Bert McKee, Mr. E. C. Mills, Mrs. E. S. 
Olmstead and Mr. P. B. Sheriff. 

The members of the board were called to- 
gether by Supt. J. W. Studebaker in the 
cafeteria of the East High School, presumably 
for a dinner meeting. While they were thus 
engaged, the Teachers’ Federation to the num- 
ber of nine hundred, and many other guests 
gathered in the auditorium above. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner, Supt. Studebaker escorted 
the board members to the auditorium where 
seats had been especially reserved for them. 

The program which followed was interesting 
and varied in character. The opening numbers 
were songs of greeting to the guests of honor. 
Other numbers were exhibitions of various de- 
partments of the schools. An interesting num- 
ber was a playlet entitled “The Joy School,” 
portraying in song and dialog the daily pro- 


gram of grade school. It showed how Mr, 
Taxpayer came to visit the school a dissatisfied 
grumbler and went away convinced that the 
public’s money was being wisely expended. The 
entire number was composed and carried out 
by pupils in the elementary schools. 

The main program consisted of talks com- 
mending the constructive work of the school 
board during the past four years. The speakers 
were Mr. Fitzhugh of the Greater Des Moines 
Committee; Mr. Emory English of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mr. H. C. Kies of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly; Mrs. B. C. Hopkins of the 
Parent-Teacher association; and Miss Lula 
Auracher, president of the Teachers’ Federation. 

At the conclusion of the address, seven chil- 
dren from the kindergarten ‘appeared, bearing 
beautiful hand-tooled leather books for the 
members of the board. The books contained 
complete summaries of the improvements 
effected in the Des Moines schools during the 
past four years and were printed, bound and 
decorated by the school children of the cei 
schools. The improvements were selected wi 
the aid of the teachers, were listed and printed 
for use in books. Among the several items 
listed were the following: 

A comprehensive building program providing 
for the needs of the schools for a period of 
years. 


New school sites and playgrounds approxk 
programs 


mating fifty acres. 

Standard departmental in both 
elementary and junior high school. 

Buildings adapted to standard teaching pro- 
grams. 

Budget system installed, resulting in a sub 
stantial bank balance at the close of the school 
year. 

Salary schedule adopted, placing all teachers 
with equal qualifications on the same level im 
the matter of salaries. 

Appointment and assignment of teachers 
according to training and teaching ability. 

Equalization of number of pupils per teachet. 


_ Equipment and supplies in all schcools 
improved. 


Schools provided with standard amount of 
equipment. 

Scientific and completed method adopted for 
examining and choosing textbooks. 
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Economy Drawing Tables and Cabinets 
Have Proven Their Worth by Years of Service 





INSTRUCTOR’S TABLE No. 27 20% "x29"x2 %”. 


any number of drawers. Made in sections, 
with loose cap and base. 





REGISTERED 


or Quaciy ( QSean Tai ) eres 


U.S.PAT. OFFICE 














TABLE No. 11 


In use at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., High Schools and Tech- 
nical Schools. 


STORAGE CABINET No. 29 Several modifications of this type. 


Can be furnished in any size and with 





ing. Operated 





TABLE No. 17 
Pine Top 314%4”"x46". Height 38”. 4 Small 
Drawers 9%"x29"x4%". 4 Drawers for Boards 


Built for the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


el 








TABLE No. 21 


Oak Top 23”x26”. Height adjustable 30° to 
41”. Adjustments: raising, revolving and tilt- 


entirely by the large hand 


wheel. Very heavy and rigid. Drawers and 

trays to suit individual requirements. Can be 

furnished with or without horizontal shelf. 
Hundreds in use throughout the country. 





TABLE No. 22 


Oak Top 20”x24”". Height adjustable 29” to 


7 40”. Weight of t ter balanced b ing. 
TABLE No. 8 dees’ aie ce ee ett ein Sxieused band wheal te chnnoe iealuanion at 
Pine Tk nani , "4 19%” is table can made any size to top. : 
o6"nayn a ae ee accommodate standard sized drawing With horizontal shelf as shown, also 
Used at the Pennsylvania State College. boards. furnished without ghelf. 





We are prepared to submit plans and specifications of equipment for 
drawing classes in schools and colleges. Send us general information as to 
the size and number of classes, dimensions of drawing rooms, and approxi- 
mately how much you contemplate spending for this purpose, and we will 
prepare layouts showing drawing room equipment, and give estimates with 
complete information for your particular requirements. This service is 
free, putting you under no obligation. We are glad to give you the benefit 
of our long experience in just this line of work. 











Send for Catalog S 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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Can be instantly adjusted. 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- cost, 
ution. 


cloth. 





Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 
tails more clearly. 
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| | Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 


mounted inside casing. casing or jambs. 








Write for Circulars. 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 
Dependable Window Shades. 





Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 


MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 
(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 


Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 


Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


_ THE 
Effective “ADJUST-OR” 
Durable WINDOW SHADE 
a! Pend 
Good Looking The most efficient ad- 
Easily Adjusted the. market “ts simple to 
te ti 
Cannot Get Out of regulati ie i ge d per- 
Order mitting window ventila- 


tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
le. shade is desired the 
djust-or is the 
shade. Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 


Can be made of canvas 
or any standard 


Can be mounted inside 
of casing or on outside of 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 




























ideal 


shade 














—Mr. John W. Thalman of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Waukegan, 
Ill., to succeed Paul Keller. 

—Supt. Paul G. Silas of Silvis, Ill, has been re- 
elected for the coming year. 


: —Supt. D. D. Carlton of Lyons, Ia., has been re- 
> PERSONAL EWS ( elected for the next year. 
—Mr. John W. Whipple of Cushing, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed G. A. 
- 
(j 


Coffey. 
—Supt. A O. Lee of Roland, Ia.,-has been reelected 


. SUPERINTENDENTS 
NS Ze 


—Mr. H. W. Kircher of Merrill, Wis., has been’ elected for a two-year term, 


for another year 
—Mr. BE. M. Schueneman of Nashville, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lebanon, to suc- 
ceed C. Crouse. 
—Supt. P. B. Arnold of Mt. Gilead, O., has been re- 


ND 


elected superintendent of schools at Sheboygan, to —Supt. R. H. Helter of Mansfield, O., has been re- 
succeed Mr. J. G. Walvoord. Mr. Kircher is a grad- elected for another year. 
uate of the University of Wisconsin and has completed —Mr. J. A. Cattrell has been elected superintendent 
a special course at Columbia University. of schools at Antwerp, O. 

—Mr. 8S. D..Faris has been elected superintendent —Supt. BE. C. Fisher of Peoria, Ill., has been re- 
of schools at Carthage, Il. elected for a two-year term, at an increase in salary. 

—Mr. A. KB. Harris, of Baton, O., has been elected —Supt. H. V. Mason of LaBelle, Mo., has been re- 
superintendent of the — Township Centralized elected for the next year. 

Schools, to succeed C. H. Moses. —Supt. C. A. Robbins of Montpelier, O., has re- 


—Supt. J. G. Collicott * Columbus, O., has been signed. 
reelected for a five-year term, at a salary of $7,500. —Supt. E. D. Maurice of LaRue, O., has been re- 
—Mr. H. M. Buckley of University City, Mo., goes’ elected for a term of five years. 
to Cleveland next year as assistant superintendent of —Supt. L. A. Mahoney of Moline, Iil., has been re- 


schools. 

—Mr. 8S. P. Shull has been elected superintendent 
of schools at © ey Jennings, O. 

—Mr. D. BE. Leist of Covington, Ind., has been 
elected % gu“ of schools at Tipton. He suc- 
ceeds C Spaulding, who has accepted a position 
at Plymouth. 

—Supt. Everett Alsup of Hull, DIL, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—Supt. H. 8S. Rees of Washington C. H., O., has 
been reelected for a two-year term, at an increased 
salary. 

—Supt. W. C. Rohleder of Hillsboro, O., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. Frank W. Hicks of Clinton, O., will retire at 
the close of the present school year. 

—Supt. A. L. Morgan of Jennings, La., has been 
elected principal of the South End Junior High School 
at Beaumont, Tex., for the coming year. 

—-Mr. Paul G. W. Keller of Waukegan, IIL, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Eau Claire, Wis., 
succeeding Wm. T. Darling. 

—Supt. W. F. Geiger of Tacoma, Wash., has been 
reelected for a three-year term at the same salary. 
Supt. Geiger is completing thirteen years’ service as 
head of the school system. 

—Mr. Cc. O. Smith of Marysville, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Beloit. 

—Mr. William Ross of Longmont. Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of the consolidated schools at 
Erie, to succeed C. A. Armeling 

Supt. James R. Martin of SWest Plains, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. H. L. Smith of Trenton, Tenn., has been 
elected su ntendent of schools at Paris. 

—Supt. B. QO. Hoskinson of Augusta, Ill., has been 
reelected for the coming year. 


elected for another year. 

—Mr. John A. Doak of Greenfield, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bolivar, Mo. 

—Mr. J. I. Lynch of Johnson City, Il., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mason City. 

—Mr. C. E. Glover of Fort Fairfield has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Waterville, Me. 

—Mr. Harold M. Hill of Saugatuck, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alba, to succeed 
I. Gibbs. 

—Mr. R. E. Hofstad has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Elkton, S. D. 

—Supt. J. D. Darnall of Geneseo, Ill, has been 
reelected for another year. 

Supt. E. N. Canine of East Chicago, Ind., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. F. W. Stohler of Alexandria, Ind., has an- 
nounced his resignation, effective with the close of the 
present year. 

—Supt. T. C. Moore of Roodhouse, Ill., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—Mr. G. E. Watson of Stevens Point, Wis., has 
accepted the superintendency at Waupaca. 

—Supt. C. C. Romaker of Continental, O., has been 
reelected at an advanced salary. 

—Mr. W. G. Masterson of McAlester, Okla., has been 
elected ee — of schools at Muskogee. 

—Mr. J. O. Chewning. principal of the high school 
at Evansville, Ind., has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed L. P. Benezet. Mr. Benezet has 
been elected to the superintendency at Manchester, N. 
H., at an advance in salary. 

—Mr. Arthur Shibler of Woodstock, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Magnetic Springs, 
to succeed W. N. Young. 

—Mr. C. BE. Evans of Rolla, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Monett. 





—Mr. R. D. Conrad of DeGraff, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Galion, te succeed B. ¥. 
Bowers. 

—Mr. C. B. Keister of Hayfield, Ia., has accepted 
wae, Seperintendency of the consolidated school at 

ebb. 

—Supt. Harlan A. Davis of Port Huron, Mich., has 
been reelected for a term of three years. 

—Mr. H. E. Dow of Hamburg, Ia., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Villisca. 

—Supt. L. EB. Ziegler of Maryville, Ia., has been re 
elected for the next year. 

—Mr. M. H. Stephens has been elected superintend- 
out of schools at Creston, Ia. He succeeds A. W. 

rane. 

—Mr. Harold W. Leech has been elected superit 
tendent of schools at Rockport, Mo. 

—Supt. William Harris of Urbana, Ill, has bee 
reelected at a salary of $4.000. 

—Supt. J. B. McManus of La Salle, IIl., has bee 
resieneed for the next year. 

—Mr. Otto W. Haisley has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Ann Arbor, Mich., for a three 
year term. 

—Supt. C. H. Shafer of Divernon, Il., has been tf 
elected for the next year. 

—Supt. H. A. Hartman of Sidney, O., has bee 
reelected for a five-year term. 

—Supt. Willis Thomson of Woodstock, I1L, has beet 
reelected for the coming year. 

—Mr. E. T. Gilman of Rock Rapids, Ia., has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Calumet. 

—Mr. C. M. Workman of Villisca, Ia., has bee 
elected superintendent of schools at Hamburg. 

—Supt. Judd Acuff of Tellico Plains, Tenn., has bee 
reelected for the next year. 

—Mr. R. A. Watson of Ideal, 8. has been elected 
superintendent of schools at King Mbit Mo. 

—Supt. J. K. Barry of Smithville, Tex., has been tf 
dethed for another year. 

—Supt. D. B. Hoffman of East Moline, Il, has beet 
elected for his nineteenth consecutive term. 

—Supt. C. E. Joiner of LeRoy, Ill, has been 
ected” for a sixth year. 

—Mr. R. H. Brown has been elected superintendest 
of schools at Morristown, Tenn., to succeed 
Woodward. 

—Mr. George Hillier has been elected superintendem 
of schools at LaHarpe, Ill. 

—Supt. A. M. ‘Allender of Willshire, O., has been tf 
elected for a two-year term. 

—Mr. Werner Smith has been elected superintendest 
of schools at Plymouth, II. 

—D. R. Murphey of Anniston. Ala., has been elected 
president of the State Normal at Daphne. 

—Supt. O. P. Norman of Kaufman, Tex., has bee 
reelected for the next year. 

—Mr. H. R. Lissack of Chicago. I1l., has been elected 
superintendent of the graded schools at Rochelle, #@ 
succeed C. F. Humphrey. 

—Dr. A. 8S. Downing. deputy state commissioner # 
education for New York State, in charge of p 
sional education. has announced his resignation, Dt 
Downing, who is one of the distinguished educate 
of the state, has been deputy commissioner since 
His resignation is attributed to the failure of t@ 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Electric Time 
nd 


RK Program Clock Systems 


Predominate in 


Philadelphia Schools 


Jay Cooke 





Junior High 
ae During the past few years the City of 


Philadelphia has put on a very extensive 
building program. 


As a result of good service given on many 
earlier installations, Landis Equipment has 
been installed in practically all of these new 
ie Wier: babs buildings, a few of which we show in the 
John S. Jenke |i SS ee accompanying cuts. 


Elementary 
School 





A better testimonial to our service could 
not be given. 


Landis Equipment is considered by many 
users the most complete Electric Time and 
Program Clock System on the market to- 
day, giving the user greater range of pro- 
gram changes as well as greater ease and 
dispatch in making them. 





A. J. Morrison That is why it is preferred by many large 


Elementary users. 
School 





What we have done for others we can do 
for your School. 


Investigate Landis Equipment. Let us 
send you and your Architect complete data. 
Complete specifications and estimates fur- 
nished without obligation. 





Write nearest office. 
D. Newlin Fell 


Elementary 
School 


Landis Engineering and Mfg. Co. 
423 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Replacements—new equip- 
ment—now is the time! From 
all over the country we an- 
ticipate replacements with 
Halsey Taylor fountain-heads 
and the renovation of entire 
systems with installations of 
Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains. 


School authorities and ar- 


chitects everywhere recognize that Halsey Taylor foun- 
tains are the only fountains with practical automatic 
stream control. The water is never too high, never too 
low, and never flows over the bowl; pressure variation 
eannot affect the height of stream. 
projector keeps lips away from outlet, preventing con- 
tamination and providing utmost sanitation. There are 
many reasons why Halsey Taylor replacements or in- 
stallations will pay—and we will be glad to discuss 
them fully on request or see that actual demonstration 
is made right on your own premises. 


protect them in 


The two-stream 


thefall 


Vertical streams are passe! Side-streams are modern 
and sanitary—and Halsey Taylor automatic stream con- 
trel now makes the side-stream PRACTICAL as well 






as safe! Write! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
523 N. Park Ave., Warren, 0. —~— 








dide Stream Automatically Controlled - NonSguirting - ‘)~ Stream Pr 











No. 605 

Popular 
Wall 
Type 





No. 595 
Fountain Head 
With Guard 


gyector 








(Continued from Page 120) 
legislature to pass a bill which he was instrumental 
in preparing and which he desired to see passed. 

—Mr. Glenn Miller has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Ravenna, Neb. 

—Mr. John Urness of Mohall, N. D., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Williston. 

—Mr. George Sellars of Chicago, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Knoxville. 

—Mr. H. B. Gough of Buffalo, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alexandria, to 
succeed Theodore Utne. 

—Mr. M. A. Cannon of Dallas, Tex., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Lancaster. 

—Mr. W. T. Lofiand of Hillsboro, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Vernon. 

—Mr. D. R. Leech of Friend, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Harvard. 

—Mr. John H. Toler of Mullens, W. Va., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fayetteville. 

—Mr. J. EB. Collins of Lima, O., has been elected to 
the staff of Miami University at Oxford. Prof. Collins 
will have charge of the department of school admin- 
istration. 

—Mr. B. B. Shore has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Moulton, Tex. 

—Mr. C. W. Boetticher of Albany, Ore., has been 
elected superintendent of: schools at The Dalles. 

—Mr. Charles McAlpine of Marseilles, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Wheaton. 

—Supt. D. E. Ross of New Boston, O., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

—Mr. EB. J. Erickson of Clinton, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Volga, 8. D. 

—Supt. H. C. Blue of Carlinville, Ill., has been re- 
elected for the next year. 

—Supt. A. O. Lee of Roland, Ia., has been reelected 
for another year. 

—Mr. J. F. Alford has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Frankfort, O. 

—Mr. H. C. McMullen of Cambridge, Ill, has re- 
signed, to enter Illinois University next year. 

—Mr. J. C. Skaggs has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Pleasantville, O. 

—Supt. J.C. Steiner of Quincy, Ill., has been re- 
elected for the next year, at an increase in salary. 

—Mr. A. C. Pence of Millersburg, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Coshocton, for a two- 
year term. He succeeds O. B. Clifton. 

—Supt. H. W. Gasque of Laurens, S. C., has been 
reelected for a sixth term. 

Mr. S. W. Gentry of Kingsport, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Princeton, W. Va. 
The election is for a four-year term and carries a 
salary of $5,000 a year. Mr. Gentry takes up his new 
work on July first. 

—Mr. Ross N. Robinson, principal of the high school 
at Kingsport, Tenn., has been elected superintendent 
of schools to succeed Mr. S. W. Gentry, resigned. 

—Supt. T. A. Fisher of Cameron, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a period of two years. 

—Supt. A. J. Smith of Clarksville, Tenn., has been 
reelected for another three-year term, at a salary of 
$3,600. Supt. Smith is completing his tenth year in 
the Clarksville schools 

—Mr. A. B. Kraybill of Pottstown, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Asbury Park, N. 
J., for a three-year term, beginning July first. 


—Supt. 8S. Van Voorhis, of Redfield, 8. D., has been 
a for another two-year term, at an increase in 
salary. 

—Mr. George L. Letts of Plano, Ill, has resigned 
to become principal of the York Community High 
School at Elmhurst. Mr. Letts has been very suc- 
cessful at Plano, where his work has attracted atten- 
tion. Elmhurst is a rapidly growing suburb of Chi- 
cago and pays a substantial salary to its superintend- 
ent of schools. 

—Mr. W. N. Black, principal of the Georgetown 
Township High School, at Georgetown, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools, which includes the 
supervision of the township high school. 

—Associate Supt. Charles W. Lyon has been tem- 
porarily assigned to supervise the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and Transfers of the New York City schools. 
Mr. Lyon and Supt. Wm. J. O'Shea will divide the 





work of the Bureau pending the appointment of the 
regular associate superintendent to succeed Dr. O’Shea. 

—More than 1,400 friends of District Supt. John 
Dwyer of the New York City schools gathered at the 
Hotel Astor on May 10th, to bid him farewell on the 
eve of his retirement. With the coming of his seven- 
tieth birthday, Dr. Dwyer leaves his post at the close 
of the present semester, completing forty years ip 
the service of the schools. Dr. Dwyer was presented 
with a mahogany library table and chair, the gift of 
friends in the schools. 

—Mr. Carl E. Parsons of Old Lyme, Conn., has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Templeton, 
Royaliston, Hubbardston and Phillipston, Mass., at a 
salary of $2.800, 

Mr. LaVerne Rafferty has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Brooklyn, Ia., to succeed M. G, 
Davis. 




















THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL INVADES THE TOKIO DISTRICT. 


Amid the ruins of old Japan has risen the open-air school, and as a result thousands of Japanese boys 
and girls have joined the fresh-air army. The cost of any other form of construction is prohibitive at 
the present time. However, the weather in the vicinity of the Japanese capital is usually mild, and school 
ean be held outdoors without discomfort. Bright stripes and flowery patterns predominate in the costumes 
of these little citizens. The boys are distinguished by having their heads closely cropped. The plan of 
construction of these open-air schools is simple and yet practical. Hundreds of pupils can be cared for 


through this arrangement. 
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Cut your wash room expenses! 


Hundreds of 


schools throughout the country are saving 20% 
to 30% on the net cost of toilet 


the use of “No-Waste” Toilet 
Waste” Cabinets. 
Economy and Health Combined! 





newspapers — but from fresh, clean spruce 
wood only. This is a necessary protection to 
health! 


“No-Waste” Cabinets, in white, olive or nickel 

are leased without charge to schools. All we ask 

is that “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue be used so long ’ 
as we continue to supply it at fair competitive oe 
prices that mean economy. , 





“Public Service” Towels are made in a special a 
Junior size for schools. These towels are like 
linen inasmuch as they are made to “rub—don’t 
blot.” They have the additional advantage of 
a reinforced hem which prevents tearing when , 
wet hands grasp the towels to pull them from ; 
the cabinets. This saves waste! : 


¢ 
Save money. Write TODAY for free samples and , 


full particulars. 


4 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY Fac 
45 Furnace St., 

CARTHAGE, 4 » J 


¢ 
A 
¢ 
¢ 


National 
Paper Pro- 
ducts Co., 45 
Furnace St., 


Carthage, N. Y. 


If, without obligation te 

us, you can prove that you 
can cut our washroom expenses, 
¢ we will be glad to have you do so. 


Please send samples and full infor- 


Sign and Mail this se 
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mation, per your offer in the American 
School Board Journal. 


aper through 
issue in “No- 


“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue and “Public Service” 
Towels are made —not from old, dirty waste 
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‘N 
UNHAM 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HEATING SERVICE } 











Education minus distraction 


When a Dunham Heating System is installed education minus distraction becomes a reality. The system day 
after day demonstrates that school heating can be felt but not heard. Then too, every radiator is hot all over. 
Inlet valves are leakless and free from trouble—yet always instantly ready to control the heat. Air and water 


are removed from radiators and piping by the 
Dunham Radiator Traps. Knocks, pounds, hissing 
noises and other disturbances are eliminated for 


y ood. 


Existing one or two pipe heating sys- 
tems can be Dunhamized. In the inter- 
ests of health and education they should 





be. 





Main Avenue High School, San Antonio, Texas. 
A Dunham Vacuum Heating Installation with 12,000 eq. ft. of radiation. 


Seventy branch and local sales offices in 
the United States and Canada bring 
Dunham Heating Service as close to your 
office as your telephone. Consult your 
telephone directory for the address of 
our representative in your city. 


C.A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio Street 5! 
CHICAGO 
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DR. ETTINGER OF NEW YORK HONORED 


More than 700 friends—teachers and citizens 
—joined in a testimonial dinner on May 26th 
to Dr. Wm. L. Ettinger, former superintendent 
of the New York City schools. Tribute to the 
service of Dr. Ettinger was paid in addresses by 
Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of the New 
York Times; Robert E. Simon, of the United 
Parents’ Association; Dr. Albert Shiels, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves; John 
G. Agar, former member of the board of edu- 
cation; Martha L. Draper, chairman of the 
education committee of the Women’s City Club; 
James Byrne, of the New York State Board of 
Regents, and Percy Straus, president of R. H. 
Macy & Company. 

Dr. Finley, who made the principal address, 
said that the ideal of education was to find 
those who know how to teach and then to make 
it possible for them to perform their office. Dr. 
Finley believes that the ideal state of education 
can only obtain under an independent board of 
education. Dr. Ettinger had done all that was 
humanly possible under the circumstances. 

Dr. Ettinger’s name was passed by the board 
for a service retirement based on a period of 
44 years. A retirement allowance of $4,675 a 
year goes with the retirement. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PAY IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


The board of education of Manchester, N. H., 
figures that the $9,000 salary paid for superin- 
tendency service, in reality will mean a cost of 
only $5,500 to the school system. The board re- 
ceives $2,200 from the state towards the super- 


intendent’s salary and expects henceforth to 
save $1,500 by dropping an assistant superin- 
tendent. The board has published the following 
information on the salaries paid in New England 
cities: 

Worcester pays its superintendent $6000 but 
at the same time carries on the payroll two 
assistants at salaries of $4850 each making a 
total of $15,500. 

Lynn pays its superintendent $8800 and an 
assistant $4000 or a total of $12,800. 

New Bedford gives its superintendent $6500 
and also pays one assistant $5000 and another 
$4500 or a total of $16,000. 

Cambridge gives $7600 yearly to its superin- 
tendent and $4600 to an assistant, $12,100 in all. 

Fall River pays $10,000 to a superintendent 
and one assistant, $6000 of which goes to the 
chief. Newton pays the same salaries. 

Brockton pays Supt. John Scully $7000 an- 
nuallv. 

Holyoke gives $5500 to its superintendent 
and $3450 to an assistant. 

Binghampton and Mt. Vernon, N. Y., pay their 
superintendents $7500, while Pawtucket, R. L., 
values the services of its school head at $7200. 

Medford pays $5400 and Malden $5200 for 
their superintendents and Waterbury, Conn., 
$6300. 

Brookline’s superintendent receives $6000, 
Somerville $5000, Portland, Me., $5000; Akron, 
Ohio, $9000; Utica, N. Y., $6500. 

AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Panl G. W. Keller has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Waukegan, IIl., township high 
schonl to accept the superintendency of the Eau 
Claire. Wisconsin, schools. 

—I,. C. Skaggs of Trumbull County was 
chosen superintendent of the Pleasantville, IIl., 
schools to succeed E. F. Hall. 

—E. C. Fisher has been reelected superintend- 
ent of the Peoria, IIl., schools. 

—J. G. Collicott was reelected superintendent 
at Columbus, Ohio, at a salary of $7500, by a 
vote of 4 to 3. 

—Horace M. Buckley who served University 
City, Mo., as superintendent for several years 
has gone to Cleveland, Ohio, as assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 


—Superintendent William McAndrew of Chi- 
cago is opposing the teachers’ council as con- 
ducted in that city. He says: “Is the school 
system to be run by the board of education and 
by the superintendent it appoints, or is it to be 
run by the teachers’ councils or any other group 
that feels so inclined?” 

A Chicago editor commenting upon the situa- 
tion says: “The Chicago school head is fighting 
not the battle of his city only; he is fighting the 
battle of every city where school unity has been 
broken by the organization of groups within the 
school system. And when any one of these 
groups preaches the doctrine of class and even 
enters school politics and city politics, the situa- 
tion grows dangerous.” 


—Superintendent Corson of Newark, N. J., 
has asked his school board for authority to dis- 
miss indolent and inefficient students over 16 
years of age. As to the causes of the retarda- 
tion he asserts: “The main causes for the 
retardation of pupils in high schools are irregu- 
lar attendance, foreign parentage, gross negli- 
gence, social parties, mental inferiority.” 

_——It is seldom that a newspaper devotes prac- 

tically an entire editon to the local schools. 
Yet the Standard of Wabasha, Minnesota, issued 
what it called the annual review number for the 
schools. It told about the schools, its teachers 
and pupils, and its achievements. Of Anton 
Fischer, who has served as superintendent for 
four years, the newspaper said: “The patron 
feels proud of his regime. He has kept the 
schools on a high plan of efficiency.” 


—Superintendent Wm. J. O’Shea of New 
York City has fixed office hours when visitors 
will be received for Thursdays between 3:30 p. 
m. and 5:30 p. m. He suggests that it will 
greatly facilitate the disposition of business if 
those seeking interviews will forward to him in 
writing a resume of the essential facts of the 
matter they wish to discuss. 


—The Iowa legislature has instituted an 
investigation of the state superintendent’s office. 
Miss May E. Francis, the incumbent, traces the 
attack upon her office to selfish motives of com- 
mercial interests. She is also charged with 
fixing standards designed to retire teachers of 
long service. This she denies. 
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Wherever people assemble freshen and 
sweeten the air with Carrier Air Washers 


This helps assure keener scholarship, athletic supremacy, and both attracts and 
holds the desirable teachers. 


These washers are erected at least cost and are unsurpassed in initial efficiency. 


This efficiency is easily and inexpensively maintained by a few minutes attention 
once a week. 


Painting once a year may be necessary and this is facilitated by easily remov- 
able plates. 


Remember the price you pay only gives ownership. The real cost of a washer 
is what it costs you to use it. 


Judged by such a criterion, Carrier Air Washers have no competition. 


Our engineers will be pleased to advise without obligating you in any way. 
Write them now and be ready to reap the above benefits when school opens. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company of America 
186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


TCR CaRK CG CGK CEC CSL Cat CIC CSR Cah CI CGA Cut CER CGA CGT CHIC CHR CGT CR CER CG CAC CHA CG CERO COIR GROEN 


WOch Och OA OA Och Och Ch Och Ooh Oat Cah Oot Col Cay Cott oly Cat Cat Cat Gx cath Gay Gam eat atk Gay Ga Ca ORK GR CEN CAYCHR 
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No, 23-9 SEAT 


CO—NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
THIS PLATE EXTENDS ACROSS THE 
SEAT INSIDE OF THE CORE 


C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 

B RUNS LENGTHWISE 

A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION— 
THIS RUNS ACROSS Seat 


Maintenance Ceases 


When Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet ‘Seats 
are Installed 


pron the health of thousands of young people is at 
stake wise school and college authorities take every pre- 
caution to insure absolutely safe health conditions. 


So they specify Whale-Bone-Ite toilet seats because most sani- 
tary. Whale-Bone-Ite will not absorb odors or moisture. It is 
acid-proof. It can not crack, split or warp. And it is practi- 
cally indestructible. 


It never requires painting or varnishing. And it is easiest to 
keep clean with least effort. Here are ten guaranteed features 
of Whale-Bone‘Ite : 


Non-Warping Permanent Durability 
One-Piece Construction Acid Proof 

Sanitary No Exposed Metal 
Non-Inflammable Lifelong Finish 

Easily Cleansed Comfortable 


Whale-Bone-Ite seats are made of laminated wood, covered 
with a hard composition of Whale-Bone-Ite, applied under 
hydraulic pressure, then vulcanized, finished and polished. 
This finish is permanent. Never needs varnishing or painting. 
Very easy to clean—it comes in colors, ebony and mahogany. 
Whale-Bone'Ite is practically indestructible. The first cost is 


ALE-BON \ HADES 


oo PAe ore 


adi pape ss 


If your local plumber or jobber can’t provide Whale-Bone-Ite 
toilet seats write Whale-Bone-Ite Division of 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


These Leading Schools and Colleges equipped with 
Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats 


Emporia College 
Emporia, Kans. 








State Normal College 
Aberdeen, 8S. Dak. 
St. Joseph's Academy 
Adrian, Mich. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Greenville Women’s College 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Boston, Mass. 


Yale (Harkness Memorial) 
New Haven, Conn. 
Grinnell College Peekskill Military Academy 

Grinnell, lowa Peekskill, N. Y. 
State Training Sch. for GirlsUniversity of Ore. Med. School 
Geneva, LI. Portland, Oregon 
University of Minnesota 
Hamilton Technical School 
Hamilton, Ontario Red Wing, Minn. 


: University of Utah 
North Western Naval Acad. Salt te City Utah 
Lake Forest, fil. ahi 


Michigan Agricul. College U"!Vgrsity of Washington 
Bowdoin College Dormitory Lansing, Mich. 

Brunswick, Maine State Normal School 
University Bide Lewiston, Idaho 

Corvallis, Oregon a ~ tn Academy 
Washington College D on: e 

Chestertown, hia, Dunwoody Inetituts 
University of Maryland University of Idaho ‘ 

College Park, Md. Mossoe, Sie 
Institute of Tech. & Nor. Sch. } York University Salem Academy 

Calgary, Alb., Can. -w York City Winston Salem, N. C. 
College of Industrial Arts West Point Military Acad. State Normal 

Denton, Texas New York Ypsilanti, Mich, 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 
Marymount Convent 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Delaware College 
Wilmington, Del. 








KELLY SEAT ACTION WATER CLOSET 


With Aluminum Raised Rear Local Vent For Schools 





FIG. 132% 
Patented 
The Local Vent on wus Closet is cast in Aluminum, one piece, and 
highly polished—and in keeping with the nickel plated Valve and Hinges. 
This vent is indestructible and if through accident or otherwise the Bowl 
is broken, you do not have to pay any extra for Vent. Being separate 
from the bowl they can be installed more perfectly. Set the bowl in place 
first, then the Vent. These Vents are applied to our No. 182% style of 
closets only, either adult or juvenile height. We also furnish this closet 
with compression tank in toilet room. 
There are a number of States that have made laws that compel the use 
of local ventilation of water closet bowls. Especially in schools, etc. The 
local vent as designed and used on this closet has met with their approval. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


3422-24-26 W. Lake St. Chicago 














Why waste money in the Washroom? 


A Free Trial will prove that 
SOAPITOR 


Gives 
complete 


satisfaction 
and 
Greatly 
reduces 
soap cost 


FOR MANY YEARS 
Soapitor has been do- 
ing this for the New 
York Board of Educa- 
tion, — Schools and 
Colleges all over this 
country, as well as the 
foremost business in- 
see tee * «stitutions. 





NOT a liquid soap 


SOAPITOR gives finely pow- 
dered soap from a solid cak« 
of highest grade. 


The Free Trial Offer: 


We are willing to ship you a 
SOAPITOR, complete with soap, ex- 
press prepaid, for practical trial in 
actual service in the washroom. 
(And it may be returned at our 
expense, too.) 


When accepting this no-risk, no- 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

—For some twenty years the teachers’ coun- 
cils of Chicago held their meetings during the 
school hours. Superintendent McAndrews in 
forbidding this practice, pointed to the board 
Tules on the subject. His action caused a pro- 
test on the part of the teachers. 

—Meriden, Conn. The board of education has 
appointed Miss Grace A. Day, of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, to be supervisor of the elemen- 
tary schools, to take effect in September, 1924. 

—Meriden, Conn. Amidst the storm of public 
opinion that has raged around Dr. Gibbs, super- 
intendent of schools, he has remained firm in his 
stand to prohibit dances in the Washington high 
school, giving as his reason that this special 
privilege has been withdrawn because of the 
moral tone of the dances. He has made public 
statement that if parents approve of these 
dances there is nothing to prevent their being 
held in places other than the school where the 
responsibility will be squarely up to the pupils 
and parents, and the school authorities and 
teachers will bear no part of the blame if any of 
the pupils go wrong. His action has been com- 
mended widely by a majority of Meriden citizens 
and many letters of approval have been received 
from parents outside the city, while the Con- 
necticut press generally has taken a strong 
stand with his views. 


—In commenting upon the controversy in 
Chicago between Margaret Haley of the Local 
Teachers’ Federation and Superintendent Wil- 
liam McAndrew, caused by the refusal of the 
latter to allow teacher council meetings to be 
held during school hours, the Post of that city 
Says: “We entertain a very considerable re- 
spect for both of them, and know too well the 
fighting ability of the Irish and the resistive 
capacity of the Scot to attempt intervention. 
But, purely as an onlooker, and as one who con- 
siders the educational purposes of the schools 
of paramount concern, we venture the opinion 
that the superintendent ought to be the 
appointee of the board of education rather than 
the business agent of the teachers’ union, and 
that as superintendent he should exercise full 
authority within wide bounds for the promotion 
of the educational ends which constitute the 
only reason for having any schools at all. ” 





























—Superintendent David R. Corson of Newark, 
N. J., who made a survey of the all-year school 
plan as conducted in that city has recommended 
to the board of education that the same be 
abolished. A committee of school principals, 
consisting of G. I. Brinkerhoff, chairman; 
Charles E. Reber, Warren A. Rae, Claude L. 
West, Fred W. Fort, Walter J. Greene, William 
Wiener, and Raymond B. Gurley has now re- 
ported in favor of them stating that: 
“Wherever the all-year plan has superseded the 
summer school the attendance has doubled. The 
question, therefore, is not whether Newark can 
afford to maintain the all-year school, but 
rather whether it can afford to dispense with 
it.” 

—The textbook commission of Alabama has 
entered into a new five-year textbook contract. 
The old contract expired a year ago when the 
prices were raised. 

—Charged with refusal to permit their three 
children to be vaccinated in order to attend 
school, James G. Brown and wife, of Hartford, 
Conn., were sentenced on May 12th, to five days 
in jail in lieu of a $10 fine. The antivaccina- 
tionists, who lost their fight against compulsory 
vaccination in the last legislature, are aided by 
the Connecticut Medical Liberty League. 

—A total of 559 students of the city grammar 
schools of McKeesport, Pa., received certificates 
at the fourteenth annual commencement exer- 
cises held on May 26th at a local theater. This 
year’s class is the largest in the city’s history, 
exceeding that of last year by sixteen. 

—Five-sixths of the children of Virginia, be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years, who went to 
work for the first time last year, have less than 
an eighth-grade education and two-fifths are 
fifth-graders or less, according to data compiled 
by the State Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics. The situation has led the bureau to 
urge an educational requirement as a prerequl- 
site to employment. 

—Mobridge, S. D. The city schools have had 
a phenomenal growth during the last twelve 
years. The enrollment has grown from 220 to 
755 pupils and the number of teachers has been 
increased from seven to 30. In 1916 the first 


class was graduated with two students, and in 
1924 there were 28 in the graduating class. 





RECISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 
TOILET, SHOWER, DRESSING ROOM 
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Materials selected for fine schools, 
such as this, the Wm. Byers Junior 
High School, Denver, Colorado, 
Wm. N. Bowman Co., Architects, 
must satisfy architects’ rigid require- 
ments, based on their practical ex- 
perience. 


WEISTEEL Toilet Shower and 
Dressing Room Compartments, for 
12 years, have met such tests with- 
out a failure. 


Built of furniture steel, by expert 
workmen, in a sanitary and pleasing 
design, they harmonize with other 
select materials used in fine build- 
ings. 


Standardized volume production 
makes possible a quality product su- 
perior in service to any other ma- 
terial at a saving that will interest 
thrifty school authorities. 


Write for Catalogue No. 11. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Branch Offices 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


—With a stormy term of school rapidly draw- 
ing to a close, members of the Alliance, Ohio, 
school board are preparing plans and paring 
the school curriculum in an effort to save more 
than $50,000 next year. For the last five months 
the school board has been living a hand to 
mouth existence, securing funds from every 
available source and appealing to the state for 
more money. When this was refused, a loan on 
next year’s funds was secured to complete the 
present school year. 

Next year when students return to books once 
more, several popular studies will have been 
discontinued, effecting a saving of approxi- 
mately $3,000. Fourteen grade teachers will be 
eliminated from the faculty, making a saving 
estimated at $17,585. Six high school teachers, 
being paid $9,315 will be looking for other 
positions as will two janitors, salaries estimated 
at $3,600. 

Going down the line, members of the school 
board have crossed out numerous positions and 
studies besides former sick leave pay. Although 
board members claim their task of elimination 
is not yet completed, they estimate the annual 
saving to be $45,812, compared with expendi- 
tures during the 1923-24 school year. 

Trouble entered the doors of the Alliance 
schools when a special tax levy was voted down 
last fall. Under the recent law prohibiting 
school boards from borrowing money, it was 
found a large deficit faced the schools. For 
weeks members discussed the subject of closing 
schools as soon as the money became exhausted. 
City, county and state officials were consulted. 
Acting on advice of the state auditor, the board 
decided to maintain school until the middle of 
June, the regular closing time, on condition 
teachers would wait until after June 20th for 
their final pay. 


Instructions from the state auditor’s office to 
the county auditors provided that money should 
be paid school boards as soon as the June tax 
money is paid if an appeal is made by the school 
officials. This step was the only possible way 
Alliance school board members could hope to 
end the school year with a clean slate. 
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In the May issue of the American School 
Board Journal Paul Vander Eike, Head of 
the Science Department of the Kern County 
Union High School, of Bakersfield, California, 
contributes an extremely interesting article 
entitled “A Modern Science Building.” This 
is a thorough description of the recently built 
Bakersfield Science Building. 

From this we quote: “As most of the upper 
floor is used for chemistry, the plumbing sys- 
tem installed is of the well known, acid proof 
and almost indestructible Duriron drain 


pipe. 
Earlier in this article Mr. Vander Eike 


Let us send our Handbook, 
DURIRON ACID-PROOF BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT, 








Prepared for the Architect and Engineer. The DURIRON 


—————— = 


SCIENCE HALL, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA. 


says: “Before the erection of the new build- 
ing, chemistry was taught in basement class- 
rooms and laboratories. * * * This unfortu- 
nate arrangement contributed considerably to 
the idea that a separate building for science 
was necessary, for many a time students in 
classrooms above were forced to suffer untold 
discomforts from poisonous hydrogen sulphide 
and other gases.” 

The fact that Duriron drain pipe insures a 
permanent installation and, without repairs 
or replacements, permits the location of the 
laboratory anywhere in the school structure, 
results in its general specification for the acid 





COMPANY 


DAYTON: OHIO 


CHARLES H. BIGGAR, ARCHITECT. 


waste lines in all schools that contain labora- 
tories or science rooms. 

Duriron’s perfect resistance to all acids 
and acid wastes also permits the lines to be 
concealed in walls and floors, with perfect 
assurance that they never will have to be 
torn out on account of failure. 

While the first cost of Duriron drain pipe 
is somewhat greater than other materials, 
this is but a small fraction of one percent 
of the total building cost; and is more than 
justified because the first cost is the last, and 
because it eliminates repairs, replacements, 
disfigurement and damage to the structure. 


A complete line of Duriron labora- 
tory equipment, including ventilating 
— sinks, sink outlets, floor drains, 
etc. 




















—Prof. McHenry Rhoads, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Kentucky, on June 
4th was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the 94th commencement of George- 
town College. 

—Mr. A. C. Gwinn of Cameron, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Falls City, 
Neb., to succeed B. H. Groves. 

—Mr. M. J. Schmitt of Momence, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Manteno. 

—Mr. R. D. Bowden of Havana, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Glenn 
Ellyn. 

—Mr. Paul V. Kreider has tendered his resig- 
nation as superintendent of schools at Wads- 
worth, O. Mr. Krieder had previously been 
reelected at a substantial increase in salary. 
He will spend the summer at the University of 
Michigan, pursuing advanced work in litera- 


ture. 

—Supt. C. W. Conrad of Anna, IIl., has been 
relected at an increase in salary. 

—Mr. J. S. Brown of Sedalia, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marion. 

—Supt. R. L. Ervin of Steubenville, O., has 
been reelected for a two-year period. 

—Mr. T. P. Wood has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Springdale, Ark. 

—Tribute to William A. Greeson, formerly 
superintendent of schools of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was paid by business men and educators 
at a reception held in his honor on May 27th. 
The reception was attended by 1700 teachers, 
principals and employees of the schools. Mr. 
Greeson was presented with an album of let- 
ters from leading educators of the country 
complimenting him on his accomplishments in 
the city schools. He was also given a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association. 

—Mr. C. E. Rogers has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Johnson City, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding D. R. Haworth. 

—Mr. W. D. French of Cynthiana, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ste- 
wartsville. Mr. French is succeeded by Mr. O. 
L. McReynolds of Atchison, Ill. 

—Mr. E. E. Axthelm has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Menlo, Ia. 

—Supt. E. W. Walker of Delavan, Wis., re- 
tired on a pension at the close of the school 


year. Mr. Walker has completed 37 years of 
service in the schools of the state. He will 
engage in business as vice-president of the 
Calumet Tea Company of Chicago. 

—A. H. McConnell of Weldon, Ill, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Piper City. 

—Mr. F. W. Crawford of Three Rivers, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Niles, succeeding O. W. Haisley who goes to 
Ann Arbor. 

—Mr. H. B. White of Lawler, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sloan. 

—Mr. J. U. Crosens of Tarkio, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Maysville, 

0 


—Mr. T. G. Edwards of Marshall, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Marseilles. 

—Mr. N. C. Dieterich of Ashtabula, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Bexley, Columbus. 


—The new county superintendents of Iowa 
elected are: Van Buren Co., Alee W. Rakow; 
Iowa Co., Mrs. Allie Paine; Osceola Co., Miss 
Elizabeth Trei; Madison Co., Mrs. Kate Zellar 
Kale; Woodbury Co., C. F. Clark; Washington 
Co., H. A. Phillips; Cass Co., Elizabeth Culbert- 
son; Appanoose Co., Clarence McCracken; 
Henry Co., Miss Ruth Green; Adair Co., Miss 
Edna Gibbs; Taylor Co., J. Robert Steel; Ring- 
gold Co., Miss Olive M. Manley; Clinton Co., 
Fred C. Browersox; Mills Co., Mary Rathke; 
Wright Co., L. G. Focht; Carroll Co., H. H. 
Linton. 

—Mr. W. E. Moore of Nashville, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Franklin. 

—Supt. Amos Grothe of Rapid City, S. D., has 
been reelected for his sixth year of service. 

—Mr. F. G. Bittikoffer of Bucyrus, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Marys- 
ville, to succeed Mr. Hoover. 

—Supt. B. S. Moyle of Maquoketa, Ia., has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Mr. J. E. Pummill has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Aurora, Mo. 

—Mr. D. V. Masser has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Blair, Neb. 

—Supt. Paul C. Stetson, for three years head 
of the schools at Dayton, O., has been unanim- 


ously reeected for a term of three years, at a 
salary of $10,000. 

—Bellingham, Wash. Principal E. E. Wells 
of the Whatcom High School, Bellingham, 
Wash., has perfected a successful method of 
handling student activities through the organ- 
ization of a student council and a girls’ club. 
The club has a membership of nearly 700 and 
has under its direction all the school activities 
connected with girls’ work. The plan of opera- 
tion is unique in that the students have a 


voice in the regulation and management of — 


their own activities. 

_—The Fort Worth, Texas, schools under the 
direction of Superintendent M. H. Moore have 
abolished formal examinations both in the 
grades and high schools, and have introduced 
standardized tests instead. These are given at 
intervals of three weeks. 

—Emmett L. Bennett, legislative secretary of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, city council has been en- 
gaged to conduct a survey of the school depart- 
ment of that city, to define and differentiate 
the duties of the various school executives, and 
to prevent the overlapping of several depart- 
ments. 

—Spokane, Wash. A salary schedule has 
been adopted recently by the school officials of 
Spokane County as a guide in employing 
teachers for the rural schools during the com- 
ing year. Under the schedule, inexperienced 
teachers with less than two years’ professional 
training will be paid $100 a month; normal 
graduates without teaching experience will be 
given $110 a month; college graduates with 
four years of professional training, or an A.B. 
degree, will be paid $145 a month. In addition, 
each teacher will be given an increase of $5 a 
month for each year’s successful experience. 

—The Chicago commissioner of health cannot 
order school children to be vaccinated against 
smallpox, nor can he bar pupils from school, 
for failure to submit to vaccination, according 
to a recent decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. The decision holds that legal action may 
be brought against any school official who re- 
fuses admittance of a student to classes because 
he has not been vaccinated. The decision settles 
a suit brought against Supt. Mortenson because 


he permitted the principal to bar a pupil from 
classes. 
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Another reason why The John- 
son System of Temperature and 
Humidity Control is best for 
schools is this: The Johnson Ser- 
vice Company makes every kind 
of thermostat necessary for the 
proper control of heating and 
ventilating. The Johnson System 
is not of one type thermostat for 
all types of heating and ventilat- 
ing The Johnson System pro- 
vides the specific kind of ther- 
mostat definitely prescribed by 
the equipment to be controlled. 
This is seriously necessary. 


Therefore, install The Johnson. 


Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 


Automatic Temperature Control for 39 Years 


Twenty-Eight Branches in United States and Canada 


Albany Denver Seattle 

Boston Greensboro,N.C. San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis Salt Lake City 
Chicago Kansas City St. Louis 
Cleveland Los Angeles Calgary, Alta. 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Montreal, Que. 
Dallas Pittsburg Toronto, Ont. 
Des Moines Portland Vancouver, B, C, 


Detroit Philadelphia Winnepeg, Man. 
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is entirely a matter of proper 
design, quality of materials and 
correct manufacturing principles. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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‘omC() Plumbing Fixtures combine all. Their 
endurance is a matter of record. Used in the 
schools throughout the country for over 45 
years, MOXC() Plumbing Fixtures have become 
a by-word with all architects who endeavor to 
have their schools equipped with “the best avail- 


Let us furnish you with further particulars 
concerning ‘XOXC(f Plumbing Fixtures for 


Our experts are “always at your service,” and 
will be glad to offer suggestions on any and all 
your plumbing problems. 

Write us today — don’t hesitate. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
BRANCHES 


Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Pioneer Manu/f/acturers “A 
Plumbmg fixtures Zor Schools — 
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SABBATICAL LEAVE FOR TEACHERS 

The school board at Pueblo, Colo., has ap- 
proved a plan providing for sabbatical leave for 
teachers. The plan is permissive not mandatory, 
and for the first two years, only teachers other- 
‘wise eligible who need the additional training to 
meet the standards, will be considered. 

Under the plan, a teacher of ten or more 
years’ service will be granted a sabbatical year 
to attend an educational institution of higher 
learning for the purpose of improving her pro- 
fessional training. The teacher will be allowed 
for such year one-half of her annual salary but 
no teacher may receive more than $900 during 
the sabbatical year. Not more than three of the 
teaching staff may be absent at any time for 
such courses, and the college, university, or nor- 
mal school attended, as well as the character of 
the course selected, must be approved by the 
superintendent. 

When more than three teachers apply at any 
time for sabbatical year, the superintendent 
must select from the applicants, basing his 
judgment upon length of service and the relative 
advantage to be derived by the schools. 

When an insufficient number of applicants 
apply, the superintendent may at his discretion, 
extend the rule to apply to a semester or a term, 
on the one-half salary basis. This is adjusted 
by deducting 1-380 from the teacher’s salary for 
each school day during the period of her sab- 
batical leave. 

—A resolution has been passed by the Board 
of Education of New Haven, Conn., that only 
unmarried teachers may take the eligibility 
examinations to become teachers in the city 
schools. This city has voted to select teachers 
hy use of the competitive examinations of gradu- 
ates of the state normal schools and others, in 





order to eliminate any possible suspicion that 
politics enters into the appointments of teachers. 
The examinations will be conducted by the 
superintendent and his assistants. 

—Jennie Utter, a teacher in the Albany, N. 
Y., schools for more than 50 years, died after a 
long illness. She was 82 years old and had been 
retired since 1920. 

—New eligibility requirements for license as 
principal in elementary schools have been 
established by the New York City board of edu- 
cation upon the recommendation of the law 
committee. Under the amended rules, high 
school teachers as well as those in elementary 
schools, may qualify for license as elementary 
principal. In the past, candidates were required 
to possess elementary school experience. 

To be eligible for license as principal in 
elementary schools, the applicant must have 
one of the following qualifications under new 
Section 79 of the by-laws: 

(a) Graduation from a college or university 
recognized by the regents of the State of New 
York, six years’ successful experience as a regu- 
lar teacher in public schools, and in addition 
thereto two years of satisfactory experience 
either in supervision or in teaching in grades of 
the seventh year or higher in a public elemen- 
tary school, or in classes in high schools or of 
high school grade. The master’s degree in arts 
or sciences, given as the result of graduate work 
in a university, may be accepted in lieu of one 
vear of the required six years’ experience in 
public schools. The doctor’s degree in philoso- 
phy or science, given as the result of graduate 
work in a university, may be accepted in lieu 
of two years of the required six years’ experi- 
ence in public schools. 

(b) Graduation from an approved normal or 
training school and successful experience in 
teaching in public schools for at least eight 
years, and in addition thereto two years of 
satisfactory experience in supervision, together 
with the successful completion of not less than 
180 hours of satisfactory university or college 
courses on pedagogical subjects. 


A TEACHERS’ CODE OF HONOR 
A writer in School and Society discusses a 
teachers’ code of honor, advancing various rea- 
sons why such a code should be formulated and 
observed. In dealing with school boards he lays 























down the following code: 

“All teachers, including superintendents, 
must recognize the legal authority of the school 
board. As representatives of the community, 
the board controls the schools; its members may 
not be educational experts, but their judgment 
is final. This arrangement is one expression of 
the genius of the American system of govern- 
ment. 

“It is the business of the superintendent as 
the educational expert employed by the board 
to devise and recommend policies. These are 
then considered and passed upon by the board. 
The decisions reached are then executed by the 
superintendent. 

“In case of difference of opinion the superin- 
tendent may tactfully and frankly present the 
results of his experience and point out what he 
regards as the defects of any proposed meas- 
ure. The policies of the board of education, 
once determined upon by this process, must be 
loyally carried out, by both superintendent and 
teachers. 

“Only in extreme cases will it be necessary 
to appeal to the county or state office or to the 
commission on professional ethics where such 
exists. 

“Any appeal of teachers should be made only 
through their superintendent, unless he should 
decline to present it. 

“Any official business of the board of educa- 
tion with teachers should be transacted never 
directly, but only through the superintendent as 
their agent. 

“Don’t be a ‘bitter ender.’ 
grace or resign with dignity. 

“The school board must hold teachers to their 
contracts.” 

THE BEAVER DAM SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board at Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
adopted a salary schedule for grade and junior 
and senior high school teachers covering a 
period of seven years. The schedule excludes 
salaries of the superintendent, high school and 
junior high school principals, and office secre- 
taries. The following salaries are provided in 
the schedule: 

Grade teachers—First 


Yield an issue with 


year, $1,000; second 


vear, $1,050; third vear, $1.100; fourth year, 
$1,125; fifth year, $1,150; sixth year, $1,175; 
seventh year, $1.20. 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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JACKSON GRADE SCHOOL 
DAYTON - OHIO. 





~ U.$. GRANT SCHOOL 
Yo UNGSTOWN, OHIO 





OHIO VALLEY HOSPITAL 
STEUBENVILLE, OAIO, 





WALNUT CHESTNUT SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL Ne 5. 
WEST HOBOKEN, NJ. 





HAAS vawes 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
DAYTON OHIO. 








Photographic 
Evidence 
Honor at Home 


28 Grade Schools 
-arochial Schools 
Miami-Jacobs College 
University of Dayton 
Notre Dame Academy 


All ‘“‘HAAS’’ Equipped 
+ 48+ 


“We have had better success 
with this particular outfit 
(Plate 701) for school use 
than any other we have used 
in a good many years.” 
—lowa. 

“+ GE +- 
“I do not believe our Board 
would specify any other 
valve.”’—Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh Schools have used 
“HAAS” valves over fifteen 
years. 





SIMMS SCHOOL 
HUNTINGTON W.VA. 





CM.SCHWAB INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
HOMESTEAD, PA. 





WILKINSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
WILKINS BURG, PA 











$T. ANNIS SCHOOL. 
CAICAGO, ILL. 





RANKINSON SCHOOL 
MANKINSON, N.D. 





CANTON, OHIO. 








VISIT “HAAS” AND THE PULITZER AIR RACES IN OCTOBER 


PHILLIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON 


OHIO 
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Speakman Institutional Showers 
are designed to operate on 
six gallons of water per minute 


This economy in water means a further 
saving in the cost of heating water— 
there is less to be heated. 


Another economical feature of 
SPEAKMAN SHOWERS is their 
freedom from repair costs. 


We will be glad to give School Boards 
interested in showers any information 
we may have relating to various types 
of installations. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 














(Continued from Page 130) 


Junior high school teachers—First year, 
$1,100; second year, $1,150; third year, $1,200; 
fourth year, $1,225; fifth year, $1,250; sixth 
year, $1,275; seventh year, $1,300. 

High school women teachers—First year, 
$1,250; second year, $1,325; third year, $1,400; 
fourth year, $1,450; fifth year, $1,500; sixth 
year, $1,550; seventh year, $1,600; eighth year, 
$1,650; ninth year, $1,700, final maximum. 

High school men teachers—First year, $1,650; 
second year, $1,725; third year, $1,800; fourth 
year, $1,850; fifth year, $1,900; sixth year, 
$1,950; seventh year, $2,000. 

Under the schedule, no increase in salary may 
exceed $75 in any one year. Credit may be 
allowed for experience in other schools up to 
and including three years. Teachers in the 
grades and kindergarten must be normal school 
graduates or the equivalent. Academic teachers 
in high schools must be college or university 
graduates. 


THE WEST ALLIS SCHEDULE 


The school board of West Allis, Wis., has 
adopted a salary schedule for teachers in 
elementary grades, kindergarten to and includ- 
ing the sixth grade, covering a period of fifteen 
years. 

Under the schedule teachers will be given 
$1,100 the first year, $1,150 the second, $1,200 
the third, $1,250 the fourth, $1,300 the fifth, 
$1,375 the sixth, $1,450 the seventh, $1,525 the 
eighth, $1,600 the ninth, $1,675 the tenth, 
$1,750 the eleventh, $1,825 the twelfth, $1,900 
the thirteenth, $1,975 the fourteenth and $2,000 
the fifteenth year. 

Under the rules of the board, teachers newly 
employed may be given not more than eight 
vears’ credit for experience in other schools. 
Only successful and progressive teachers may be 
retained and advanced. Teachers with three 
years of normal training above high school, will 
begin at the second year’s salary, and those with 
college or university degrees will begin with 
the fifth year’s salary. Teachers of more than 
eleven years’ experience will receive $1,750, or 
not more than ten years of credit. Teachers of 
special subjects receive $100 in addition to the 
regular salary. 





TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—Miss Phyllis Perkins, principal of the Fair- 
view school, St. Louis County, Missouri, was 
charged with punishing a pupil too severely. The 
board of regents of the state teachers’ college 
was asked to revoke her certificate. She was 
exonerated. 

—New York, N. Y. Orders issued from the 
superintendent’s office urge that teachers do not 
send pupils on errands during school hours un- 
less the consent of the parent has been obtained. 
It was pointed out that sending pupils on 
errands during school hours may expose them 
to danger. School officials and teachers should 
do everything in their power to protect pupils 
against accidents while they are in the custody 
of school authorities. 

—lIt is asserted that teachers leave the schools 
of towns in Connecticut because of the lack of 
social opportunities. This assertion is embodied 
in a report made by the state board of education. 

Among “social opportunities” the report 
specifies church activities, grange meetings, 
parties, dances and socials, and social activities 
outside the school district. Of 369 teachers who 
are covered in the report, 76 report that in their 
present berths they have no social opportunities, 
and to many the teaching positions in these 
places are undesirable on that account. 

—Dr. William L. Ettinger, the retired New 
York superintendent, was voted an annual pen- 
sion of $4,675, by the teachers’ retirement board. 
Dr. Ettinger was credited with 44 years of 
service. 

The board of education of New York City 
records 608 now out on maternity leave of 
absence. The rule of the board, established in 
1915, provides that absence is compulsory for a 
period of two years. 

—Superior, Wis. At a meeting of the school 
board held on May 19th, it was voted to revise 
the salary schedule for high school teachers as 
follows: 

The minimum salary has been raised from 
$1,300 to $1,500. The entering maximum will 


range from $1,800 to $2,000; the final maximum 
will range from $2,000 to $2,400 for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree, and $2,600 for those 
holding a master’s degree. 


Annual increases of 


$100 will be paid as formerly. Two years’ suc- 
cessful teaching experience are required as 
previously for those entering the corps of high 
school teachers. 

—The teachers of Saint Louis, Mo., have 
asked for an increase in salaries. The board of 
education has instituted a survey of the salary 
question in order to enable intelligent action. 

—Dr. Marie Haslep of the Indianapolis, Ind, 
board of education proposes that grade teachers’ 
salaries be placed on a par with those paid to 
high school teachers. She argues that the serv- 
ice rendered by good teachers in grade and high 
school is of equal value. 

—Montesano, Wash. The salaries of grade 
teachers have been raised $100 a year, and those 
of high school teachers $50 a year. 

—The school board of Gloucester, Mass., has 
adopted a salary schedule providing for a mini- 
mum of $850-$1,200, and a maximum of $1,400. 
Under the schedule, three teachers who have 
taught fifty years or more, receive an increase 
of $150; 47 teachers will receive an increase of 
$100 for the next year and $50 for 1925-26, hav- 
ing taught 25 years or more; and 35 teachers 
with a teaching record of from five to 35 years, 
will receive increases of $50 for the next year. 
Teachers who have taught fifty years or more 
in Gloucester will receive $1400 next year. Any 
teacher who has taught 25 years or more, and 
who is to retire next year on account of age, 
will be given $1400 next year. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. The teachers will receive 
increases in salary, effective with the opening of 
the next school year. 


—The New York Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association and the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica have announced a radio shorthand contest in 
which teachers, students and stenographers are 
invited to take part. The contest will be broad- 
casted from Station WJZ on May 24th, in con- 
junction with the luncheon meeting of the New 
York GSTA. Three-minute dictation at 80 
words per minute wil be provided for teachers 
and students, and 100 words per minute for 
stenographers. Prizes for those competing at 
the meeting will be offered. The dictation will 
be in charge of Mr. Charles L. Swem, worl 
champion shorthand writer. 
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CLOW ‘‘Hygeia’”’ 
Drinking Fountain 





CLOW “‘Jetric”’ 
Automatic Closet 
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To 


School Superintendents 
and Members of 
School Boards 


( ‘LOW makes it a point to render 

every possible assistance to those 
who are engaged with problems of re- 
modelling, or who are planning addi- 
tions, alterations or replacements. This 
feature of Clow Service is both techni- 
cal and practical, and is based on 
nation-wide experience of over forty 
years. 


Seven thousand modern school build- 
ings are equipped with ‘‘Clow through- 
out. Contact with every phase of 
school plumbing problems has given us 
a broad range of knowledge. 


Not to avail yourself of this service is 
to limit your familiarity with some of 
the best that has been done in the field 
of modern sanitation. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


GENERAL OFFICES, 534-546 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


Sales offices in principal cities 


CLO 
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BUBBLE FONTS OUTDOOR | 
are radically different from 
any other drinking foun- 
tains because they are real |} 
water devices and made : 

especially for outdoor serv- 

The only drinking foun- 

tain that will not freeze 


No digging up. 
works easily and quickly 


Practically indestructible. 
used in 

"SCHOOL YARDS 

Parks and Playgrounds 
United States. 
Also Indoor Drinking 
Fountains and the Mur- 
dock Patent Bubbler Head 
for School Service. 


Write for booklet “ 
Drinking Fountain Should Be.” 


What an Outdoor 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


PATENTED 
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The Heart of a Shower is the Mixing Control 
NIEDECKEN MIXERS are practically everlasting, the 
few parts subject to wear, 
replaced after years of use. 
take the Mixer apart is a screw driver and it cannot be 


Facts 


NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 
Are giving satisfactory 
service under trying condi- 
tions, some for years, in the 


largest shower installations 
in the world. 


THE LOCK SHIELD 
FLOW CONTROL 
which regulates the 
force of water from 
the showerhead can 
be set to give a deter- 
mined quantity of 
water and cannot be 
tampered with. 


PERFECT CONTROL 
insures economy of 
water and fuel 





even the valve seats, can be 
The only tool required to 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The experts headed by Dr. George D. 
Strayer who completed a survey of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., schools made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the school committee act as a com- 
mittee of the whole in considering and passing 
upon the program and particular recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent of schools, and that 
all standing committees be abolished. 

2. That the superintendent of schools have 
a seat on the school committee, and that he be 
present at all meetings except those at which 
his own election is concerned, and that he be 
given the right to discuss all issues brought 
before the committee. 

8. That the school committee provide by the 
rules that the adoption of textbooks and courses 
of study be on the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools. 

4. That the school committee require that 
the superintendent of schools report from time 
to time concerning the achievements and pro- 
gress of the school system in terms of (a) The 
progress of children through the school system; 
(b) The achievements of children in the studies 
taught in the schools; (c) The adequacy of the 
attendance service; (d) The adequacy of the ad- 
justment of the school system to the needs of 
children in terms of school organization, the 
classification of the pupils, the courses of study, 
the organization of special classes, and the like; 
(e) The efficiency of the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the school plant; (f) And upon such 
other maters of policy or achievement as the 
board may from time to time direct. 


superintendent of schools to submit annually a 
budget showing the estimated revenues made 
available or to be made available, together with 
a statement of the progress of the work to be 
undertaken, and the estimated costs involved by 
division and activities of the school system; 
that such budgetary estimates be based upon an 
analysis of costs for one or more previous years; 
that such budgetary estimates include a salary 
schedule based upon principles that can be ap- 
plied uniformly throughout the school system; 
and that such estimates include a report on the 
present needs of the school plant with reference 


to the need for repairs, reconstruction, replace- 
ment of buildings, or equipment. 
6. That the school committee require that 


the superintendent of schools direct a continu- 
ing study of the need for new school sites and 
buildings based upon an assembling of data 
showing trends in population for the whole com- 
munity and shifts in population and in public 
school enrollment by convenient areas and by 
grades or other divisions of the school system; 
and that it pass upon the needs of financing 
such additions to the plant as may be necessary 
or expedient. 

7. That the school committee pass upon the 
plans for new buildings approved by the chief 
executive officer and his staff and that the super- 
intendent of schools indicate in the case of each 
plan so presented the necessity for the accom- 
modations to be provided in terms of present 
or prospective enrollments not otherwise adequ- 
ately provided for, and in terms of the relation- 
ship of the facilities to be provided in the 
structure to the courses of study to be 
therein. 

8. That the school committee adopt a set of 
rules governing its own procedure in which is 
established the position of the superintendent of 
schools as the chief executive officer of the 
school committee, and indicating his responsi- 
bility and relationship to the school committee 
as has been suggested above; that these rules 
define the qualifications of all the employees of 
the school committee, and that they include a 
consideration of such other matters of uniform 
procedure as may be essential to the proper con- 
duct of a system of schools. 


new 
taught 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY co iH re-assembled in a wrong manner, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO _ i Write for HoFFMANN & Bittincs Merc. Co. 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 H Delete BR UX wpe wetnne” ~, - a 
5. That the school committee require the RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The Escambia County, Florida, board of 
education adopted the following rule: ‘First, 
That no woman shall be employed to teach in 
the schools of this county who has children 
under the age of three years at the beginning of 
the school term that she proposes to teach. 
This regulation is to be applied to teachers who 
are already employed and teaching. Second, In 
the employment of new teachers no woman is to 
be employed as a regular teacher who has chil- 
dren under the age of six years. Third, In the 
employment of new teachers preference is to be 
given to unmarried women, and married women 
will be employed only in case of scarcity of 
teachers or other emergencies.” 

The boards of education of Huntington, 
Ind., and Revere, Mass., have adopted rules 
barring married women teachers. The Revere 
board bases its action on the argument that no 
married woman assured support by her husband 
should take away the bread and butter of an 
unmarried woman, whose sole means of support 
is teaching. 

Mrs. E. L. Robinson, president of the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., board of education has announced 
that the question of rules forbidding students 
from joining secret fraternities will be taken up 
by that body for consideration. 

The Warwick, R. I., board of education has 
adopted a resolution calling on the police depart- 
ment to forbid the sale of cigaretttes to minors. 
Supt. Elwood T. Wyman reported: “Not in- 
frequently pupils are reported to this office as 
failing in their school work because of the evil 
effect upon them of cigarette smoking. In such 
cases appeal is made to the parents to exercise 
their natural authority in the matter. But too 
often confession is made that the boy about 
whom complaint is made has got beyond home 
restraint and discipline and that the school 
alone must now be relied upon to do what 
should be done in the case. This makes it hard 
for the school, particularly in those centers 


where shopkeepers are willing to break the law 
against selling cigarettes to minors under 16 
of age. 
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Kotex—needed by 
every schoolgirl 


For the sake of efficiency—mental and physical 


HYSICAL instructors and teachers who lecture on subjects of 

health and hygiene will tell you why. They'll explain how Kotex 
finally solved woman's most perplexing problem. In the one practical, 
hygienic way. 

Now mail the coupon and we'll explain how, without initial ex- 
pense or future upkeep cost, you can provide Kotex. The nickel 
which operates the cabinet pays for the pad. There is no overhead 
when you take advantage of the free offer. 

Schools and colleges everywhere have welcomed this opportunity 
to help improve mental and physical efficiency of girl students. Kotex 
is kpown to be indispensable to improved personal hygiene, now one 
of the all important features of modern education 


How it helps 


By the assurance of immaculate personal daintiness, protection, 
safety, under all circumstances, at all times. This prevents 
nervousness, assures peace-of-mind, consequent poise. Study “ 
may be continued undisturbed. School life and activity are 
not interrupted. 


This service will do much to eliminate the non-attendance 
nuisance, 90¢ of which is due to periodic disability. 


This is especially important to the active, athletic girl 
the type who is usually the best student. With the aid of 
Kotex normal work and play are possible—without the handi- 
cap of periodic disability. 


Kotex is made from clean, sanitary Cellucotton, the super-absorbent 
perfected during the world-war as an improved surgical dressing. It 
absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture. It is 5 times more ab 
sorbent than ordinary cotton. 


These wrapped, sanitary Kotex pads are dispensed by the Kotex 
Personal Service Cabinet on deposit of a nickel, which covers cost 
This cabinet is automatic, durable, trouble-proof. Requires no atten 
tion beyond filling and keeping the cash box empty. 


Health book available on request 


A well-known doctor has written a special book entitled “Personal 
Hygiene”. It explains the value of Kotex both from the practical 
and medical standpoint. It gives simple health rules, tells facts all 
should know. 


n request we will supply free a sufficient number of these books 
O juest ll supply f ff t num f tk book 
or distribution among girl students. They are only available e 
for distribut girl students. They ly lable if th 
Kotex Personal Cabinet is installed. 

As “Personal Hygiene” is the best possible explanation of the im- 
portance of Kotex, we send a copy with other explanatory matter 
regarding our introductory offer. 


Send the coupon 


By return mail we'll explain the advantageous terms on which we 
install the Kotex Personal Service Cabinet free. Also a copy of 
‘Personal Hygiene.” 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago - 51 Chambers St., New York 


NWOTEX 





KOTEX 


Personal Service Cabinet 


Installed free—handsome, 
durable, automatic. 


Sells Kotex Individual Pads 
for 5c each, cover;ring cost 


Special Information Coupon 








Fill out and mail today 
CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 403, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me complete information in regard to the 
introductory offer which gives me the Kotex Personal 
Service Cabinet free. 


Name 


Addres s 


City State 
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tinct advantages. 


sent upon request. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Beaver Wall Board, Beaver Vulcanite Roofing, 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board and Other Gypsum Products b 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 
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A Blackboard with a Better Surface and More 
Easily Applied 

Beaver Blackboard has a durable surface 
that makes rapid, legible writing easy. 
better surface is built up on a sturdy five ply 
Beaver Wall Board base. 
and hand rubbed, with a series of liquid slat- 
ing coats, and will not pit, chip, crack or grow 
It will retain its splendid writ- 
ing qualities for years 
The first cost of Beaver Blackboard is con- 
siderably less than slate over which it has dis- 
It’s more easily applied. 
The big rigid slabs are easily cut and put in 
place, one workman doing the job easily. 

Once up it will never crack or break. 

Test this better blackboard yourself. 
ples and illustrated literature will be gladly 


This 


It is hand plated 


Sam- 


This schoolroom was given a better 
surface more 
nomically through the use of Beaver 
Blackboard. 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

-Nearly forty per cent of the school children 
of Vienna, Austria, are said to show a positive 
Pirquet sign of tuberculosis, while only four per 
cent are actually tubercular. The remainder are 
in danger of developing open tuberculosis under 
unfavorable conditions. Measurements taken of 
the children show that after the tenth year the 
children have reached the average height, but 
are below the average in weight, and are anemic 
and nervous. In a certain welfare station, 500 
children are under supervision, both of whose 
parents have succumbed to the disease. To 
overcome these conditions, the Italian govern- 
ment has placed 4,000 beds in institutions on 
the seacoast of Austria, now owned by Italy, at 
the disposal of the Society for Tuberculous 
Children. About 80,000 liras has been raised to 
enable 4,000 children to stay at the seaside for 
two months. A home for predisposed children 
from 2 to 6 years is proposed in addition to the 
provisions for infants and school children. It 
is planned to have a complete health plan in 
working order this summer and to take care of 
a large number of children through aid given by 
various sources. 

—Under the direction of the New York Health 
Department all pre-school age children were 
given thorough physical examinations during 
May as a means of keeping a check on health 
conditions among the city’s younger children. 
In the public schools, where doctors of the health 
department are located, children of pre-school 
age were examined by physicians and parents 
advised of any physical defects. 

Barrington, R. I. A clinic for children 
afflicted with adenoids and bad tonsils was 
opend the past year. A part-time school nurse 
has been employed. 

—Fifty communities in New Jersey have been 
so pleased with the work of child hygiene nurses 
loaned for demonstration programs by the State 
Bureau of Child Hygiene that they have kept 
the nurses, according to the State Health De- 
partment. The nurses are paid from 
funds. 

—Switzerland is believed to be the first coun- 
try to inaugurate government insurance of 
school children. In some cantons, the act is 
voluntary and in others it is compulsory in 


town 


character. In 1922 the government of the 
Canton Basel insured all pupils against sickness 
and accident. Later, other cantons and munici- 
palities took the same action. The premiums 
are paid jointly by the children and the govern- 
ment. 

Standardizing Schoolhouses in Akron, Ohio 

-Mr. C. H. Vaughn, in a recent study of 
standardization of school buildings in Akron, 
O., shows that school officials are handicapped 
in their efforts to economize by reason of state 
laws. He shows that the operating costs con- 
stitute a large part of increased school expenses. 
Bonds and interest for building funds also 
prove a heavy burden to schools. To the lay- 
man, considerable money spent for new build- 
ings is being unwisely expended. 

A survey of building methods employed by 
the board shows that definite steps to reduce 
costs of building construction have been taken. 
Certain changes conducive to cheaper construc- 
tion might also be made. The architectural de- 
partment has begun work on a plan for stand- 
ardizing construction activities. Complete 
standardization is not possible until standard- 
ization of educational requirements has been 
effected. 

For the present the only standard set has been 
in the direction of use of materials. Brick is 
universally used and all new structures are fire- 
resisting, thus eliminating the use of fire 
escapes. All floors are of reinforced concrete 
and interior woodwork in new buildings is of 
yellow pine. 

Corridors in the newer buildings are only ten 
feet wide. This looks like a small matter, but 
money spent for unnecessary corridor space 
represents a large loss. In the Crosby school, 
stairways and corridors occupy 16.7 per cent of 
the floor space, as compared with 42 per cent in 
the old building; in the King school, they occupy 
16.2 per cent, while in the Fraunfelter, an old 
structure, they occupy 30.3 per cent of the floor 
space. 

Classrooms have been standardized with 42 
pupils in each grade classroom and 25 in high 
school rooms. 

New buildings have been constructed to allow 
sixteen square feet of floor space and 225 cubic 
feet of air space for each grammar student. In 


high schools, each student is allowed 20 square 
feet floor space and 250 cubic feet of air space. 
This is required by state law and results in in- 
creased expense in construction. State law also 
requires certain standards of ventilation, light- 
ing, and a fire screen in corridors and stairways. 

Radical changes in auditorium and gym- 
nasium plans may well be made, according to 
the school officials of Akron. In the past, the 
auditoriums have been too large. These and 
the gymnasiums costs have varied from 25 to 
33 per cent of the cost of the total structure. 
Where the platoon plan is in operation, it is 
possible to have small gymnasiums as they are 
in use during the entire day. In the newer 
buildings, the auditoriums are smaller and 
plans have been made to cut these still further 
in proposed structures. In the last two schools 
erected, the capacity was 180 and this will be 
reduced in future buildings to 100. 

It is shown that ornamentation of a $250,000 
building costs about $5,000 more than plain 
finish, but the architects defend the increased 
cost with the argument that children should 
have pleasant surroundings in which to spend 
the large part of their waking hours. 

Plans for school buildings in Akron are drawn 
by the school architect. The department cost 
$83,205 from September, 1920 to March, 1924, 
which was a cost of three per cent of construc- 
tion costs in that period. The same _ work 
would have cost five per cent if done by out- 
side architects. 

The estimated life of a building is 50 years 
and the average cost per student capacity has 
been estimated at $275. It is the belief of 
school officials that each building should be 
built to meet present demands only, with addi- 
tions to be erected later as the need arises. In 
this way there is a saving in interest on money, 
possible lower prices, and possibly less build- 
ing space to become antiquated. 


-An investigation by the New York State 
education commissioner of textbooks in history 
used in schools of the state is proposed in a 
recent resolution submitted to the state senate. 

A bill recently passed by the Kentucky legis- 
lature relieves teachers, superintendents and 


school board officials from jury service. 
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Under the pressure of sudden population increases, development of new residence sections, new teach- 
ing departments, and the like, school boards the country over have found themselves without facili- 
ties to cope with changing conditions. Over-crowded class-rooms, half-day sessions, and children 
actually turned away are often the deplorable results. 


For such emergencies, Togan Ready-Made Schools afford immediate relief. Built solidly of the best 
materials, they may be used permanently if desired. Yet, owing to their standardized factory-built 
construction, they can be erected in a few days to meet any emergency, and at a saving of hundreds 
of dollars to your community. 

Seven years exhaustive study of class room requirements has developed many improvements and re- 
finements that you will be quick to appreciate. 

Under no other method can you obtain schoolhouses as correct and substantial as these at anything like 
Togan prices—and no other type of building can be so quickly erected. 

The ‘Togan catalog contains information that every educator will want to have at his finger tips— 
ready for use when the need arises. 


TOGAN - STILES, Inc. , 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for it now. 
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This blast wheel is an ex- 
traordinary demonstration for 
the strength of Plexiform con- 
struction and bears out the 
claim of Bayley engineers 

proven many times by less 
severe tests— that Plexiform 
construction has the maximum 
of structural strength, though 
comparatively light in weight. 





STRENGTH 


This wheel was crushed under tons 
of derbis when a four-story buidling 
collapsed upon it. 


Not a rivet was broken, not a joint 
loosened, nor a fracture in any part. 


Strength of materials is sometimes 
proven by unusual tests, by strains out 
of all proportion to those experienccd 


in actual use. 
21 





Manufacturing Company 
746 Greenbush Street 
MILWAUKEE 
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“Teacher Can See 
You There !’’ 


HEN radiators are supported 

from the wall, off the floor, 
with E-Z Hangers, there is ample 
room for fast, easy cleaning under- 
neath (too much room to hide Fido). 
This cuts cleaning costs, removes 
the old familiar sight of dirt under 
radiators, promotes sanitation, and 
makes radiators attractive. 

















Used in over 1,000 new schools. 


See your architect and write us for 
) details 
~ r Ty 
HEALY-RUFF CO. (7 
557 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. room for cleaning 























Reed Filter, Clifton Hizgh School, Baltimore 
Cleaning 150,000 C. F. M. 


Attendance 
Increased 45% 


A recent federal report states that sickness 
in a government clerical force was reduced 
15°) by transfering the department from 
poorly ventilated to well ventilated quarters. 
The large number of sick absentees—a prob- 
lem in every schoo!l—can be greatly reduced 
with Reed filtered air, Suaranteed 97°% free 
from dust, soot and air borne bacteria. 
Write for Bulletin No. 108 
REED AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 


217 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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SCHOOL MAYWOOD, N. J ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. 


The Board of Education of Maywood, N. J,, 
solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- 
stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
Ventilating. 

The Peerless Unit System is the most efficient 
system of heating and ventilating that has ever been 
designed. Building committees who adopt the Peer- 
less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation 
at minimum operating costs. 

Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the 
outstanding features of school buildings equipped 
with the Peerless Unit System. 

Install the best and you will have no regrets. 

Our engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long"Island{City, N. Y. 
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HE Laberty 


market 


tific culture tests are made. 


lation once made will last a lifetime 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 








The Liberty Fountain 
Is 100 Per Cent Sanitary 


Fountain has been evolved after the 
most searching investigations of the sanitary fea Mary J. Crowley School, 
tures of all the various type of fountains found on the 


It is a difficult matter to differentiate between a sant 
tary and non-sanitary side stream fountain, unless scien 
Puro welcomes such tests 











| Webster System of Steam Heating 





Representative 


In Schools 


High School, Fresno 

High School, Athens 

James Wilson School, 
Washington 

Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis 

Park School, Louisville 

St. Anne School, Detroit 


Detroit 
Consolidated School, 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Pittsburgh 


3ryant School, Seattle 
Newport Avenue School, 
Pawtucket 


Webster Installations 


Madison School, Minneapolis 
Cass Technical High School, 


Public School No. 8, Buffalo 
Memorial School, Cleveland 
Tulsa High School, Tulsa 
St. Peter School, Philadelphia 
Senior High School, Houston 


Sandy School, Salt Lake City 
Manhattan School, El Paso 
Municipal School, Norfolk 


ORE than the mechan- 

ical perfection of 
Webster apparatus is behind 
the permanent satisfaction 
assured by each Webster 
System of Steam Heating. 
The wealth of practical 
knowledge accumulated 
during 36 years of experi- 
ence, covering more than 
30,000 installations, has 
made the Webster organiza- 
tion leaders in steam heat- 
ing. 
Webster Systems combine 
proven mechanical appli- 
ances, sound engineering 
practice and intelligent 
service. 
School executives and school 
architects having heating 
problems will find the near- 

















All Puro fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal . 
‘ ° ° y ° = ss 
from heavily designed patterns. No breakage possible “‘s 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal es 


est Webster engineer help 
ful—a post card to Camden 
will bring him. 











| WARREN 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. | Camden. N. 3. 


DARLING BROS., LTD. 





WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Established 1888 
$¢ 412 U.S. Branches 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








of such t 


CONCERNING THE SELECTION OF 
TEACHERS. 


Concluded from Page 1 
The Commu iitw’s attit ide toward daneing and 
card playing generally is slow in changing and 


school officers are justified in making careful 


nquiry concerning the beliefs of applicants 

It is practically an established law in eduea 
tional circles that no consideration be given to 
the applications of teachers known to he im 
|. The reason for this is that the election 
eachers places the stamp of approval 
pon their actions and thus completely under 
mines the universally accepted assumption that 
the paramount duty of all teachers is to stress 
morality, honesty, love of justice, and every 
thing that goes to make a child a better person 
when he grows up. The question oecasionally 
arises as to the disposition of a teacher who 
is Immoral under cover but who in the school 
room admonishes the children to live right. Sit- 
uations of this nature are difficult to handle, for 
most often the attributed immorality is hearsay 
and impossible of definite proof. A fairly safe 
rule to follow is to give consideration only to 
those whose 


character is absolutely above re 


proach. It is true, of course, that oceasionally 
an injustice will be done by following this rule. 
In the ong run, however. it is the better pro 
cedure 

In se ecting teachers for their schools school 
boards should consider three things: 
(1 Is the applicant scholastically and pro 
Tessi equipped for the position she aspires 
to? 

(2) Is the applicant acceptable to the larger 
part 


e community ? 
(5 | the 


right 


applicant one who will preach 
ng and right doing and practices the 
same in her daily life? 


Phe questions answered in the affirmative 


board may with all fairness proceed 





to consider the especial fitness of the applicant 
for the position in question. 
ARRANGE PURCHASING DAY 

The board of education of Mobridge, South 
Dakota, made its purchases of school supplies 
and equipment for the school year 1924-25 on 
a special “purchasing day” in the last week of 
May. 

The entire needs of the school system were 
estimated by the school authorities during the 
months of April and May, and requests were 
sent to all interested school supply dealers, 
furniture manufacturers, and local business 
men early in the month of May. The quantities 
required were specified and the day of opening 
bids was given. It was requested that all bid 
ders submit samples on important items, and 
that they make bids according to definite 
specifications. 

The plan proved successful in every way 
Four school supply houses submitted bids and 
sent representatives. Seven additional houses 
submitted sealed bids, and six local dealers sent 
bids on items which they were prepared to sell. 
The contracts let represented from 80 to 85 per 
cent of the needs for the coming school year, 
and the purchases made total $3,300. The con- 
tracts were made f. o. b. Mobridge. 

It is estimated that the saving made amounts 
to from three to four hundred dollars on the 
catalog price goods and that an additional sav- 
ing of about $300 will be made on freight, 
postage, and express. The school authorities 
are satisfied that the plan of arranging for a 
purchasing day in the spring will save consider- 
able in the cost of school supplies and will in- 
sure a good quality of goods as well as prompt 
delivery. 

THE BARRINGTON SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Barrington, R. IL, has 
adopted a salary schedule which provides for 
minimum,.maximum and super-maximum sal- 
aries, and for regular increases of $100 per 
annum. 

Under the schedule the minimum salary for 
the kindergarten and grades one to six is $1,000, 
and the maximum $1,300; for grades seven and 
eight the minimum is $1,300, and the maximum 
*1,500:; for the senior high school the minimum 
is $1,300 and the maximum $1,800. A _ super 


maximum salary of $200 over and above the 
regular maximum salary will be paid to all 
teachers who have reached the maximum salary 
and who have met the following conditions: 

(a) Rendered noticeably teaching 
service. 

(b) Taken courses approved by the superin- 
tendent for two summers, or the equivalent 
amount of extension work. 

(c) Taught in Barrington for one year before 
taking work toward a super-maximum salary. 

(d) Earned a Rhode Island professional 
teacher’s certificate. 

(e) Earned a grade of B or above in all of 
the required work. 

(f) Adhered to all the requirements and re- 
ceived the endorsement of the school board and 
the superintendent. 

Principals of grade buildings will receive $25 
per room in addition to the regular salary. 

No appointment will be made unless the 
applicant has had at least one year of successful 
experience. 

Bellevue, Ia. The board has raised the 
salary of high school teachers $100 a year, and 
that of grade teachers $30 or more a year. 

The school board of Joliet, Ill., has adopted 
a salary schedule providing for new maximum 
salaries and for automatic yearly increases of 
$50 to $100. Under the schedule, the maximum 
salary for teachers is $1,800, that for supervi- 
sors is $2,750, and that for manual training 
teachers $2,000. 

In any single year, teachers may be given 
automatic increases of not to exceed $100. 
Where a full summer course has been com- 
pleted in a four-year college or university, an 
increase of not to exceed $150 may be given. 
Teachers must complete at least one major of 
approved extension work every two years. 

Teachers of fresh-air rooms will be given 
$100 a year additional, and teachers of un- 
graded and special rooms $50 a year additional. 
Substitutes will be paid at the rate of $4 per 
day. Those teaching more than two weeks 
continuously in a given position will be paid $5 
a day for grades one to six, and $6 a day for 
grades seven and eight. 

Each teacher is allowed fifteen days’ sick 
leave each year with full pay, on account of 
personal illness, or the illness of father, mother, 


superior 
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NATIONAL 
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National Humidity Con- 
troller is made with the 
same watchlike precision 
that distinguishes the Na- 
tional Temperature Regu- 
lation Apparatus. 

When you specify National Humidity 
Control Apparatus you select the product 
of a house known for two decades as the 
leading manufacutrer of quality equipment 

an important consideration. 




















National Humidity 
Controller 


A list of installations will be 
sent on request and we invite 


your nve stigation. 


wa 


METAPHRAM 


ae 


| WAAAIAAL AAA 


AUANANAANANAN ANNAN ENE | 


National Regulator Co. 
2301 KNOX AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in principal cities 


brother, sister, or a member of the immediate 
family. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Under a new rule of the Cincinnati school 
board, assistant superintendents will hereafter 
be appointed on the basis of ten and one-half 
calendar months, instead of twelve months as 
formerly. The change is due to a ruling that 
the board has no authority to grant vacations 
to teachers employed on a twelve-month basis. 

Superintendent J. E. Collins of Lima, Ohio, 
has invoked a new system of appointment of 
teachers. Owing to the fact that some of the 
older teachers are objectionable to members of 
the board he will decline to make any recom- 
mendations regarding them, and leave the 
question of their reappointment to the board. 

State Supt. McHenry Rhoads of Kentucky, 
in a recent statement to county boards of edu- 
cation, urges that the best teachers be employed 
for the work in hand. He urges boards not to 
abuse the privileges of the new certification law 
which was passed with the idea of alleviating 
the teacher shortage in the state. 

The provision to which Supt. Rhoads refers 
is the privilege permitting anyone 18 years of 
age to take the examination after having com- 
pleted the eighth grade course. In order to 
obtain a certificate of this character, the appli- 
cant must possess high examination averages. 
He holds that boards should exercise great 
caution in taking advantage of this provision 
because it might be abused unless carefully 
guarded. 

Supt. Rhoads concludes with the statement 
that boards should employ those of mature 
years and experience first, and take the 
untrained only where conditions demand that 
they do so. 

Over 1,200 candidates, the largest number 
in years, have filed applications with the New 
York city board of education to take the exami- 
nations to teach in the elementary schools. 

State Supt. F. G. Blair of Illinois, in his 
annual report, shows that more Illinois teachers 
have attended college at the present time than 
ever before in educational history. Surveys on 
the subject show that 18,504 of the 41,623 in- 
structors in the state are graduates of normal 
schools or colleges, and that 10,803 have at- 


THE 


Automatic Temperature Control 





HUMIDITY CONTROL 


You can install National Humidity Con- 
trol with absolute assurance that it will 
function exactly right, within very close 
It will result in a marked reduction 
in fuel bills, promote better health. The 


SYSTEM 


APPARATUS 





lives. 

Standard 
“rapid 
building 





Spiral Fire 
transit” 
safety 
and fathers expect 


Safety Now 


This summer 


while youngsters are build 


ing themselves physically for winter ses- 
sions at desks 


is a good time to think 


about safeguarding these vigorous young 


Escapes provide 
from a fire threatened 
insurance that mothers 
and are entitled to. 


It will pay you to write for Booklet A-7 
sent without obligation. 


TANIDATR | 





CONVEYOR COMPANY. [] 








Humidity Controlle, 
with case removed 


tended, but are not graduated from a higher 
institution of learning. For the first time, 
there are as few as 609 teachers who have 
never had an academic training beyond the 
elementary schools. 


East Moline, Ill. Under a new rule, mar- 
ried teachers will not be employed in the 
future. The rule does not apply to teachers on 
the present staff. 


Kaukauna, Wis. A rule has been passed 
barring married women from teaching posi- 
tions. Any woman who marries while a mem- 
ber of the staff will automatically terminate 
her service. 


—In Illinois, 112 teachers have taught forty 
years or more, according to State Supt. F. G. 
Blair. There were 41,623 teachers instructing 
children in the state in 1923. Of this number, 
17 died during the year. 


-Kelso, Wash. The school board has had 
printed into the teachers’ contracts a line which 
gives the board the right to cancel a contract 
where a woman teacher marries during the life 
of the contract. It was found that on numer- 
ous occasions, a teacher who started the term 
in the fall without a husband had acquired one 
before the year expired. 


Syracuse, N. Y. A reclassification of high 
school teachers is proposed to provide greater 
pay for those who do other than routine class- 
room teaching. The change is the result of the 
approval of the teachers’ equal pay bill signed 
by Governor Smith. 


At present the difference between the pay of 
men and women teachers ranges from $450 to 
$70 with greater discrepancies in _ positions 
where men and women do the same work. The 
law gives salary increases averaging about 
$700 to 130 teachers, principals and supervisory 
officials in the school system. It is estimated 
the first year of operation under the new law 
will add $136,000 to the school payroll. 


Rome, N. Y. In compliance with the new 
equal pay law, the board must either reduce the 
men’s pay to the level of the women teachers, 
or must raise the pay of the women teachers 
to the level of that paid to men. 


General Office and Plant, North Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Manufacturers of “Brown-Portable” Products 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 





Lynn, Mass. The school board has made a 
reduction of eighteen in the teaching force. 
The total number will be reduced from 467 to 
149. 

Saginaw, Mich. The west side school board 
has ruled that teachers who marry automati- 
cally lose their positions. Under the ruling the 
board reserves the right to decide whether a 
teacher shall continue her work after her mar- 
riage. 


Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has set 
aside the sliding schedule of pay for a year on 
the basis that the schedule was not balancing 
itself financially. Practically all the teachers 
were slated for increases under the schedule and 
it is predicted that the school system will lose 
many valuable instructors who accepted posi- 
tions with the expectation that salaries were to 
be governed by the schedule. 

Great Falls, Mont. Salary increases of $50 
a year have been given to all teachers. The 
increases place the teaching staff on the 1922 
level, which has been made possible by the $50 
raise this year and last year. The minimum 
salaries are now $1,100 for grade teachers, and 
$1,400 for high school teachers. The maximum 
is $1,850 for grade teachers and $2,250 for 
high school teachers. 


Elyria, O. Increases of $50 and $100 have 
been granted to teachers, totaling $9,170 and 
increasing next year’s budget to $251,000. 


Berkeley, Calif. A new schedule of 
salaries has been adopted for teachers in execw- 
tive positions. Under the schedule, junior high 
school principals will receive $3,500 annually 
as against $3,060. An increase of $140 for the 
first year, and yearly increases of $100 there- 
after are provided until the maximum of 
$3,500 is reached. 


Palo Alto, Calif. The teachers have been 
given increases of $120 a year, beginning with 
July first. Under the new schedule, primary 
teachers receiving a maximum of $1,560 will 
receive $1,680. Principals, supervisors and uni- 
versity graduates teaching in intermediate 
schools will receive $1,920 a year instead of 
$1,800 as at present. 
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§ | CENT RAL HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLOTTE 





Lockwood, Green & Co., Charlotte, N. C. Architects. 
Hornets Nest Electric Co., Charlotte, N. C. Electrical Contractors. 


FIRE ALARM AND SIGNAL SYSTEMS FOR SCHOOLS 
What could be more of a recommendation for a manufacturer's product 
than to have it specified as a protection for a city’s public school buildings? 


The Central High School at Charlotte, N. C., is a splendid example of a 
most modern school building and adds another great school to the big list of 
public buildings already protected by Holtzer-Cabot Alarm and Signal Systems. 


This is why an ever-increasing majority of architects and engineers are 
specifying Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 


Architects, Engineers and Members of Building Boards are invited to write 
for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.”’ 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Home Office and Factory 


125 AMORY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 South State St. Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. Philadelphia, Pa., 805 Otis Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 





1101 Benedum-Trees Bldg. 





















ma FOLOEHANE 6 CO. ae 


ILLUMINATION a 
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TO HELP school 
officials bring about 
better lighting condi- 
tions the Holophane 
Engineering Depart- 
ment, which for over 
25 years has been 
recognized as_ head- 
quarters of the sci- 
ence of light control, 
has published a book 
called “Modern 
School Lighting.” A 
copy will be sent you 
without obligation. Or 
one of our engineers 
will gladly call and 
discuss your lighting 
problems. There is 
no charge for this 
service. 


HOLOPHANE 
GLASS CO. 


Dept. A.S.7, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Works: Newark, Ohio 


In Canada: Holophane Co., 
Ltd., 146 King Street W., 
Toronto 


Holophane R-r, totally 
enclosing luminaire, ideal 
for aschool illumination. 
Furnished in sizes from 
75 to 500 watts, in one 
piece type or with remov- 
able bottom plate. Also 
supplied with complete 
ficture of either ceiling 
(C) or euapension (S) 
type 























Mhey Perennial, 


Window Shade 








STRAINED WIRE 











Detail drawing showing construction and 
operation of Athey Perennial 
Window Shades 


It follows the course of the sun 
It can be raised from the bottom 
It will also lower from the top 
It is guided on taut brass wires 
It eliminates the bright glare 
It radiates a translucent light 
It affords perfect ventilation 
It eliminates expensive awnings 
It is thoroughly waterproof 
It can be readily dry cleaned 
It is operated by braided cords 
It will resist any wind pressure 
It is applied to casement sash 
It makes a sunburst circle head 
It is never touched by the hand 
It will wear for years and years 
It is cheapest in the long run 


Let us provide you with facts and 
figures, and a list of fine build- 
ings where they are installed. 


Mhey Company 


6073 West 65th Street . Chicago, Illinois 
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spiral slide 


FIRESCAPE 


Twenty children killed! 


Nineteen others seriously injured! 


Headlines like these recently swept 
across the continent describing the 
horrible destruction by fire of the 
Hope Development School near 
LosAngeles. “Some of the child- 
ren we had tothrow bodiiy from the 
school 
reported to have said. 


Could 


happen in your school? Decide 








windows, a matron 1s 


anything so deplorable 


now— today to prevent it by 
, ae equipping your building with the 
Dow Spiral Slide Firescape 


the safest, surest protection against 


loss of life by frre. 








{nel Dow Cc ©. 


LoUu ISVILLE. KY 
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Healthful, Economical Heat 
for Portable and Rural Schools 


THE WATERBURY —¢ 
VeauigangSY STEM 


Superior in many cases, to more ex- 
pensive Steam or Hot Water installa- 
tions. Always more economical. 
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Heats fresh out- 

door air, circu- 

lates it evenly 

over room, and 

exhausts used, stale air. Includes 

safe, portable, chimney for portable 

schools. Easy to install. Initial 

cost and fuel cost half that of 
basement furnace. 

Carried in stock at Pitts- 

burgh, Birmingham, 


Style B ies Reve and 
Village Schools 


SO Harrisburg, Kansas 
- ' City, Baton Rouge, 
an Dallas, Albuquerque, 
ie } mt). al Spokane and Minne- 
= i; —_ apolis. 
‘in 
Waterman- 











Waterbury Co. 
1121 Jackson St., N. E., 


Minneapolis, 


ee ee ey 


Portable Steel Ventilating Chimney 


For Portable Schools Minn. 
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JLDER 


LALIT 











When It Comes to Thermo- 
meters Specify “Wilder” 


THe Wilder line of ther 
Miometers for schools 1s 
suited to all needs. The name 
Wilder assures accuracy in the 
school thermometer—an abso 


for health of the 
your 


lute necessity, 
students under 


We have equipped many 
schools and are prepared to 
otfer you the advantage of our 
experience and knowledge, in 
fitting your school rooms with 
dependable thermometers. Ask 
your jobber for a quotation on 
Wilder Thermometers or write 
to us direct. 


Care, 





No. 1582 


WILDERgo~ PIKE 


THERMOMETER CO. TROY,N-Y. 
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Before installing ANY Ventilating 


System make SURE you are go- 
ing to get the BEST system for your 


money and for your particular requirements 
There is this to be said for the 


“GLOBE” VENTILATOR 


It is the ventilator 
possible 


in which no 
change in design 
can possibly make any im- 
provement. It is the 
same today as it was 
40 years ago—and 
has always 
given— 


UNFAILING SATISFACTION 





For catalogue and list of 
prominent schools equipped 
with GLOBES please ad- 
dress Department J. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 
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built, 





sired. 


Our complete line otf 
drinking fountains and } 


fixtures enable us to fur 


nish vou prompt deliv 





ery on anv shape, style 
or size SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUN 
PAIN required. Let us 
mail you our illustrated 
catalogue including spe 
cial educational trade 


prices Write today 
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BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





DURING VACATION 


Old Lavatory and sink 
fountains will be re- 
Now is the time 
to consider CENTURY 
SANITARY FOUN 
PAINS. Style A 50 and | From the standpoint of utility and permanence, 
are substantially 


placed. 


with white vitre 
ous china bowls, rolle: 
bearing, 
closing stock cock. They 
also have a waste pipe 
which can be supplied in 
any style or shape de- 


as Ses -E 


| 


A-51 
CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 


four arm self 


When a 


the mind. 
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It is neither the one nor the other. 


This is why her masterpieces 


Producers of all grades of Alabama Marble 





Wuy USE MARBLE? 


| 
| D° you think it is Expensive or Extravagant ? 
| 
| 
| 


Its ratio 


of intrinsic worth to first cost is a maximum 


it has no superior. 
The expense of maintaining it is a minimum. 


On the over-all expense of installation and main- 
tenance, it yields the maximum return. 


building is finished in MARBLE, 
nothing better or more suitable suggests itself to 


Nature is true to type but never at the sacrifice 


She never exactly repeats herself 


& of individuality 
CT is and she makes no really interchangeable parts. 
als or compositions, 
made method 
= 


whether materi 


defy imitation by any man 


Man, with his repetition of like units, 


with his mechanical uniformity can never equal 


o 

y | nature, for she alone is Master of the Incommensur 
able. 

ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Main office and plant: 
> Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Sales Department, 


Manufac 


turers and Contractors for interior marble work in Any 
Kind of Marble 


be addressed to the Sales De partment, Bir mingham, Alabama 


Inquiries for prices and estimates should 
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LOYALTY. 
Concluded from Page 53 
1 policy of the school and makes rule 
qd reg if ns for its conduct 
He is the executive head under whon { 
itors are working. They should 
recognize him as such and strive to carry out 


Teachers should, under no cir 


cumstances, criticize the superintendent in the 
presence of the pupils. They should be abso 
lutely loyal to their superintendent. A super 
intendent will not recommend a teacher for re 


} 


election if he finds out that she has not beer 
val te him 

Teachers should be oval to their profession 
Every teacher ought to have a professional code 
of ethics. Many schools have formulated such 
eodes and many of these are very fine if lived 
ip to. Every teacher ought to have a very 
definite opinion or understanding of what she 
can do and what she must do. Very many peo 
ple have become disgusted with teachers because 
of unprofessional conduct. 

Teachers should be loyal to their fellow 
teachers. The problems which confront teach- 
ers are in the main common. Finding fault 
with one’s associates does not help any, but ar 
appreciation of what other teachers are doing 
and the giving of encouragement and sympathy 

world of good. 

Many teachers do a great deal of harm by 
not being loyal to their pupils. The faults and 
shortcomings of pupils should not be discussed 
with anyone but the pupils themselves, the 
parents and the superintendent or supervisor. 
If a child is stupid, the teacher cannot help him 
any by broadeasting the fact. 


Abov all things teachers should he loyal to 
themse] es, 


will do 


Teachers should at all times give 
their very best efforts. They should not try to 
see | little they can do and still continu: 


ta .} } . 
faci but they ought rather see how mucl 


they can do. ‘Teaching is a great work and no 
ne ought to enter the work lightly. The work 
tf the teacher : absolutely necessary in a 
democracy such as this, and the work that a 
true teacher does is as great a public service 

is rendered by anyone and cannot be paid for 
n full with dollars and cents. 

SOME COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 

DUTIES. 
Continued from Page 60) 

Observe the multitudinous weeks promulgated 
by the President, the governor, the commission 
ers, the state superintendent of edueation, the 
mavor, and the eandle-stick maker. 

Live to see your socalled and self-appointed 
friends turn against you and your bitter enemies 
swear by you. 

ae Ip colleet. debts, hold trustee meetings, ap 
point teachers, act as moderator at meetings and 
referee in quarrels of teachers with principal, 
teacher with patrons, trustees and_ teachers, 
trustees and patrons. 

Call board meetings, act as secretary, writ: 
minutes, inspire better teaching, persuad 
teachers to join the reading circle, read books 
and magazines, and take extension courses 

Examine certificates, classify teachers, gr: d 
and rate them, cure homesickness, 
teachers’ examinations, study tests and measur 
ments, and use them, adopt a course of study 
ind adapt it to conditions. 

Conduct night schools, stand in the receiving 
line, in the bread line, in political line-ups, run 
school lunch counters, shudder at your shadow 
when the legislature meets, become a stranger t 
vour own family, be accused of being an imprac 

pedag ow and hope fo wear a crown some 
time 

Make annual financial, historica tatistical 
Make monthly reports to 
the county board, and assist teachers in making 


ind pictorial reports. 


out their monthly reports and daily schedules. 


Cooperate V\ ith the department of health 
vith farm and home demonstration agents. 
Buy fuel, desk toves buckets. 


fountains, crayons, eraser 


drinking 
pokers and mops. 
Write contracts, agreements and deeds, seeurs 
hstracts, select site construct buildings, make 
repairs, put down wells, know all about plumb 
systems and program 


Hi id letters dictate inswers, send out weekly 
bulletins, read pn compile forms, read re 
ports, and, O yes, I was about to forget—writ« 
tne pay roll 

Invent school yells, issue transfers for pupils, 
transfer misfit teachers, organize consolidated 
schools, hire janitors and truck drivers, and reg 
ulate transportation. 

Accept the resignation of indignant tristees 
after two requests that they re-consider have 
been rejected. 

Pay poll tax, vote, then wrapping the family 
portieres about him and strapping the trappings 
of eternal youth to his tired shoulders, lie down 


to peaceful and uninterrupted cogitations, and 


hen finally taps are sounded and this mortal 

puts on immortality mav he go where he de 

serves ft vy and not where many have told him 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Concluded from Page 65) 
The heating of the b iilding is accomplished 
by the furnace and fan svstem which forces 


fresh, warm air throughout by means of a 


blower and heating ducts. The air is perfectly 
humidified before entering rooms The foul air 
s forced out through ducts and ventilators. 


This system, with the heaters centrally located 


gives a uniform distribution of heat and insures 
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Use the 


= HY Is The NORTON 
Dogr Close | Closer With Hold- 
Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 








Hold-Open 
Arms 


and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 


of door. Ist. 


absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. | 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


door open. 
Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 


charge. 
Price:—The price is right. 
Send for a representative. 


closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 


2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for | 














The doors are 


| HE constantly broadening character of the service 

rendered by the modern school makes necessary the 
flexible and economical use of floor space which Wilson 
Rolling Partitions provide. New classrooms may be 
added as desired and small meetings or night classes held 
in rooms suited to the attendance, thus saving heat and 
light. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. They 
may be provided with blackboard surface where required 











THE NORTON 


Chicago, Illinois. 


DOOR CLOSER CO. | 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 















Write today for 40 page illustrated catolog No. 14 
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plenty of fresh, moist air. The system is auto 
matically controlled. 

The building is further equipped with a pro 
gram clock system, and has emergency fire ex 
tinguishing apparatus on both first and second 
floors. 

The architects believe that in the layout and 
facilities of this building, the citizens of Arling 
ton Heights possess a high school plant of which 
they ean be rightly proud. 

A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

(Concluded from Page 67) 

plaster applied directly to the tile over a coat of 

Armorite damp-proofing. The interior is. of 

wood frame construction and the roof is cov 

ered with Cordova tile. The floors throughout 

are of Oregon pine and the wood trim is of the 

same wood stained a very light gray. 

The first floor of the building eontains an 
auditorium seating 250, an assembly room seat 
ing 60 and three classrooms each seating 25. 
The second floor contains science, bookkeeping, 
The latter 
includes a laundry room, dining room, coolers, 


typing, sewing and cooking rooms. 


ice chest and pantry. 
The gymnasium is a frame building 70’ by 
70°, with playing space of 50’ by 70’, seating 600 


in the two projecting sides, Showers and locker 


building This part is to be added immediately. 
The architects place an estimate of $8,000 as 
the cost of the gymnasium if built alone. 

The buildin 


of modern plumbing of the heavy duty type. 


Heat is provided by means of a steam svstem. 
but there is not artificial ventilation beeause 
the climate is such that the windows ean be 
opened at any tin hile sehool is in session, 


and the air can be kept perfect. condition. 
The auditorium is fitted with a good stage 


and is equipped with a conc: and tile motion 


MOms are To be provided for at the end of the 


equipped with the best tvpe 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 











picture booth. Weekly entertainments — ar 
given. These consist of earefully selected pro 
grams of commercial pictures, the aim being to 
give the publie the best pictures the industry 
produces at a minimum price. 

This is the second vear the building has been 
in use and during this time it has proved its 
eareful planning, compactness and value not 
only to the pupils of the school but the publie 
as well. 

Landseapit 9 effects have just begun To 
show to full value. With red tile roof, light 
sandstone exterior and green trimmings the 
plant stands out as a unique example of the 
architects’ art in rural school construction. 

The building cost $75,000 or about twenty 
eight cents per cubie foot. Estimated on the 
pupil capacity, the eost was about S875 per 
pupil. 

The gymnasium and the grounds which are 
nearly eight acres inerease the cost about 
$10,000 additional. The entire expenditure was 


covered by a bond issue of $85,000. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE 

The bids on textbooks received by the 
Indiana state board of education show that the 
prices have risen considerably over the old 
contract. The cost of readers, for instance, has 
been increased 80 per cent; arithmetics, 43 per 
cent; writing book, 41 per cent. 

C. Harold Porter, Dr. Charles G. Miles, 
Norman W. Sampson of the Brockton, Mass., 
school board together with Superintendent John 
F. Scully are urging the construction of a new 
sixteen-room school with assembly hall. 

The new teachers’ contracts made by the 
school board of Springfield, Ohio, will provide 
for eight months’ term with the option of ten 
months, if the funds will permit. 

Only two states contribute a smaller per 
capita by way of local school support, than does 
Georgia, was the statement recently made by 








Dr. Shelton Phelps before the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association. 


The per capita school cost in Illinois is 
$72.15. “Can any thinking taxpayer,” asks 
Francis G. Blair, state superintendent, “com- 
plain against such a reasonable per capita 
expenditure ?” 


“One fourth of the total rural enrollment 
and 45 per cent of the rural teaching corps are 
still housed in one-room schools,” said Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, New York state school commissioner 
recently. With era of good roads, the motor bus 
and consolidated schools, he holds that the one- 
room schools will eventually go out of date. 


The school board of Oshkosh, Wis., adopted 
a sliding salary scale in 1922. It is now found 
that the increase will exceed the budget by 
from $15,000 to $20,000 and the schedule has, 
therefore, been suspended for a year. 


A new school in course of erection at Wilm- 
ington, Delaware, will be named the Thomas F. 
Bayard school. The late Thomas F. Bayard 
served as secretary of state under President 
Grover Cleveland, and was a distinguished citi- 
zen of Delaware. 


The cornerstone of the George Sykes 
Memorial School was laid with impressive cere 
monies at Rockville, Conn. This school has 
been made possible by the will of the late 
George Sykes who provided a fund of $100,000 
in perpetual trust for the establishment of 4 
manual training school. Since his death other 
men and women have bequeathed or donated 
money for a lot and other purposes connected 
with the establishment of the school. 


Davenport, Ia. A survey of all city prop- 
erty, and especially the property of the several 
public schools will be made during the coming 
vear by students of the Iowa State University. 
The survey which is made at the request of the 
school board, is to be under the direction of 
instructors from the department of education of 
the university. The survey will offer informa- 
tion relative to the grouping of schools in rel- 
ation to growth of population and will serve 4 
a guide in determining the proper location 0 
future school buildings. 
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In 
School 


Auditoriums 


USE 








KNOWLES AIR DIFFUSERS 


Under the Fixed Seats 
To Regulate the Distribution of Fresh Air 


Made of Cast Iron from 4” to 10” in diam- 
eter. Knowles Notch Air Diffuser can be 
easily adjusted in recessed notches which 
cannot slip. Lugs for either wood or con- 
crete floor anchorage. 

The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is a proven 
device, which assures the comfort of the 
audiences in the balcony as well as in the 
lower floor. 

Fresh air, warm or cool, is distributed with 
perfect uniformity throughout the entire 
auditorium, by adjusting the caps of the 
diffusers and when properly adjusted the 
device is locked so that it cannot be tam- 
pered with. 


+ 














For detailed information send for our | 
new Booklet B 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 














== For Safety Install => 
THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered 


Directly From the Classroom 




















For maximum safety, equip your schools with Potter 
lubular Fire Escapes. Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are 
entered directly from the classroom, eliminating the hazards 

itside platforms. Smoke, water or flames will not inter 
Tere with their ust 

Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire 

apes are built of materials that will give many vears of 

Vice And their moderate cost is an added argument fo 

mpt installation—during the vacation period 


We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE 
PREVENTION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape 
known for sateguarding the lives of school children Chere 

» obligation on your part to make purchase. 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use 
Write for list of installations near you 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1862 Conway Bldg., ae Chicago, Ill. 
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Handle Your Ashes 
ELECTRICALLY 


with a 


G&G Telescopic Hoist 


The economical way— 

So little electric current is used by this 
hoist that the cost of power is almost neg- 
ligible. Tests by General Electric Co. show 
as many as 85 round trips for lc current con- 
sumption. With a G&G Electric Telescopic 
Hoist, two men can do the work of four to 
six men in one-quarter the time. 


The Safe way— 


G&G equipment eliminates danger to 
school children and pedestrians for the side- 
walk opening is always fully guarded by 
G&G Sidewalk Doors and Spring Guard 
Gates, which operate automatically as Hoist 
is raised and lowered. 


In 975 Schools— 


Hundreds of schools throughout this 
country and Canada remove ashes the G&G 
way, using either the manual or electric 
models. The various types of Hoists are 
designed to meet individual conditions and 
are easy to install and operate. 

May we send your our catalog? If 
you prefer, ycu can ask your architect 
about G&G equipment. He has our 


catalog on file, and is familiar with the 
subject. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 





REG.US. PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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. Seats Wherever You Need Them 


omtortable 


} s 3500 seats are up and ready tor the 
totight T ymorrow rush havin away to the 
swimming meet Then knock them down and 
in little space until the next 
hI 
Bleachers are evel vhere 1! orn Ss, col 
lants, baseball parks, olavere un 
Tea indoors or outd 
» quickly without a bolt to tighten or a nail to 
d firm and rigid under the surg nd 
excited crowd Solidity 1s ther outst: dit 
I ‘ ) ible ample roon 
nda separat ot rest below the level ot he 
] ‘ Oo ore 1 } 


Send for full description and prices. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


65 Griggs Street. Urbana, Ill 


Velen) 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 





Orscs 














MODERN 
SCHOOL-PLA YGROUND 
APPARATUS 


And Indoor Gymnasium Equipment. 
Send for Catalog No. 3. 











CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 








RACINE 





Racine 


Gymnasium Basket 


STRONGLY MADE 


COATED WITH 
ANTI-RUST METAL 





Standard Size 
’’ long, 9’ wide, 8” deep 
ist Price — $1.00 each 
Special Sizes Made 
on Application 


IRON & WIRE WORKS 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Be 
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THE MITCHELL SWING- ms ROUND 


No Playground is complete without a SWING-A-ROUND. Op- 
erates on Ball Bearings, and revolves so easily that a small child 
can turn it without effort. Is absolutely safe and noiseless. 
Provides the sensation of ice-skating, in addition to exercise and 
amusement 

For Catalogue and additional information write to 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 Forest Home Ave. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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You Receive Full Value When You Buy 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


| THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


| Sold by dealers everywhere 








| Manufactured only by 
| * 

ANNIN & CO. New york” N'Y. 
Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING FUNDS RAISED IN A MOULDING PUBLIC OPINION INTO ACTION — lege as a member of the faculty in January, 
NOVEL WAY. " (Coneluded from Page 57) | ; 1923, Dr. Frasier was especially well prepared 
; iaiihiadias Mes Tide aks rench doors between is the comfortably {fur- educationally and he quickly became one of the 

holding company’s capitalization at $35,000, nished faculty and committee room. Local most popular members of the faculty. His per- 


‘ women’s clubs use the ro y i t. sonality is such that he makes friends with 
represt uted by twenty-year, five per cent bonds, ie room b appointmen 


bee ee _ 


To. the left of the t t] everyone with whom he comes in contact. Evi 
| | " 20 FP Oo v ‘ > > : 
brought the total available money up to $85,000, wa ie trophy room are tie New dence of this fact was emphasized soon after the 
he amount needed for the new building. offices of the supe rintendent consisting of wait announcement of his election to the presidency 
| t | isd : | ing room, secretary’s apartment, with vault and of the college. Although it was 6 o’clock in 
he writer can agree to the wisdom of such rn. > evening whe ws of » electi ‘as give 
- .- . oe ; master Mae ek. Though small and compact they the evening when news of the election was given 
methods only within certain limitations, be 


out, students flocked onto the campus from all 
‘ :, ' are adequate and attractive. 
of the danger of abuse on the part of un 


directions, as though some magic wand had sum- 
To the rear, the entire space is taken up by moned them. The college band assembled and 
the gymnasium floor, with boys’ and girls there was a wild demonstration. Simultaneous 
: ‘ ly, business men of Greeley hurried to the home 
of the new president and there was an informal 
reception. Members of the Rotary Club, of 
with showers for visiting teams of boys. In which Dr. Frasier is a member, gathered in the 
ka . T ce a RS Se ee Frasier home carrying flowers and congratula 
this point Noblesville has taken a leadership in tions. The celebration lasted late into the night. 
The announcement of the board of trustees met 
light of present-day sex looseness we feel that with popular favor on every hand. 
something worth while is contributed. Two 


scrupulous publie officials who might use modifi 
cations of these methods merely as a means of 


evading laws pertaining to limitations on > os : 
} On the boys’ side there is also a dressing room 
v mded indebtedness. . 


saideia, lockers, and showers on opposite ved 


Such a scheme, however, may well be justified 


in Instances where a community is left without keeping the girls’ apartments exclusive. In the 
school facilities because of a disastrous fire, as 

n Troy, or where an unforeseen and rapid i 
crease in population causes intolerable conges 
tion, as in Watsontown and Jersey Shore. Even 


then it can be justified only if the new building 


Dr. Frasier went to Colorado State Teachers 
College in January a year ago. He was forme: 
the other for the movable stage used on plat- ly in Denver where he was director of the divi 
form occasions. The balconies over the above %10n of statistics in the public schools. He en 
icted of a type of construction that tered the college as dean of the Graduate School 
eclude the possibility of destruction by to succeed Dr. Thomas McCracken. When Dean 

fe : ie. one thousand people. Cross left last summer for a year’s leave, Dr. 
' e building that was burned down at Troy, The second floor rooms front embraces a suite Frasier was made acting dean of the college. 
tor instance, was an old fire-trap, with masonry The new college president is a graduate of 


extra rooms are used, one for the custodian and 


named apartments are commodious and _ seat 


of three rooms oceupied by the commercial de 


exterior walls i r CO stible interio ice the Michigan State Norma! College, where he 
Pee = highly combustible interi F partment. The upper hallway leads over the received his bachelor’s degree. He later at- 
wore reas e do not know what type Of bridge to the old building and assembly room. tended Leland Stanford University, where he 
construction was used in the building just com : k ne ae aM was given his master’s degree. He then went 
pleted but we hope it has fireproof floors, fire DR. FRASIER SUCCEEDS THE LATE DR. to Teachers College, Columbia, where he secured 
proof roof e acca . . CRABBE the degree of Ph.D. For a time he was directo 

f construction, fireproof corridor walls 


ind “ a . ; Dr. George Willard Frasier was elected presi- of Research and Professor of Education, at State 
; incombustible partitions, with stairways dent of Colorado State Teachers College, at Teachers College, Cheney, Washington, and was 
ind other vertical] openings well protected Greeley, Colorado, on April 10. He succeeds the also associate in educational administration at 
ag net tha , ‘a Teac rs “ va ¥ ig ] rersi 2 > as 
again e passage of flames. It should be /#te Dr. John Grant Crabbe, and his elevation Teachers College, Columbia University. He was 


afeguarded 3 ; : to the position of chief executive came in recog- a member of the staff that made the survey of 
aleguarded in every way against either the 


: nition of his abilities in handling the office dur- Jaitimore, Md., in 1920 and a member of a com- 
‘orizontal or vertical spread of a fire that might ing the illness of Dr. Crabbe. mittee appointed to make a state wide survey 
Start in the contents of the building. There were a number of candidates for the of reading in the state of Washington. - 
On the other hand. if ' — ; place, and some of them had widespread in- _ He is the author of “The Control of City 
ier hand, if the new building is of qdorsement, but the board of trustees had School Finances,” “The Cheney System of School 
ed same general type of construction as the watched Dr. Frasier as a member of the faculty Banking,” “‘ The Frasier Writing Scale.” He 
uilding t] 


hat was destroyed by fire, who can for a year and a quarter and especially during has contributed extensively to educational jour- 
community that the disaster will t the five months he was acting president, and a__ nals. 
hae ¥y that the disaster will NOt unanimous vote was cast for him. Dr. Frasier is 33 years old and is one of the 
> Fepeated 7 ~ ‘ . . 
peated { When he entered Colorado State Teachers Col- youngest college presidents. 


assure the 
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_ Let Us Help You Plan Your Program 
_ System for the Coming School Year 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Pro- 
gram Clocks (as shown 
herewith), handsome 
Master Clocks, Second- 
ary Clocks, Electric 
Program Clocks and 
Bell Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram Clock can be ar- 
ranged for any num- 
ber of schedules or to 
operate your present 
bell system, thereby 
taking care of your re- 
quirements. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations 
in all principal cities, 
we are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
































An Essential Feature of 
School Hygiene 


ILSON Rolling Front Wardrobes save space 
and construction cost, eliminating the need of 











in all Principal Cities. 


Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
catalog. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 








cloakrooms. They provide ample room for pupils’ cloth- 
ing as well as being thoroughly ventilated. The fronts 
roll upward, out of sight and out of the way. Additional 
blackboard surface may be provided, if required. 


Ask us for 40-page catalog No. 14 
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THE THEORY OF IMPERFECTIONS. 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

from the roof and break his neck. I would 
estimate that one out of every five of my gradu 
ates would finally master the imperfections of 
the situation and be able to set up a roof in a 
workmanlike manner. 

And if this paper has any value whatsoever it 
The col 


lege may fill your mind to overflowing with 


is in line with the following moral: 


all the known theory of education. But unless 
you take account of the human equation you 
will have trouble in getting along in an imper- 
Your first 
eliminate surgically 


fect society. impulse will be to 


every flaw among your 
School boards and 


superintendents have tried that for countless 


teachers and their method. 
ages, quite as often with a pick as with a sur 
geon’s knife. Then after several years in the 
University of Tough Luck, your school leader 
who is really qualified for his task, comes to 
realize that his surgical operations remove quite 
as much of the living tissue as the diseased 
member and he begins to master the art of get 
ting along with the best material at hand. 

With this I close, gentlemen, thanking you 
for your kind attention, and assuring you that 
the friendship we have established will be a long 
and pleasant one. Some day when I have more 


of an opportunity I am going into greater de 


i] 


tail into this nice question of employment. But 


; 


is it is, I must confess that this paper has been 


prepared at what you might eall high pressure. 
I do not have the time for this sort of thing 
whic! | had, especially during the spring. 
Every yv: t this season, I have so many 
vacancies + * 4 
WHAT A! SCHOOL BOARDS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS? 
(Conc m Page 42) 
them that encour: t and support which 


cannot help but cont: largely to the suc- 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 
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cess of your schools. 


School board work is a great developer of the 


human mind; many rather listless men and 
women have gone into the work with only a 
vague idea of its importance, duties and respon- 
sibilities, and in a short time have developed 
into wide awake, enthusiastic, energetic and live 
supporters of the schools and educational work 
in the community generally, having awakened to 
a full realization that upon our teachers and our 
full realization that upon our teachers and our 
schools depend what the standing of our coun 
try and its citizens will be twenty years from 
now. 

School board work is the most important of 
all municipal governmental functions, for while 
common councils are dealing only with dollars 
and cents, we are dealing with the development 
of the human mind, the building of our future 
citizenry, if you please. So it is important that 
all school board members realize the importance 
of the work in which they are engaged, and try 
to perform that work thoroughly, conscien- 
tiously, fearlessly and impartially, having in 
mind at all times only the best interests of those 
served, and of the community generally. 

GUSTAVE A. KRUTTSCHNITT. 
(Concluded from Page 50) 
recreation and physical training and the value 
of the ground itself, now about $150,000, shows 
the farsightedness of the man who sponsored 
the deal as compared with his critics at that 
time. 

In educational theory, Mr. Kruttschnitt is a 
middle of the road man, taking a place between 
the “modernist” in education on the one hand 
and the “fundamentalist” on the other. 

One of his big achievements was the placing 
on full time about 2200 part-time pupils, by 
building about three years ago forty temporary 
frame building classrooms at a cost of $156,000. 


This was an outlay that again brought forth 
from certain quarters the usual adverse criti- 
cism. That his critics spoke too soon is proved 
by the fact that the buildings have already paid 
for themselves in the form of interest saved, 
that they can be salvaged at about two-thirds 
their original cost and that their equipment can 
be transferred to permanent structures about to 
be erected after having served an appreciable 
purpose. 


It is safe to Say that with men of the type of 
Mr. Krutschnitt in the board of edueation the 
destinies of the school children of Irvington are 
safe even though the district does present dith 
cult school problems. 


The New Jersey legislature has legalized 
all school bond issues that exceed the statutory 
limitations and that are in process of issuance. 

The attorney general of Illinois being asked 
to interpret the state’s school law has decided 
that parents having legal custody of a child 15 
years of age, who has completed the eighth 
grade course in the public, private or parochial 
schools of Illinois, are required to cause him to 
attend a more advanced school, or high school, 
until he has arrived at the age of 16 years, un- 
less he is necessarily employed, as provided by 
the child labor law. 

The health officer of Watertown, Conn., is 
in favor of practical demonstrations that teach 
needed lessons to parents. Recently, fourteen 
parents were notified to appear at a stated time 
to receive instructions in the proper care of 
children in order that their offspring might go 
to school in a cleanly state. Special attention 
was paid to the care of children’s heads. Where 
parents fail to attend, the proper means are em- 
ployed to bring them to these classes. 

Mr. Lanning Myers, for the last eighteen 
years principal of the high school at Wildwood, 
N. J., has resigned to enter the newspaper field. 
Mr. Myers was graduated from South Jersey 
Institute in 1899, and from Brown University m™ 
1906 with the degree of A. B. Mr. Myers is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Ralph N. Kocher, of Reading, Pa 
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Duplication 
the New Model 


0 é 
IT SAVES SCHOOL PRINTING BILLS 


|. om 


improved Model No.5 Underwood Revolving 


schools find innumerable uses for the new, 
Duplicator. Commercial schools use it to repro- 
duce strong sales letters with facsimile signa 
tures to prospective students. For public schools 
it prints class magazines, maps or illustrations, 
bulletins, tests, programs, music, and postcard 
invitations to school entertainments, doing the 


work rapidly, neatly, inexpensively. 


1500 Copies an Hour 
Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be type 
written, handwritten, or drawn on a stencil sheet which 
is fastened around the inked cylinder. The machine is 
then ready to turn out 1500 clean, clear copies an hour, 
at a cost of but a few cents a thousand. 
cient, and portable, 


Compact, effi 
the machine can be operated any- 


where by anyone. 


Duplicator Department 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
New York City 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


i Underwood Building, 








UNDERWOOD 
Revolving Duplicator 











Please send me, without obligation, further information, 
describing the new Model No. 5 and its many uses. 


| Coupon 























The Costfof Ambler Asbestos 
™Portable School Buildings 


is less than a quarter of that of brick or stone, 
yet these buildings are comfortable structures 
and are absolutely fireproof. 


ER 





The roofs are covered with indestructible 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles that are a complete 
protection against flying sparks from nearby 
fires. The interior construction is likewise 
fireproof and of the restful buff tint that has 
been approved by the Bureau of Standards as 
being best for pupils’ eyes. Double-floor and 
double-wall construction throughout make the 
buildings very easy to heat. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


228 Pennant St. 
Phone 1057—R—Locust 


Manufacturers of Houses, Schools, Factories, Garages and 


all kinds of Fireproof Buildings. 





NEW CATALOG JUST OUT 


giving description and illustrations of Fireproof As- 
bestos Portable Schools. Fill out the coupon today 
for your copy of our new catalog. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


Dept. S. 
2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog featuring Fireproof 
Asbestos Portable Schools. 


Name 


Address 
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Germantown High School, Philadelphia—H. C. Richards, Archt. 


DOUGHERTY’S SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 


OR OVER SEVENTY YEARS, we have 
fal been cooperating with School Boards, 
Architects and Committees in planning 
" and equipping School Cafeterias. The 
cafeteria in the above school was furnished 
and installed by us. Why not let us assist you 
with your installation problems? Registered 
Architects and Engineers at your service— 
gratis. 


Manufacturers Since 1852 


W. F. DoucHERTy & Sons, In 


1009 ARCH STREET - PHILADELPHIA 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 
Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 
Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 





S2UiyAUNNNUANENUUECLULLEEUNULUULUUOQENUUOSNNUCQEULUUUCQOOULLROUGQOEOULSORUOEGEOUOELOGGEOUCOUEUUUEEULLEUUUEEU LUAU AAA: 
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Save Time and Confusion in School 
with 


Federal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 


MMU METI TOLL LLU TLL LLL SLE LU ULL LLL 0 


THIS Company brings the experience of 23 
years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
is known the world over. 


Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be submitted on request. 


Federal Telephone and Celegraph Company 


Buffalo, New York. 
ESHCTTTTTTTUTTTTTITUOTTATHUOTHV LOTTI UUTTUUUTTHOCUTHAHATLUUUHTIUUTHTLLUUATI UCIT LOGIT LLUULIT LOGI LLULL LULL LUULILLUGLELLLOLLIILILLGLLLPLULUELLLUULLLULLLOGI LULL LOGLTLOLULTLLLGLLLTUIIT 


Scenery 


AM saQNvPONTOQNUU044LS000000040000000000000000000000000000OUOALTUOOOOETOLANE OATES UEHARA 


Asbestos curtains, 











Velour curtains 
and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 









Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Ae and laboratory 
microscope designed for sim 
plicity of operation—but a true 
Bausch & Lomb standard in its 
accuracy and quality of 


Bausch & Lomb full 
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Filing An Essential In 
Every Commercial Course 


training in filing. 
filing experience with— 
work 


sized guides, 





— Equipment 
for 

Schools 

Systems-— 

Steel 

and 

Wood 

Filing 

Cabinets— 

Office 

Furniture— 


Library 


Model A 
MICROSCOPE 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


201 Freeman St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Boston Chicago San Francisco London 


and supplies 





peated handling by untrained students. 


Equipment— 
; . Steel 
In High School, Business School or College no lain 
commercial course is complete without a thorough nas B 
See that your pupils gain real School 
of 
“*Y and E’’ School Filing 
Practice Outfit _ for 
ie — : leachers, 
rhis outfit is large enough to permit the use of Ete 
folders and correspondence. eet 
Durable and strong, it is made to withstand re- i, 
x 
Make the “Y and E” School Practice Outfit part of your . 


regular equipment in commercial courses. "él 


Your name and address on the enclosed coupon OY 
will bring you more details about this practical “Kz/Y 
school help. ASY 
An innovation that will be wel- ey 
comed everywhere by teachers is the S&S 
new “Y and E”’ School Service De- \ 
partment. This Department will “SY Yawman-Erbe 
gladly assist you with your filing a4 Mfg. Co. 


problems. There is no obligation. 


YAWMAN“0 FRBE MFG.Q@. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
Branches and agencies 
in principal cities. 


Filing equipment, systems, 





JY Rochester, N. Y. 





>». Send me without ob- 
K a ligation more informa- 
ASA tion about “Y and E” 
RS Practice Outfit and Course 
Ay in Filing. 
O37 
oF Name....... rr sssabouaw 
af Yi Occupation 
7 =i 
Lf Jf adaress 








Modern Methods in Teaching 
By Harry B. Wilson, George C. 


Kyte, and 
Herbert G. Lull. Cloth, 286 pages. Published 
by Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pedagogical and educational literature is 
growing so vast in bulk that a teacher will find 
it necessary to devote a fair proportion of his 
leisure time to the study of recent books unless 
he is content to fall wofully behind in his 
Knowledge. Where so much is written it is 
clear that not everything is worth while. Yet 
much is written which is helpful and useful. 
The study of that which is useful and helpful 
is of unquestioned advantage to the teacher 
and through the teacher to the classroom. It 
keeps the mind alert. It counteracts the tend- 
ency to custom and routine, to dullness and 
Inefficiency of work, to aimlessness and self- 
sufficiency. However, a danger too must be 
guarded against. No teacher must be a blind 
imitator of suggestions as to method and teach- 
ing practice. Passive acceptance of the findings 
of others and mechanical application of sugges- 
tions produce automatism in teaching. Auto- 
matism kills initiative and individuality, the 
very life-factors in the personal elements of a 
good teacher. Education cannot be carried on 
successfully without order and system, methods 
and curricula. But these must never be me- 
chanized so that the personal equation is 
eliminated. 
These and similar thoughts occurred to us 
when we read “Modern Methods in Teaching.” 
Let us state at the outset that the book will 
serve to a very great extent the purpose advo- 
cated in the above paragraph. If read with 
attention and studied with care, and if its prac- 
tical suggestions are followed as guides to the 
development, if not the creation, of vitality and 
purpose and unity and aim in the teacher, it 





will also bring about the same results in the 
classroom. 

The book was written for the grade teacher. 
It is full to overflowing with sound, practical 
ideas, evidently gathered from wide and 
thoughtful experience and observation, and 
tested by the results. There is no vagueness in 
the volume, no indulgence in pedagogical gen- 
eralities and platitudes. The suggestions are 
definite, the directions clear, the reasons con- 
vincing, the illustrations pertinent, the aim well 
grasped. It is above all a practical book, well 
organized, logically developed, and written in a 
simple and forceful style. 

Modern Methods in Teaching is divided into 
three parts. In Part I the background of mod- 
ern classroom procedure is discussed. To teach 
well and effectively, we must know what is to be 
done and what are the aims of teaching. The 
authors summarize the aim in five efficiencies— 
health efficiency, citizenship efficiency, voca- 
tional efficiency, leisure efficiency and moral 
efficiency. We may not agree on the interpreta- 
tion of these five points, but as a general pro- 
gram it is fairly complete. 

In Part II the authors explain the nature of 
modern classroom procedure. The chapter on 
Motivating School Work should be read by every 
teacher. May it not be said with truth that 
many teachers do not look beyond the daily 
routine of work to discover the reasons for it 
and to get out of it the best results of coopera- 
tion and initiative from the pupil? Classroom 
procedure should be vital. It should elicit the 
response of the awakening reasoning powers, it 
should avoid mere mechanical memorizing. 
There should be purpose and meaning in it all. 
After all education means the fitting of the 
young for the worthy assumption of life’s 
duties. All the procedure of the classroom, with 
its machinery and methods, should focus on this 
point. 

In Part III the organization of classroom pro- 
cedure in accordance with modern methods is 
taken up. Many helpful suggestions are made 
as to planning the work, giving assignments, 
training the pupils to study, utilizing visual 
ads, questioning and reviewing. Every step in 
the development of the matter is lucidly ex- 
plained and confirmed by practical illustrations. 


Two thought may be mentioned here. All 
training must make for genuine character-de- 
velopment on the part of the pupil, whilst the 
biggest and most important asset—apart from 
the required knowledge—on the part of the 
teacher is an effective and vital personalty. 
With the aim of education clearly before the 
mind and the influence of a fine personality be- 
hind the efforts exerted to realize the aim, the 
work of our schools would accomplish its pur- 
pose far better than it does. All of us who are 
engaged in teaching might profitably make a 
survey of our personal assets, frankly seek out 
our deficiencies, and employ effective means to 
remove them. Teaching is a noble and responsi- 
ble profession. Its purpose is fulfilled only 
when the vitality of the teacher’s character and 
the wholesome influence of his fine personality 
permeate the classroom. 


Education of Gifted Children 

By Lulu M. Stedman. Cloth, 192 pages. Price 
$1.80. Published by The World Book Co., Yon- 
kers, N. Y., and Chicago, Il. 

It has been rightly said that the results of 
tests and measurements during the last few 
years have brought into relief many new educa- 
tional problems which had not been appreciated 
several decades ago. Much time and labor has 
been given to the solving of some of these prob- 
lems. Experimental studies have been made, 
to quote only one instance, in the education of 
defectives and much has been done to meet their 
special needs. But it was only recently that the 
need of special educational provision for chil- 
dren of exceptional ability began to be recog- 
nized. Formerly it was thought that the gifted 
child was a precocious child, usually pathologi- 
cally so. However, scientific evidence points to 
the conclusion that the gifted child is not merely 
precocious, but is superior to other children in 
physical and non-intellectual traits as well as 
intelligence, and that they carry this advantage 
into adult life. It also seems fair to conclude 
from the investigations made that from the 
ranks of these children our geniuses in every 
line are recruited. 

This being so, it was but natural that tireless 
investigators should come to consider this spe- 
cial problem and devise means to meet its 
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special needs. At the present time there are in 
progress scores of experiments in the training 
of gifted children. The work is still in its be- 
ginnings and the data so far are not accurate 
enough nor sufficient to come to final conclu- 
sions. We know very little so far about the 
most effective method of training these excep- 
tional children. 

It is with no small interest, therefore, that we 
read the detailed account of the methods which 
Miss Stedman has employed in her five years of 
experience with such children. Miss Stedman 
has done her work in “the opportunity room” 
in the training school of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. At the suggestion of 
Dr. William T. Root, Jr., of the University of 
Pittsburgh, a class of gifted children was 
organized in 1918. 

The problem and principles of solution are 
presented by the author in a summary way in 
Chapter Two. The objections which might be 
raised against the segregation of gifted chil- 
dren are met and answered. The argument that 
such a procedure is undemocratic is refluted by 
the statement that democracy does not neces- 
sarily mean the same education for all but 
rather “equal opportunity for every individual 
to develop to the maximum of his capacity.” 
The question is then raised: Is such an achieve- 
ment possible when the children are taught en 
masse? 

This is a far-reaching question from the edu- 
cational standpoint. Every educator knows that 
the technique of school curricula and class pro- 
motions as now in use are meant for the general 
average type of children. There is no adequate 
provision at present for proper progress of the 
more gifted child. This seems to us to be the 
best argument for the cause espoused by Miss 
Stedman. The gifted child under present condi- 
tions is in serious danger of growing up 
obliquely on account of the restraining forces to 
progress. His character may suffer much harm 
because he is “out of tune” with his environ- 
ment. He is usually misunderstood by his 
teacher and consequently he is often dealt with 
wrongly. The final outcome may be the spoil- 
ing of a promising life and a more or less aim- 
less and dissatisfied career. If, however, a 
system is devised which will effectively meet the 
special difficulties of the gifted child, and if in 


this system his education is fully rounded out, 
the product may be very encouraging. 

That is briefly the problem of “The Oppor- 
tunity Room.” We do not wish to make the 
impression that the problem is without its 
difficulties; but it is a problem worthy of every 
effort to find a solution. The many detailed 
instances mentioned by Miss Stedman seem to 
show that the experiment is not a failure. The 
plan is not a plea for a “speeding up” process, 
but one of enrichment of curriculum. On pages 
187-189 nineteen ways by which this might be 
accomplished are pointed out. 

The book is interesting and deserves careful 
reading. Every educator and even the parent 
will find in it much that is useful and thought- 
provoking. 

Story Key to Geographic Names 

O. D. Von Engeln and Jane M. Urgqnhart. 
Cloth, 8 vo. 279 pages. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

This book tells in brief story form the origin 

-in common usage and root derivation—of the 
principal geographic names. It teaches many 
facts and sidelights and it offers many inter- 
esting and useful memory aids for human, his- 
toric, and economic geography. It is remarkable 
that the root and the original meaning of the 
important word “America” are entirely omitted 
and the reader is given no clue beyond a refer- 
ence to Amerigo Vespucci. 

Fiscal Administration of City School Systems 

J. R. McGaughy. Paper, 95 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This is the fifth volume of the report of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry and presents the 
results of a study of the fiscal practices in 377 
city school systems. The study gives a fine 
cross section of the situation in cities above 
8,000 population and shows definitely sources of 
income, significant differences in valuation of 
property and tax rates, differences in expendi- 
tures for various purposes. The whole work is 


an argument for the fiscal independence of city 
school districts and is, from the standpoint of 
practical utility, the most useful of the reports 
of the Finance Inquiry. 

Modern Mathematics—Seventh-School- Year 


By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark. 
Published by 


Cloth, 256 pages. Price $0.88. 





the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., and Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


This book is modern indeed—modern in its 
method, its problems, its general arrangement, 
its application of commonly overlooked princi- 
ples of psychology. The authors have realized 
that arithmetic is purely a tool by which man 
solves his problems involving computation. 
They have accordingly built up the book so that 
each topic is introduced as a type of problem 
involving a challenge to the pupil to attack, to 
reason out, and to work out. Closely connected 
with this method of stimulating the pupil to 
thought and independent work, the book pro- 
vides means by which the pupil will discover 
general principles and relations. 


The specific subject of the book is measure- 
ment and common business arithmetic. The 
fundamental ideas of graphs, angles, the areas 
of figures, the measurement of volumes, and 
personal account keeping are introduced. The 
problem material is ample and carefully graded 
to provide rather simple exercises for slow chil- 
dren and quite advanced problems for brighter 
children. McGuffey and Ray would throw up 
their hands in horror at the problems involving 
Ford motor oil, installment payments, the 
mathematics of voting, and family budgets. In 
the present book they are quite natural and 
timely, and decidedly vaiuable. 


Zaner & Bloser Method Writing 
Paper, 96 pages. Price 25 cents. Zaner-Bloser 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. This course is intended 
for high schools and business schools. 


Problems in General Physics. By Morton 
Masius. Cloth, 154 pages. Price $2.00. Blakis- 
ton’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Suggests a comprehensive series of problems 
and includes a list of the most important equa- 
tions of general physics. 


Silent Reading: Suggestions for Testing and 
for Corrective Work. Issued by the State Edu- 
cation Department, Baltimore, Md. This bulle- 
tin is a revision of the pamphlet issued in 1922. 
It was prepared by Miss I. Jewell Simpson, state 
supervisor of elementary schools as an aid to 
remedial work following silent reading tests 
given in individual schools. : 


Manual. 
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Set 24-McConnell’s Ancient and Classical History 


Size 40x52 inches; 38 maps: price on adjustable steel stands $58.00. 
This series covers the field of Ancient History as outlined by the 
famous Committee of Seven. ‘The thirty-eight maps in the set furnish 
the geographical background necessary for an understanding of this 
field of history. 
Outstanding features of this set are: 
(1) The close relation between the name of each map and the 
topics studied in this field. 
(2) The two general reference maps; 
(3) The proportional distribution of the maps over the entire 
field; and 
(4) The emphasis placed on the location in time of each map. 
rhe set is listed as follows: 
2. The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 
3. The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 
. Ancient Peoples. 
5. Ancient Empires. 
6. The Persian Empire about 500 B. C. 
7. The Aegean World about 1000 B. C. 
8. Greek and Phenician Colonies, 500 B. C. 
9. The Greek States, 490 B. C. 
0. The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 
1. The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 450 B. C. 
2. The Peloponnesian War. 
i. Theban Supremacy about 362 B. C. 
4. The Rise of Macedonia. 
>». Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 
16. Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 301 B. C. 
17. Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 200 B. C. 
18. The City of Athens. 
19. General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 
20. Aetolian and Archaen Leagues, 229 B. C. 
22. The City of Rome. 
23. General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 
24. The Early Inhabitants of Italy, 750 B. C. 
25. Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C. 
26. The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C, 
27. The Roman World, 218 B. C. 
28. The Roman World, 133 B. C. 
29. General Reference Map of Roman World. 
30. Casar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B. C. 
rhe Roman World, 44 B. C. 
32. The Roman World, 14 A. D. 
33. The Roman World, 117 A. D. 
34. The Roman World, 337 A. D. 
$5. Palestine, 1025-722 B. C.; also in time of Christ. 
$6. Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A. D. 
; Mohammedan Conquests at Their Height, 750. 
ts. Migrations to 476 A. D. 
39. Europe After the Migrations, 500 A. D. 
40. Europe in Charlemagne’s Time. 





Maps in set—tripod or bracket..................... $58.00 
Any map in these sets mounted on cloth and rollers. . $3.50 
Any map in steel case on spring rollers..... reseec cure 


Representatives wanted, 


McCONNELL MAP COMPANY 
213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 


























Part of your Equipment 


Just as the blackboard serves to portray a difficult 
thought or problem, so the motion picture today is being 
used in schools, the country over—from the “little red 
schoolhouse” of the cross-roads hamlet to the finest 
equipped school systems of the large cities—to graphically 
illustrate lessons in geography, history, literature, science, 
ete, 

In the school system of St. Louis, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, and many others motion picture equipment is 
considered a part of their everyday school needs. In Los 
\ngeles, 92 DeVrys are playing an active part in the 
regular school program, some schools having as many as 
four machines to fill their needs. 

Your school, too, should be equipped with a DeVry— 
the standard portable motion picture projector that will 
give lasting satisfaction—day in and day out, for years to 
come, For free booklet fill out and mail 

the attached coupon. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION 
1109 Center Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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emen Please send me without obligation complete information on 
lhe DeVry Portable Projector ( ) The new Super DeVry. 


ganization . 























Washable Window 
Shades 


Unlike any other shade cloth TONTINE 
likes water. When dirty or otherwise soiled 
a thorough wash with soap and water will 
restore its original appearance without in- 
juring the fabric in any way. 


TONTINE 


WATERPROOF SHADE CLOTH 


TONTINE cloth is the result of over five 
years of scientific study on the part of E. I. 
DuPont deNemours & Co. and is offered by 


us through the established shade dealers as 
the perfect material for window shades. 


Rain or sun cannot hurt TONTINE, which 
has already proven its superiority as to 
strength and durability. 


We invite you to send to us for samples of 
TONTINE and make the necessary tests for 
yourself. It wil! meet all requirements and 
convince you that it is the ideal shade for 


school use. 


The Ordinator Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


233 East 41st Street New York, N. Y. 


P. S.—Perfection Shade Rollers will complete your windows and 
your satisfaction. All metal; adjustable in length. 
No sagging; no warping. 
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| VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 


BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 


BOOK Il. Grade IX. 80c. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 
By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis. 





Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
Here it is: 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 
Grades IV-VIII. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c. 
Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIII, 80c. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 
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Join the Drive for 
Better English 


Correct speech is a matter of habit and it can be 
established only through a persistent drive for better 
English on the part of teachers and pupils in the 
grade schools. 

The first step in the drive is to select the best lan- 
guage textbooks available. Hundreds of schools 
have already started their drive by using Wohl- 
farth-Mahoney’s Self-Help English Lessons 

Chis scientifically constructed series of textbooks 
trains the child through self-help and codperative 
methods to estimate his own work by results, and 
to apply at all times what he learns. Five years 
were devoted to investigation and study of educa 
tional problems in their preparation 

Che self-help method of Self-Help English Lessons 
sets them apart as books that meet fully the de 
mands of present-day education. Write for Brief 
and Guide before you start your better English 
drive in grades 3 to 8 


WORLD BOOK CO. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. - - 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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NEW BOOKS 





Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and 
Remedial Teaching 
Tests that ordinary teachers can use, and that 
lead to better teaching. ‘They apply to spelling, 
composition, writing, reading, arithmetic, geog 


raphy, history, oral English, and algebra. 


Cloth. 388 pages 





The Constitution of the United States 
With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed analysis 
of its provisions and helpful questions that aid 


in understanding and remembering its essentials. 





D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














Announcing 
LENNES 


WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 


IN ARITHMETIC 
By N. J. LENNES 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. 
Author of the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 


Purpose 

1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets fur- 
nish practice material in the fundamen- 
tal operations and solution of problems. 
Beginning with the Fourth Grade, they 
measure, through Standardized Tests, 
the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
to day and from week to week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 
by the Tests. 

For Grades Two-Eight 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 
These Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the or- 
dinary school tablet. 

These Tests are remedial — not post mortem. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


1922 Calumet Avenue 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York City 
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THE PILOT 


ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 




















THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


This attractive, up-to-date, and teachable series of 
\rithmetics under the title of The Pilot Arithmetics 
has immediately established itself in the front rank of 
successful texts. 


For Grades Five and Six 
IN PREPARATION 


For Grades Seven and Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Introducing 





Copyrighted 1923 
BOOK ONE 


For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 


BOOK THREE 


Publishers of 














NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 152) 
Individualized Spelling Aid 

By Algar Woolfolk. Paper, 64 pages. Pub- 
lished by Turner E. Smith Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A test and review blank book to be used with 
any text or “standard” list. 

Soils and Crops 

3y John S. Gehrs. 
Illustrated The 
York, N. Y. 

This well-balanced agricultural text limits it- 
self to soils, crops, and horticulture. Ample 
material for laboratory exercises and home pro- 
Jects are provided. 

Modern Algebra—Ninth-School-Year 

By Raleigh Scorling and John R. Clark. 
Cloth, 382 pages. Price, $1.36. Published by 
the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ths book has been prepared with the idea 
clearly in mind of those guiding principles in 
curriculum making which have been approved by 
the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements; and the materal presented is espe- 
clally noteworthy for the presentation of the 
problem, for its challenge to the pupil, its pro- 
vision for the discovery of principles, and for 
the recognition of the varying abilities of pupils. 

The book contains a total of seventeen chap- 
ters. The first chapter takes up graphs, tables, 
and formulae. The second is devoted to equa- 
tions; the third to relations of the right tri- 
angle; the fourth to positive and negative 
numbers; the fifth to the application of the 
fundamental operations to algebraic numbers; 
the sixth to products and factors; the seventh 
to coin problems, time, rate and interest, per 
cent and interest, and perimeter and areas; the 
eight to principles extended to algebraic frac- 
tions, the ninth to literal and fractional equa- 
Hons; the tenth to linear equations; the 
eleventh to variation and proportion; the 
twelfth to roots and powers; the thirteenth to 
equations of the second degree. The supplement 
Contains material on statistics, logarithms and 
approximate numbers, the slide rule and meas- 
urement of angles. 

The book offers useful features in its em- 


Cloth, 12 mo., 444 pages. 
Macmillan Company, New 





phasis upon formulae, its treatment of graphs 
as a method of representation, its elementary 
notions of trigonometry, its reduction of the 


amount of formal or mechanical operations 
in fundamental processes, its correlation of 
algebra with arithmetic, its method of present- 
ing written problems, its inclusion of supple- 
mentary topics, and its inclusion of selections 
from the Rugg-Clark standardized tests in 
algebra. 

Drill Exersises and Problems in Arithmetic. 

By John F. Gannon and Joseph 
Book two. Cloth, 196 pages. D. C. 
Go., Boston, New York and Chicago. 

The 4,000 problems contained in this book 
have been gathered into one text as a means of 
enabling pupils in the grades to acquire per- 
manently the arithmetical facts and to apply 
these facts accurately and quickly to the prob- 
lems encountered in daily life. The problems 
are adapted for pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades and have been tried and tested in many 
classes previous to publication in book form. 

The book may be used with a basal text, or 
without any text. The first section deals with 
pictograms and graphs; fractions; percentage, 
profit and loss, commercial or trade discount, 
commission, insurance and taxes; interest, bank 
discount and promissory notes, customs and 
duties, stocks and bonds; and evolution and 
square root. 

The second section takes up measurement of 
surfaces; areas and volumes; ratio and propor- 
tion. The last part relates to the metric sys- 
tem and specific gravity. 

The book is valuable as a drill in arithmetical 
principles. It offers to the teacher a convenient 
reserve upon which she can draw in clarifying 
methods or devices which have been rather con- 
fusing to the pupils. 

English for Boys and Men 

By Homer J. Smith. 12 mo., cloth, 330 pages. 
Price, $1.40. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 

The present book is intended for English 
classes in continuation, vocational, and trade 
schools where the subject matter and its pre- 
sentation must be adapted to irregular classes 
whose main interest is in the work carried on 
in the shops. It is an outgrowth of the author’s 
varied experience in shop classes, and it rep- 
resents a real contribution toward overcoming 
difficulties in the practical organization of class- 
work in this important subject. 


Jackson. 
Heath & 


The general plan of the book has been deter- 
mined largely by the conditions to be met. The 
course aims, in each lesson, to offer scope for 
the exercise of the power the pupil may possess, 
and to furnish worth-while drill leading to a 
logical development of the subject and a steady 
growth in power. Part one takes up words and 
sentences; part two describes the principles of 
paragraph formation and theme development; 
part three provides a short course in letter 
writing. The course may be taken up or 
dropped at any point, and the material studied 
will be complete in itself and directly usable 
by the student. This feature of the book is 
especially valuable because of the shifting mem- 
bership of classes. 

Points of grammar functioning most directly 
and constantly in everyday speech and writing 
have been chosen for treatment. Spelling, 
punctuation, and penmanship receive due atten- 
tion and an attempt is made to show the prac- 
tical value of the subject. 

The lessons call for much participation, 
chiefly oral, on the part of the student. Little 
home work has been specified, but there is an 
abundance of supervised practice for the class- 
room. The material includes suggestions and 
directions for the guidance of a teacher who 
may be without special training in English 
work. 

Reading lists are provided at intervals to 
encourage the reading habit on the part of the 
boys. Selected class lists are provided for the 
help of both student and teacher. This is the 
one disappointing feature of the book because 
the selections have been made on the basis of 
the popularity of books listed without regard 
to the possible offense which some titles give to 
certain religious and racial groups. 


Child Accounting 

By Arthur B. Moehlman. 12 mo. Cloth, 205 
pages. Price, $1.85. Issued by the Courtis 
Standard Tests, Detroit, Mich. 


This book is a discussion of the general prin- 
ciples underlying educational child accounting, 
together with the story of the development of a 
uniform procedure. It had as its inspiration a 
study begun in 1919 of conditions in Detroit 
and in Michigan, and presents the findings of 
experiments covering a period of four years. 
As a result of these studies the author believes 
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PROTECT 


YOUR TEXTBOOKS WITH 





Walraven Book Covers 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 


The 
one piece 
of strong 


stays on. 


The Walraven Cover is designed to be 
quickly, easily and permanently adjusted to 
It comes in two sizes. 


any book. 


WRITE 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Talraven Book Cover is the logical 
cover for school textbooks. 
Kraft paper it is attractive in ap- 
pearance and easy to adjust. 
ners and back reinforces the Walraven cover 
where the wear is greatest. 
It is efficient. 


Made 
The double ecor- 


It fits snugly and 











A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


Dallas 


that the methods and forms recommended meet 
actual field conditions and are free of apparent 
weaknesses in regular use. 

Part One begins with a historical account of 
the development of pupils’ records in American 
schools, and presents the general purposes, 
needs, and uses of present-day school records. 
Separate chapters take up state and local ad- 
ministration, and scientific statistical methods. 

The author holds that a child accounting sys- 
tem must possess the advantages of simplicity 
and ease in administration, placing uniform 
and definite checks upon all schools, providing 
for the collection of fact-finding and fact-dis- 
closing data, and insuring permanency as to 
function and method. 

Part Two takes up methods of developing and 
administering a school record system, and is the 
most directly useful part of the work. The 
school census is the basis of any child account- 
ing system. Its functions are as follows: (1) an 
index of the amount of educational service a 
community must be prepared to give; (2) a 
check upon the effectiveness of school service to 
the children the law requires to be in school; 
(3) a head count as a basis for state financial 
aid; (4) a basic aid in the development of build- 
ing programs and school districts; and (5) a 
means of ascertaining the probable needs for 
school facilities in the kindergarten and the first 
grade, by study and consideration of age-groups 
below 5 years. The book outlines the steps in 
the development of a continuing census, together 
with numerous desirable forms. Among the 
forms described are the permanent record, the 
master card, the employment forms for children 


working on permits, individual state forms, 
supplementary forms and machine tabulation. 
Child accounting records within the school 


must be simple in form, easy to maintain, and 
able to furnish facts essential to good teaching 
and administration. Among these are the indi- 
vidual permanent record, teachers’ class record, 


student hour report, monthly attendance report 
and class or housing report. 

The book represents a complete and practical 
treatise of the entire subject of child account- 


ing. We may t agree with some of the prin- 
ciples laid dow: n Part One and we may 
believe that some of the methods in Part Two 


Chicago 
are usable only in a large city where large 
expenditures for record keeping are accepted 


without question. But the book is exceedingly 
useful and suggestive, and will do much to 
clarify the entire subject in the minds of city 
superintendents. 


School Bonds 


John G. Fowlkes. Cloth, octavo, 177 pages. 
Price $2.25. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

The financing of school building projects 


through the issuance of bonds has become a 
fixed policy with so many school districts that 
a general understanding by school boards of 
fundamental principles and practices in bonding 
is essential. With this idea in mind, the author 
has prepared this handbook, which city school 
officials may use as a guide in preliminary 
studies, in an election, and in actually preparing, 
selling, and recording an issue of bonds. 

The earlier chapters define and discuss in de- 
tail the methods of financing school construction 
programs, the financial and legal nature of 
bonds, the trend of bonded debts, ete. Directly 
valuable are the later chapters which take up 
the relative merits of the several types of serial 
and sinking fund bonds, the legal details of 
marketing, and the methods of actually selling 
an issue to the best advantage. The final chap- 
ters take up the recording of bonds, and the 
relations of state school authorities to local 
issues. Ample forms, statistical tables and a 
glossary of terms complete the volume. The 
book is thorough, amply complete, and will meet 


a real need which school board members and 
superintendents have long felt. 
New Song Plays to Old Tunes 

Arranged by Mary Wollaston Wood. Cloth, 
65 pages. Price $2. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 


York. 

This book contains a rich fund of materia] for 
rhythmic plays in the upper grades. The plays 
are interpretative of folk rhymes, old songs and 
recent verse. The piano parts are given in each 
case, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
The Progress and Elimination of School Chil- 


dren in Illinois. By Charles W. Odell. Price, 
$0.50. Issued by the University of Illinois, Ur- 


SSS 





Double Strength 
Where the Wear Comes 


Save 50% on 
School Books 
with Walraven 
Book Covers 














bana. School administrators know that the rate 
of progress of pupils through a school system is 
a significant index of its efficiency. The usual 
method of computing this index is by means of 
the well known age-grade table. In this bulle- 
tin, Dr. Odell presents the results of an 
extended inquiry into the validity of the age- 
grade procedure and shows that the results 
obtained from it cannot be accepted as a valid 
index of efficiency. The report such 
topics as reliability of age-grade indexes as 
measures of progress of children, the holding 


covers 


power of the school, class size in elementary 
schools, effect of departmental work in the 
upper grades upon progress, permanence of 
school population, and non-resident pupils. 
The study is based upon the cooperation of a 
large number of superintendents and the ma- 


terial should be welcomed by those engaged in 
administrative labors. 


State Commissions for the Study and Revision 


of Child-Welfare Laws. By Emma QO. Luid- 
berg. Bulletin No. 131, 1924. Issued by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 


Labor, Washington. 


A Dictionary Test for Pupils. 
test by Dr. Briggs is based on the Webster 
Secondary-School Dictionary and is now dis- 
tributed by the American Book Co., New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati. 


This standard 


Nationality and Age-Grade Surveys in the 
Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey. Elmer 
K. Sexton, assistant superintendent, in charge of 
the department of reference and research. The 
survey is an accounting of retardation and accel- 
eration which in great measure indicates the effi- 
ciency of the schools. The information pre- 
sented is of considerable value and should cause 
a change in the aim and the methods of educat- 
ing the youth of Newark. A careful study of 
the various nationality groups represented in the 
schools reveals a need for modifying the treat- 
ment of these children in order to meet their 
peculiarities and to change their mode of think- 
ing to the American viewpoint. Classroom 


teaching must be adjusted to meet the condition 
presented by the large number who do not under- 
stand much English and who do not hear much 
of it in their homes. 
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A New Angle to the Teaching of FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH GRADES 
English Composition MODERN 


HEN Matthew Arnold, that great teacher of boys, was 

asked why he continually revised his courses, he replied: WO | + 
“Because I want my boys to drink at a fountain, not a stag- RD S UDIE 
nant pool.” To you as educators this question of taking the 
drudgery out of rhetoric and composition and introducing dy- By J. N. HUNT 
namics in its place, is one of no little importance. But when 
. you come to appreciate the color given this subject in 
“EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION” you will find many guide posts 
pointing to a solution. | 

















This book is the expansion, the development, of our definition of composi- 


— new book provides a carefully 
eae ie ae oe eee ee 8 organized course in the pronunci- 
nm, animes Sci! the cathon Dr. Chere B Rhodes, Prncint Hensee | | {| ation and spelling of essential words, 

| and in Word Building and Word Anal- 
| ysis. The latter phases of the study 
The Hie Ss Rees Sey Se See ee Wee eee vee | are developed as a basis for teaching 


plan works. The theory has been thoroughly tested in abundant practice. 


Hich School, Buffalo, New York, was convinced that the conception of com- 
position given in our definition does remove prejudices, does give a new point 
of view, and does give a new incentive to the pupil which makes him look 
upon composition writing as a challenge to all his powers of brain and heart. 


b If the composition is presented as this book explains it, most of the difficul- | the meaning of groups of related 
ties of the subject vanish, and in their place comes the joy of accomplishment. | 
’ . 
As Dr. Smith of Princeton University says: ‘“There is a freshness in the wot ds. 


treatment of old material, and a richness of new material in illustration of 
ld principles that make the book interesting reading to any lover of good 


Englist Every page shows the experienced teacher, who has not devised Descriptive circular mailed on re- 


prior definitions and made schemes and systems to satisfy his sense of logic, | 

but constantly keeps in mind the needs of minds struggling with actual prob- quest. 
lems of composition. To those whose business it is to instruct others in the | 

art of writing, as well as to those who wish to make their own writing and 

speaking more effective, we can cordially recommend EFFECTIVE EXPRES- 

SION.’ 


a Bound in cloth, 532 pages, $1.40 American Book Company 
New York 6 ‘ 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY > oo oe on eee 
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| | | EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 

. THE NEW MODEL 

n ‘ NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 

Cc innouncing For All Your Textbooks. 

‘4 ‘ ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
\ f | as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 
-h | TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

1s THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 

ig | come loose 
| | FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof 

- = » , . , , . | SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface 
€ fp It JHN GUY FOHW LK ES, d {ssociat SEVEN: The Porm: B= os we le "the pothnno ‘annals much time, 
of , > 7" ° «4 ° . | enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

S. Professor of Education, if niversity Oo] | EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
a Ww Mad Wis asote | ties it has no equal in flexibility. 

é isconsin, Madison, SCONSIN. 
a- NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
in ar ? ‘ : ‘ 

Haphazard policies in financing school build- _ : 
mn ing programs cannot endure. If it is necessary | \ 
~ tor a community to issue bonds in order to pay Rs 
of for school buildings, the wisest and soundest 
' procedure should be followed. 
rd ° ' . ‘ 
a Here, in this book, Dr. Fowlkes presents in a | 
volume, the essentials for the proper issuance, | 
marketing, recording of bonds, ete. It will be of | oo 
aa! GH tremendous service as a handbook for city school - 
er superintendents, boards of education and state | 
. oe : —e 
- departments of public instruction. | | \ “~~ / Ves 
Fa , a ; ; S ee 

el- lhe book includes 42 tables, 17 forms, 4 dia- a L 





| 
os grams and 3 inserts. | The Best Book Cover 
~% Cloth, 180 pages Price, $2.25, net. | Ever Made 
te | for School Use 
at- SSS Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 
~e THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. an Sy TE 
om 207 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
on | Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
pY- New York Office Chicago Office 
ich 358 Fifth Ave 1811 Prairie Ave. 
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SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


Please send me the story of Daylight Projection and its 
value in class rooms. 


Institution. 


i 

l 

I 

I 

Address... e° oie sé | 
I 

—l 





It Sure Is 
Surprising! 


“Yesterday, [ heard one of the 
directors explodin’ about waste 
fulness. He talks real indignant 
and says, ‘We gotta ’conomize!’ 

It made me laugh. I ain’t no shark 





it maegers Bas [ “don’t need a addin’ 
machine to see a big waste which this director 
Inman never yet lee. Bar 
[ means the waste in waste baskets. It sure 
is surprisin’ how men with a reputation for 


ability, buys baskets 
which falls apart in a year or so 

and all the time they could of 
spent their money for VUL- 
COTS, which is guaranteed for 


bu ness 


five vears. 

[ like VUL-COTS. They does 
what they’re meant to do Chey 
holds the pieces of paper. These 
other kinds lets the little pieces 


dribble through to the floor—and 
[ has to pick "em up. That's one 
reason why the other kinds wear 
out quick!” 





Five years is really only the beginning 
of a VUL-COT’S usefulness 
Most Si nook Supply Houses and Dealers can 
supply you with VUL-COTS. If yours can't, 
will see that you get what you want. 


AT ION AL VULC ae FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, 


Rochester, San Francisco, Birmingham, Denver, Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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In the Service of a Great Western College 

In the class rooms of North Pacific College, Port- SeEReerererer seers es fe SS 

land, Oregon, where the young men and women 

of this great and progressive state are majoring : . ; ~~ gg 

in Pharmacy and Dentistry—you will find Spencer Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 

Delineascopes and Daylight Projection. 

Not only students but instructors as well find the - - e 

demonstrations on the Daylight Screen, a revela- Beautiful _ Practieal - Economical 

tion in quickening mental processes and stimulat- f 

ing interest during any class session or lecture. The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 

Send for the Story of Daylight Projection. in the school auditorium. In beauty of fabric 

SPENCER LENS COMPANY and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
» 4 A 4 - »® a 4 a : 

142 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York most exacting observer, and their correct con- 


struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where “the verhead is / Ww.” 























‘American’ 
Portable 
Schools 


42 States Use Them 


Send for 7eCW Catalog 
and Delivered Prices. 


American Portable House Co. 
601-611 Alaska Street Seattle, Washington 


Established 1898 
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Grade Cards 


Bearing your name and the name of your school if ordered in one thousand lots. 
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Inside 


Actual Size of Card when folded is 7 x 414 inches. 


We can furnish this card in thousand lots at $7.50. In lots less than a thousand, one 


cent each. 


special G-4 Elementary Grade Card. 


Weight per thousand, (wrapped) 


We are able to make this remarkably low price because we are manu- 


facturing this card in five hundred thousand lots. In ordering, please mention our 


18 pounds 


In ordering, include postage to cover Parcel Post charges. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


MORRISTOWN 


TENNESSEE 








SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 
court of Pa., has been 
remove George C. Fleckinger, David 
H. Brubacker, George C. Burk, and J. Harry 
Morrison, four members of the Derry township 
school district and to appoint capable directors 
n their place. The charge is that they violated 
the school laws in the handling of finances. 
They constitute the majority of the board. The 
other three members are J. Newton Trumble, 
Walty Jobe, and William Dunlap. It is alleged 
that the four members of the school board 
mentioned in the petition incurred a floating 
indebtedness of $149,295.21 and a_ bonded 
indebtedness of $88,000 making a total of 
$237,295.21 without the vote of the taxpayers 
of the Derry township school district. With an 
assessed valuation of $6,942,360 the schovl 
board is permitted by law to incur a debt of 
5138,847.20 with a vote of the taxpayers it is 
Accordingly it is alleged that the 
school board or the four members have incurred 
an indebtedness which is $99,448.01 in excess 
of the amount allowed by law without the con- 
sent of the voters. 

Ouster proceedings have been brought 
the Mahanoy township, Pa., school 
board in the courts at Pottsville. The board is 
charged with having spent money for buildings, 
Supplies, and salaries far beyond the amounts 
set forth in the budget. 

Mayor John F. Hylan of New York City in 
addressing 200 executives of New York state 
petition to the legislature excepting 
local school from the constitutional debt 
mit for 


Buve rs’ 


| he 


asked to 


Greensboro, 


claimed. 


against 


urged a 
costs 
cities. 

News 
Chicago, 


Ill. A zoning survey of the city 
wil] hy 


undertaken by Mr. A. L. Weeks of De- 
troit, Mich., to determine the centers of child 
population of the future, upon which to base a 
*60.000,000 building program for the next five 
Year 
The school board at Snyder, Neb., will go 
h basis next year. A tax levy will be 
adopted to care for the needs of the schools and 
reate a fund for meeting warrants as they 
are rw) 
\ nine-month school term for next year has 
approved by the school board at St. 


bes n 


Joseph, Mo. The board plans other economies 
in an etfort to avoid a threatened deficit. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The minimum wage ordi- 
nance adopted by the common council applies to 
contracts entered into by the school board, 
according to an opinion of the Circuit Court, in 
a suit by which the firm of H. Schmitt & Sons 
attempted to prevent the enforcement of the 
penalty provided in the ordinance. 

The court held that the omission on the part 
of the board, of the digest of the Milwaukee 
and the wage schedules in effect at the 
time of entering into the contract, did not pre- 
vent the enforcement of the ordinance. The 
court further declared that upon adoption of an 
ordinance it has, by the general welfare clause, 
the force and effect of law, and becomes part 
of every contract relating to public works within 
the corporate limits of the city. The injunction 
to prevent the enforcement of the penalty was 
dismissed upon payments of $10 in costs. 
—The Superior Court at Indianapolis, Ind., 

for the second time sustained a demurrer 
of the Indianapolis school board to the com- 
plaint of Archie Greathouse, colored, in which 
the boy sought to halt construction of a high 
for the exclusive use of colored high 
school students. The board has approved the 
plans for the school and construction work is in 
progress. The court quoted from previous de- 
cisions in which it was stated specifically that 
“equality of rights does not involve the neces- 
sity of educating children of different races in 
the same school.” 

Boards of education in Illinois cities have 
petitioned the state legislature to amend the 
law, permitting the naming of presidents of 
boards of from within that body, rather than by 
popular vote. 

—An anti-nepotism amendment passed by the 
Missouri legislature, applies not only to public 
officers or employees of the state or political 
subdivision, but to members of school boards as 
well. 

The amendment provides that any public 
officer or employee of the state, or of any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof who shall, by virtue of 
the office or employment, have the right to name 
or appoint any person to render service to the 
state, and who shall name or appoint to such 


code 


hae 
nas 


school 


service, any relative within the fourth degree, 
shall thereby forfeit his or her office or employ- 
ment. The law will affect many schools where 
directors have appointed relatives as teachers. 
Next year new teachers will be appointed to 
take the places of these relatives. 

—The board at Norfolk, Neb., has 
ordered that dancing in the school gymnasium 
be discontinued. 

The control of the Warder Public Library 
of Springfield, O., has passed from the city 
commission to the school board. Under a state 
law passed last year increased levies are 
granted to libraries operated by school boards. 
The library will be in charge of a special board 
appointed by, and responsible to the school 
board. 

Teachers in the schools of Anna, IIl., have 
been given five per cent increases in salary. In 
addition, they are allowed ten days’ absence 
with pay, for illness during the school year. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Under a new rule 
adopted by the school board, all persons em- 
ployed in the schools must be residents of 
Hennepin County. After September 1, 1924, all 
persons living outside of Hennepin County must 
change their residence. Those who own homes 
outside of the county are given until September, 
1926, to come under the rule. 

The rule adopted by the Newark, N. J., 
board of education to drop all special teachers 
below the seventh grade by July ist is likely to 
be reconsidered with the prospect of being re- 
scinded. 

The board of education of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has ignored the order of the state board of re- 
gents forbidding solicitations among the pupils 
of the schools. 

OREGON SCHOOL RECEIVES BEQUEST 

The late Benjamin Newsome, an aged mill 
worker who was employed in California and 
spent his winters in Medford, Ore., recently be- 
queathed the balance of his estate, amounting 
to $989, to the Roosevelt School, at Medford. 
The school is located near the hospital where 
Mr. Newsome spent his last days, and his inter- 
est was drawn to it through seeing the children 
and conversing with the teachers. The money 
is to be used for the benefit of the school and is 
to be expended at the direction of the school 
board 


school 
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Nowhere to Fill! 


UU 








It’s the problem of the student today. 

He carries a fountain pen which must be filled with 
fountain pen ink. He usually needs ink when he can’t 
get it. 

FOUNTAIN PEN FILLING STATIONS placed at 
convenient points in halls and study rooms furnish a 
ready supply of fresh, high grade, fountain pen ink. 
These stations are built to furnish ink for one cent 
or supply it free. 

Write for complete information and 

testimonials from leading schools. 


The F-N Company, Inc. 
6610 Dorchester Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BOSTON 


PENCIL POINTERS 





Rust Proof. Equipped With “Our 
Patented Cutters that We 
Suggest Be Tested 
By Sharpening 
Nails 


Order Through Your School 
Supply Jobber 


Boston Specialty Corp. 


261 Broadway New York 











Squires Boston Inkwell 


We now manufacture the Boston 
Inkwell. It fits a 127/32 inch 
hole. Has a Hard Rubber Top 
with a slide over the pen hole. 
The glass has a ledge below the 
thread to keep the ink from spill- 
ing if it should come loose from 
the top. 





Our price is right. 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell. No. 3 or Chicago Inkwell. 


Has a Hard Rubber Top and ’ ; 
fits a 2 inch hole. We furnish a one lug or the 


It is the best inkwell on the three lug glass for it. Nickel 
market. plated. 














Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 
713 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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A pride in good handwriting 
often comes from using a lead 
pencil that fosters good hand- 
writing — you need only touch 
its lead to paper to be sure of 
such a pencil in 


DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER-OGA™ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept. 31-J. 


Jersey City New Jersey 









































MILLIONS IN USE | 


The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but once a term. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 

Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 

Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 














Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 











Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


$$$ 
a 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL 


336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CO. 


Western Representative 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Small in Size and Cost 
But Big in Importance 


The insignificant pencil, small in size and low in cost, is 
yet a very important factor in education. If blunt, stubby, 
and dull-pointed pencils are used, pupils form harmful 
habits both in writing and writing posture itself. 


EASY TO INSURE 
PUPILS SHARP-POINTED PENCILS 
Sharpening of pencils is a simple, quick and easy matter with Apsco 
Pencil Sharpeners installed. Eleven Models of The Apsco Line of 
Pencil Sharpeners enable you to select the model best meeting your 
needs—all models equipped with Apsco solid steel twin milling cut- 
ters; six models producing fine, medium or blunt points; and three 
all-steel machines. 
Why delay, when such inexpensive equipment will render such valu- 
able service? 
Write Today for Catalog 
and School Booklet 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1309 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 


All Leading School Supply Dealers 

Carry The Apsco Line 

The CHICAGO 
Most inexpensive model in The 
Apsco Line — of high quality 
throughout. Solid steel twin milling 
cutters sharpen thousands of points 
before becoming dull. New cutters 
easily inserted. Sharpens standard 
size pencils only. Chip receptacle 
f either transparent or colored cel- 
luloid, as desired. May be fastened 
to wall or flat surface. A popular 
school model 


THE APSCO LINE 
of Pencil Sharpeners 




















“An-Du-Septic” Dustless Crayons 
P| 


set the standard 
by which all other 
dustless crayons 






“ 
A 


N-DU-SE. PT ic 
| DUSTLESS ckavon 


are judged. 





Awarded the Gold Medal 
at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904 


INCE we introduced them in 1903, An-du- 
septic Crayons have been accepted by the 
majority of schools as the best crayons for 
blackboard use. 
They are made of finest materials—produce a 
clear white mark easy to erase — durable, 
therefore economical. In round, square and 
hexagonal shapes. 

An-du-septic Crayons invite rigid compari- 
son with all other brands of crayons for qual- 
ity and price. 

Obtainable from all jobbers 
Samples and full information on request 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42d Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 














“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 
Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 
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DESIGNERS EB ENGRAVERS 


























MILWAUKEE 614 WINNEBAGO STREET WISCONSIN 
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Instant 








For strength, purity and lasting satisfaction, use Tinta 
Ink. For quality and value rather than price, Tinta 
Ink has proven to be best by test. Tinta Ink comes all 
prepared in envelopes. All you do is mix it with warm 
water and a free flowing, free from sediment and non- 
corrosive solution is obtained. Special prices when or- 
lered in quantities. 
Write for particulars. 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MANUFACTURING CO. 
209 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








! 








LOCKER PROBLEM SOLVED 


The Dudley Keyless Combination Lock has 
solved the locker problem. There are no keys 
to lose. Theft is absolutely eliminated. 64,000 
possible combinations. Valuable time is saved 
for students and the Locker Custodian. En- 
dorsed by thousands of leading institutions. 
You don’t have to worry along with the old 
antiquated key lock system any longer. Now 
is the time to install the Dudley and insure a 
perfect, efficient locker system. 


D 


Write for Free Inspection Lock 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free inspection 
the only lock that cannot be picked or forced 
Get the evidence of perfect performance. Get the 
full details of our Master Chart Service and our 
special low price to institutions. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


Dept. 17 Waukegan, Ill. 














rw 


; STEEL FLAG POLES 

| ya. PLAYGROUND SWINGS 
teen TENNIS POSTS 

yy Write your school supply house 
or to us for Folder =, 
NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
West Orange, N. J. 





Factory also at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SMITH SANITARY EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Chemical Toilets 


for Schools without water or sewer— 
Sanitary and Odorless. 


Ventilating Room Heaters 
for Rural, Village and Portable Schools 
Saves Fuel and Children’s Health. 
Bubbler Drinking Fountains 


for Schools without running water. 


Mop-pails and Wringers 
Write for catalogs and name of local Distributor. 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING CO. 


Minneapolis, Sole Manufacturers Minnesota. 




















Edward Lee Thorndike 


Educators demand that back of every textbook stand an authori- 
tative personality. Back of Thorndike Arithmetics stands Thorn- 
dike himself—expert on the learning process, chief exponent of 
dynamic psychology. 


THREE ARITHMETICS FOR THE GRADES 
These arithmetics are psychologically correct. They are written 
from the child’s point of view. They are based upon the best and 
most successful school practice and modern educational principles. 
Above all they 
eliminate all nonessentials 
—correlate with facts of everyday life 
contain practical problems only 
motivate the learning process 
provide abundant drill material 
Thorndike’s Exercises are designed to supplement any standard 
arithmetic text, and The New Methods in Arithmetic gives practical 
aid to teacher and normal-school student. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago (Dept. F-94) New York 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER TEXTS 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 


By CHARLES E. SMITH. 


The Sixteenth edition is more than an enlargement or a revision. 
The work is presented in the most instructive and 
teachable manner, and has won the commendation of the world’s 
greatest typists and typewriting teachers everywhere. All world’s 
typing records for both speed and accuracy are held by typists who 


It is a new book. 


studied from “A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” It 
justly been called the ty pe writing me thod of the Champion Ss, 
Published in three editions: 
$1.35 High School Edition, 208 pp., $1.60 
published prices. 

This work has been adopted in the following high schools: 
land, Baltimore, Newark, etc 


Pitman’s Loose-Leaf Typewriting Exercises. 
On cardboard, 50 cards, $1.50 a set. 
“The dictation and copy material has been well 


Teacher's 


aid in keeping the class together 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 








Stiff paper cover, 120 pp., $1.00. Cloth cover, 120 pp., 
examination copies at ha 


New York, Boston, Cleve- 


selected; it is interesting and 
instructive; and, above all, it is good English. The Loose-Leaf idea should certainly 
1er. To my mind anything that furthers class instruc- 
tion in typewriting furthers teaching efficiency. I congratulate you on publishing 
this much-needed material.’"—R. G. WaALters, Head of Commercial Department, 
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retain their 


No. 47 
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of 10 cents. 
lication. 





Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are the best 
for schoolroom use because they out- 
wear any two ordinary pens. They 


smooth writing points 


longer against the misuse and hard 
wear that children put upon pens. 
Children become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 


For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard for 
school pens. Superintendents and 
teachers may obtain 12 school pens — 
3 of each number— by mail on receipt 
Please mention this pub- 


i SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
; | 349 Broadway, New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
2—-Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine 


No. 47—I ntermediate, medium point; stiff action. 


point; semi-elastic. 


— 


Spencerian 




















MIM 
































' 
| 
| 
7 | 
used Picture Writing as a method of com- 
munication between tribes in the early days. 
ow simple writing is to-day! 
A slip of paper, a pencil, and, what the 
Indians needed numerous crude pictures for 
we can write in a few words. 
made by the largest pencil factory in the 
world—are the most perfect pencils. Their 
fine quality of lead and careful manufac- 
ture make writing with them easier, clearer 
and more legible. 
Always ask for EAGLE when buying pencils. 
=< a. tele | a AYN 
— 
c 
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[OBERTSON’S PRODUCT 
7 SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION = 
= | ORIGINAL TWENTIETH = 
CENTURY SOAP 
: is the most economical soap for = 
= school use. Can be used with = 
= the very best results for clean- = 
= ing woodwork, furniture and : 
= finished surfaces—the ideal soap = 
= for cleaning slate and_ black- = 
= boards. = 
| = = 
| = = 
= = 
= T. B. R. DIAMOND BRAND BRUSHES = 
= Insure satisfaction and service = 
= in wearing and sweeping ait = 
= ties. High grade work- Za ow . . & 
ion. = manship and the best " ~ 
and = of materials are used On {OND BRAND ISS P= 
ld’s = in constructing T. B. R. SB eZ = 
ld’s = Diamond Brand Brushes. The “ UO = 
who = meet all requirements of school = 
has = uses. = 
pP-, = = 
half = = 
. = We manufacture a complete line of Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid = 
leve- = Soaps, Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are headquarters for = 
== Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops and everything needed by the Janitor = 
= to keep a school clean = | , 
P = ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS NOW = : 
re = PROMPT DELIVERY GUARANTEED a 
‘alnly = = 
struc- = = 
shing : = ~ = 
ment, E Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. = 
= 700-704 W. Division Street. Chicago, Il. = 
= Member, National School Supply Association. = 
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NCE you see and use the 

U. S. Inkwell on your 
school desks as replacements, 
or as standard equipment on 
new desks, you will readily un- 
derstand why it has been a 
favorite for the past eighteen 
years wherever it has been 
used. 


It is an inkwell that the pupil 
will not tinker with, it is noise- 
less, it is dustproof, and it is so 
easily put on a standard school 
desk, that you will marvel at its 
simplicity and desirability. 
When you learn the low price, 
too, we have another agreeable 
surprise in store for you. Any 
school supply jobber can sup- 
ply you or we will ship direct. 
Write today for a FREE 
SAMPLE and prices of 


the two sizes, Junior and 
Senior. 


C0 S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 Southwest Ninth St. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


INKWE 


Black japanned top attached to 
desk at three points with small 
desk nails. 

Heavy glass well, round bottom, 
so that it can not be set on top 
of desk. 

Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
over inkwell. 

Metal holder inside, with flat 
steel pressure spring that holds 
well tightly against lid when 
closed. 


FREE 


to interested 
Superintendents 
or Secretaties 





We will send free to any 
school superintendent or sec- 
retary a neat desk inkwell, 

mntaining both sizes of the 
U S. Inkwell. Ask for yours 
today. 
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‘onc(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
‘Koxc(l Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, | ' 
instead of wrapping around Flag \ ) 
Staff. fg, yt 


Can be furnished in any height. ( . | 


Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches and Selling Agencies 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 








Davenport, Iowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 
and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
also 


Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 
works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 





The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 





Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. 














Boston, Mass. 














pron “STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 
wooo 6 
/\NSERT Bulletin Board 
sinies THE BEST 
| SOMPOSITION BY 


ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


Sy 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 





S CENTURY ae east 


. 





— FISTIESSCRRION, , 


FREE FROM GRIT AND GREASE 
EASILY ERASED 
WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 


SAMPLES FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
57-59 East Eleventh Street 


NEW YORK 
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Established in 1876 This Machine Will 







Standard for Automatically 
Years Produce 
GAS 


~~ “gf oratories, Do- 
Pe 2% 4/1 mestic Science 
| 4 HE i Department. 


i tional institu- 
m) tions through- 
mg outthe country. 


Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 
Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SAVE 


YOUR SCHOOL DESKS 

















Do not buy new desks and junk your old ones. The Auto- 
matic Electric Surfacing Machine will quickly, economically, and 
satisfactorily make your old desks like new. It is a sturdy ma- 
chine equipped with a motor for your lighting current. It will 
quickly pay for itself through the service rendered. Desks that 
are soiled, scratched, cut and marred, will look like new desks. 




















Free trial offer—ask us about it. 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 
STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. WAYVELL, CHAPPELL & CO. 
Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 40 N. JACKSON ST., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


The 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 
LOCKERS 


The most economical and efficient 
lock made. Operated on the “click 
system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible 
numbers.) Simple in construction; 
built to give maximum service at low- 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in 
saving on key-replacements. GUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Installations ranging from 200 to more 
than 5000 now making good in schools. 
Sample and Special Proposition will 
be sent to School Superintendents or 
Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U. 8. A. 





Cut about % actual size. 








Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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THE RELIABLE 
M&M 














The best of material used throughout in construction. 


Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 
Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 









































OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 
Established 1898 
PRINTING SERVICE BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 














at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 




















CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 

Order through your 

School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TEACHER 


POUGCEOEOE EEDA DUNE LONE 


AGENCIE Ss 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 


COME TO 


Papin Kindergorton to University Presidente HEADQUARTER S 
Roo CKY MTT TEACHERS 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
, AGENCY Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NaT. Bann Bioc Denver. Coco Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
WE, OPO is Fie Decccccccccces Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 














e { «; TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated Fisk Agencies 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
in Principal Cities. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 














to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


PARKER 


TEBACHERS’® ENC 


Twenty Years of Real Service 





FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately “ 


Ask for Catalog 









Federal 
Steel 
Fixture — , 
C eee Equip Your Schools 
ompany . 
with 
Chicago 


FEDERAL 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 











lf In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 














BUILDING COMMITTEE 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY 





"WILLIAM*E BIDDLE. ; 
“GEORGE L BRIGCS ~ 5. ARTHUR J ANDERSON” 
GEORGE A MERRILL “EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & sore ARCHITECTS . 
NNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION (CO: BUILDERS 


Boo THIS, BU Ne ERECTED 1917. 














HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 




















OLLEGE GRADUATES 


—except in vocational fields. 
from high school up 


recommended exclusively 


No elementary school positions. Any subject 


Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


(SPECIALISTS 


and Physical Education. 
20th year. Covers all states, 
Tell us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 


nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger 


fields of service. Write today for 


information to 
Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky, 


| We 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS: 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
ih payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue 
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CAPS AND GOWNS FOR SALE 


P P uw atock i - Complete volumes and single copies of the 
have a new stock of High School and AME a AN SCHOOL BO. ARD JOURNAL 
Collegiate caps and gowns Information from 1891 to 1923 All copies are in fair 
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U pe 


St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


A man of twe 
School 
rre 
we 


be 


wauket 


condition 
Palmyra, N 


yn Request. The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth v - ess Miss C vra Belle Blaby, 


WANTED 
POSITION WANTED 
nty years’ experience in the A few high-grade salesmen are wanted by 
Furniture trade is open for engage- a manufacturer of a_ product used by 
t in Sales Department of reliable and schools This product is required by law 


| established concern. His services will in many states and is primarily essential 
available on or after July Ist Address to every school. If you can sell to school 
-J. American Sct 1 Board Journal. Mil- boards and wish to become permanently 


Wis established with a reputable company, write 
your qual fications, salary aa expe- 
N 


sIOCTTT ~ rience, ¢ to M-21, American School Board 
PICTURES Tournal, Mi lw: Pac eg Wisco ynsin 





The Copley Prints for school walls have Will pay 25 cents for copies of February 

highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- and December, 1921 Copies — be_in 

; t 4 good condition Address Subscri mn De 

alogue (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & partment, American School Bo ome g jena 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. Milwaukee, Wis. 

—_, —_—_——_ =n «=e <e «om aocaDeaDraneay 
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| 
)/Bossert Schools} 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We re equipped to furnish any size building on short 
tice I of ime depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
yr is a very small! item While 


of erec 
any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years Now 
you can buy Bosse rt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 












_ - se . AN AEET EVERY 
‘ PWT 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 


detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 


venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market t diag. With $ 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without « qual Our buil lin gs can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of a 


the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
A eee eee ae 


we wil. send you 
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SERVICE IMPORTANT TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS 


Consult us if in need of teachers or school executives. We maintain 
the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO. 

Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK. The 
CHICAGO OFFICE of EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 SO. LA SALLE 
ST., makes a specialty of public school work, including teaching and 
administrative positions, also such positions as business managers and 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, private secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, and trained nurses. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 77 W. WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO. Exclusively for college and university teachers. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, SOUTHERN BUILDING, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The EVANSTON (ILL.) OFFICE specializes in public school work. 


lf you are planning to attend the N. E. A. meeting in Washington 
June 29-July 5, we extend to you a cordial invitation to call at our 
booth as well as at our office in the Southern Building. If you have 
difficulty in securing a room in Washington, we shall be glad to be of 
assistance to you. 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
° 1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


vality. 











If you need Superintendents, Princi- 
pals, High School, Grade or Special 
teachers, write or wire us at our ex- 


SCHOOL OFFICERS 2, 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, City Hall, Muskegon, Mich. 











| 
Southern Teachers’ | 
Agency 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. No advance fees. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


RICHMOND, VA. Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
LOUISVILLE, KY. and Middle West 


Continuous registration in four 
offices. 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 
Y % Y ‘ ‘ “ ~~ ‘ ‘ Y | dg a 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
_Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bldg., 


BUREAU 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 











PL 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
. . 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 495 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
, Services Free to School Officials. 











The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
all states. 
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“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


" 
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For THE BEST SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS 
call on 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Macheca Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Established 22 years. 


Services free to employers. 


Highest endorsements. No branches. 








31st YEAR 

SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 

. Housh, Manager. 


E. T Anna Allee, Assistant Manager. 














MID-WEST TEACHERS’ 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

() \ K Purpose—Efficient service for better schools 

: Candidate for a position 


Method—Full particulars of qualifications 
- T. POWELL, Manager, 1405 Centennial Ave., Bowling Green, Missouri. 


AGENCY 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President 


ULL 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary = 





‘ee 





r} preme Court of California 
on that the law 
was ab 


announced on Feb 26, 1924 the 
limiting the amount of commission 
olutely unconstitutional 


EK. C. BOYNTON 


BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 


unanimous 


17 Brockman Building TR inity 3064 Los Angeles, California 





a 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Founded by Everett 0. Fisk, 1884 


B s Bos ( nut § 4 a a 9 Jou I Portland 

I \ New Y I BI Bir 4 1 Sha AY Berkeley 

D Syracu E. Jackson Blvd., Chicag Main St., Los Angel 

, frust Bld Pittsburg 1 ) McG St., Kansas City 69 « ege St., Toront 
Send for Circular and Registration Form to any address above 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal! graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
A L B E R ‘i TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. 
permanent clients. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Best Schools and Colleges 
Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





COOOUGRCERCOUGHAOAEEERROEEORS 





best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

A. J. JOLLY, Mer. ~~ : 
Mentor, Ky. - . 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


Some of the very 
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T'H1s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 


Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 


Lock cabinet. That's all. 











fasy to fill— 














If the Nibroe Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 


The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 


sorbent—takes up the last drop of 


moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 





away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroe Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroe Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 


educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 


that seems made for school children 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
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place in this Directory Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 











AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS 
Air ( ning & Engineering Co 
American B lower Company 
tuckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation The Herman 
Reed Air Filters, Inc. 


Ss 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Reed Air Filters, Inc 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood: Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
yetroit Steel Products Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
teaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Reckley-Cardy Co 
} Y. Silicate cos Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E 
Standard 
Weber © 
Steck BOARD- “SLATE 
Keenan S'ructural Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BOILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
eanrers Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
BOOK COVERS 





eka i :" ompany 





Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishir Company 
Peckhan — & Co 
Walray Cover Co., A. T 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
t ) ‘ mpany 
D. ¢ 
Mifflin C 
*ublishing Company 
ers 
mpany, J. B 
wn and Company 
Company 
» Saa 


McNally & Company 
sjook Company 





tobertson Products ( 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
\ 


ama Marble Company 


Asbestos B lings Company 

Detroit Stee Products Company 

Duriron ¢ It The 

Ir ana Lir e Quarrymen’s Assn 

M ‘ Compal 
RUSSES 

Ir nal Har ter of America 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

M y 8 ping Company 
CHARTS 

& Cor any A J 


an M 
CAFETERIA EQ IPMENT. 


\ t ( } 
CHALK TROUGHS 


{ nm any 


CHEMICALS 
H ry 
CLo¢ Ks— PROG RAM 
1 . rder ¢ 
] at | Re rdlr Company 
l Er & Mf ( 
Sta ard | r rir ( 
COOKING APPARATUS 
I 
CRAYON 
I { 4 
l & Smi 
levison & B e Mf Company 
N Crayor 


t Ss 4 } W \ 


P 

R 

Wot P 
DEA AFENING QUILT 
DES KS 


( 1 el 
DISHWASHERS. 

Arms Mfg. Co 
go 


pany I 
a ( Theo 

DISPLAY CABINETS . 

Shewana Cabinet Works 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 

rs SA , c mpany 

: rane Company, Wm. M 

) & Sor Ir Ww. tI 


Freeport ( 





is Machine Co., Inc 
Kewaunee Mf , 
Newton & H The 
Peterson & ¢ 
P & ( 
Sheld & « 
Var ! Johr 

DOOR cHec KS 
( neved Co 


DooRs ster L FIREPROOF 


DRAFT} : ts Company 
nad Nc ROOM. FURNITURE 
Kew my Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 

a t ait Company 


H 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


K 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
ass Works, Inc 


Mur ik .- ‘ : 

Mi cM & Supply Co., The 
. ls is Company, N. O 

ear, Sar ry Drink. Fountain Co 
T. ence Mfg. C ompany 


ny, Hasley W 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ERASERS emold Co 
Soe ( any, The 
Rolie ¢ any, E. W. A 
~~ ell rhe 

ERASER CLE ANE RS 
w ber ( Company 


























FENCES ° MAPS ROLLING PARTITIONS vesuy PAPER AND FIXTURES 
American Fence Construction Company McConnell Map Company Wilson Corp., Jas. G W. Paper Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works Nystrom & Company, A. J SANITARY NAPKINS Sok Company, The 
Cyclone Fence Co Weber Costello Company Cellucutton Products Company Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn MEMORIAL TABLETS SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL TOILET PARTITIONS 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The Russell & Sons Co., Albert Detroit Steel Products Company Structural Slate Company 
FILING CABINETS METAL LATH SASH, STEEL TOWELS 
Library Bureau Berger Mfc. Company Detroit Steel Products Company American Airdry Corporation 
Newton & Hoit Company, The MICROSCOPES SASH, VENTILATING A. P. W. Paper Company 
Yawman & Erbe Bausch & Lomb Optical Co Detroit Steel Products Company Brown Company 
FIRE ESCAPES Heil Company, Henry SAWS National Paper Products Co 
Dow Company, The Spencer Lens Company Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry Palmer Co., The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp MODELLING CLAY SAVING SYSTEMS Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
Standard Conveyor Company Hammett Company, Arpesicen Banking Machine Corp TYPEWRITERS 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES MOTION PICTURE MACHINES SCENER Underwod Typewriter Company 
Sar ent & Company DeVry Corporation, The Twin C ity Scenic Co VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
ynnecut Hardware Co PAINTS SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS Spencer Turbine Company, The 
FIRE PROOF DOORS Devoe & Raynolds Rowles Company, E. W. A VACUUM PUMPS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co Hockaday Company, Th Heil Company, Henry Nash Enginnering Company 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT SCREW-DRIVERS VALVES—FITTINGS 
Asbestos Buildings Company DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry Crane Company 
FLAGS PAPER BALERS SEWAGE DISPOSALS VENTILATORS 
Annin & Co Davenport Mfg. Company, Inc Waterman-Waterbury Co Buffalo Forge Company 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C PASTE SHOWERS Globe Ventilator Company 
FLAG POLES Commercial Paste Company Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co Knowles. Mushroom Ventilator Co 
Newark Steel Post Company Levison & Blythe Mfg. Company Speakman Co VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O PENCILS SIGNAL SYSTEMS American Foundry & Furnace Co 
FLOOR COVERING Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co American Blower Company 
Sonded Floors Co., Inc Eagle Pencil Company SOAP DISPENSERS Bayley Mfg. Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. PENCIL SHARPENERS Soapitor Company Buckeye Blower Company 
FLOORING Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT Buffalo Forge Company 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau Boston Specialty Corporatior DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The Dunham Company, C. A 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION PENS STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SCENERY Healy-Ruff Company 
tonded Floors Co., Inc Spencerian Pen Company Jackson Corp., A. P Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Durafiex Company, The PIANO Lee Lash Studios Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Marbleloid Company Miessner Piano Company Twin City Scenic Company VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
FLUSH VALVES PICTURES STAIR TREADS American Woodworking Machinery Ce 
laas Company. Philip Brown-Robertson Company Norton Company suffalo Forge Company 
retina PARTITIONS PLAYGROUND APPARATUS STEEL SASHES Christiansen, C 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co Detroit Steel Products Company Columbia School Supply Co 
FURNITURE Everwear Mfg. Company STEEL STORAGE CABINETS Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
American Seating Co Hill-Standard Company Newton & Hoit Company, The Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Arlington Seating Company Medart Mfg. Co., Fred Durabilt Steel Locker - Sheldon & Company, E 
Beckley-Cardy Co Mitchell Manufacturing Company Medart Mfg. Co.. Fre WARDROBES 
Columbia School Equip. Works Narragansett Machine Company STEEL TENNIS posts Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company Newark Steel Post Company Newark Steel Post Company Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
Conrades Mfg. Company PLUMBING FIXTURES , STEEL WINDOWS WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Detroit School Equipment Co Brunswick Balke 4, ollender Co Detroit Steel Products Company National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co Century Brass Works, Inc Truscon Steel Company Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co nae _& Sons James B SWEEPING COMPOUNDS WEATHERSTR PS 
Gunn Furniture Company rane Company Roherteon Products C The R Athey Company, The 
Imperial Desk Company Duriron Co., Inc., The _— CGUSS L0., FHS WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Kundtz Company, The Theo Haas Company, Philip TABLES Austral Window Company 
Lauter Company, The H Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co Gunn Furniture Company Detroit Stee! Products Company 
Library Bureau mene & Bros , Thos Library Bureau Truscon Steel Company 
Maple City Stampi ing - Company Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O Mutschler Brothers Company WINDOW GUARDS 
Mutschler Brothe ompany _ Rumile-Spence Mfg. Company Newton & Hoit Company, The Badger Wire & Iron Works 
National Scheel Beuipment Company eames OS ee ae, Say. cs preser Sheds So.. Latnet O 
Newton & Hoit Company, The Vogel Company, Joseph A TABLETS Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Peabody School Furniture Co pecToses eee eee te Blair Company, J. C ba tea me LL we 
sboro Cha 4 merican Portable House Company Jetroit Steel Products Company 
yg ge ee Armstrong Co., The TALKING MACHINES WINDOW SHADES. a 
Scientific Seating, Inc Asbestos Buildings Co Victor Talking Machine Co Athey Company 
Selig Company, The sossert & Sons, Louis TELEPHONE SYSTEMS Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Steel Furniture Company Circle A Products Corporation Automatic Eelectric Company Maxwell & Co, 8 
tandard School Equipment Co Mershon & Morley Federal Tel. & . o Ordinator Comp any, Ine 
GAS MACHINES _ ae ee Cate Holtzer-Cabot ‘Electric Co Steele Mfc. Co., Oliver C 
Freeport Gas Ma > Co ce ‘ S mpany 0 S 
Mat thews ay 8 ing a yy mb Optical "SButtalo Forge Company. willbe 8 5 ’ ie Wiclder Con the 
RUS « omob ict { . di 
on” sveves alias . Johnson Service Company WINDOWS, STEEL 
aikes s e Company RAB ATOR HANGERS National Regulator Company Detroit Steel Products Company 
Manufacturers Glass Company Healy-Ruff Comnanvy THERMOMETERS WIRE GUARDS 
GLOBES ” sa Sindy = P dates Heil Company, Henry Cycione Fence Co 
Nystrom & Co.. A. J Berge Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Weber Costello Co 
CV ESASOS APPARATUS 
ago Gymnasium Equipment Co E E c; 7" | T E 
Meare Mig Co, Fred REFERENCE INDE 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS rR Ss ‘ {fo , ‘ , . 
Iron & Wire Works \ 11 Everwear Mf. ( ul \ Ss 1 Post Cor ar 162 
HEATERS Alabat M Compat 3 | > Fixt ( N und Compar 155 
t System Heat : Company A. P. W. Paper Compa 1 I ral 'T & Tr ( N n & Hoit Compa | 2 
Wotes , ne va \ Ss H ( I } N. < ur I Lat N. ¥ Ss ite Book Sla ( 164 
HEATING SYSTEMS ~ pat in 7 “Ver > Comme oan Bear ties 2 144 
American Foundry & Burnace C Saas oS eS , Grdinnwr Company, fs 158 
Bayley Mfg. Company nee : ——— , ' . > re ; & Wit I Ass 91 
Buckeye Blower Cx be r + : ' : : ee a Pal Company Phe 96 
Butt alo Forge Company + ; le H . + ae ; F ; aoe ss Furniture ( 19 
Crane Company ° \ in Sea Compa HW , Cor s & P t I & ( 164 
Dunham Company, C. A Ar W I Com He K ( 138 P \ t. Cor i 138 
Hlealy-Ruff Company ame an W aw ng Ma . 6 Hea oa D. ¢ Ist Pa. 8 tural Sila . 7 
Nelson Corp., The Herman - P + . Works . : ; * o Fe ; = . . 117 
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“Keeping Up With Science” 

Geology Prof.: “I hope you all read some 
time ago about their finding dinosaur eggs 
10,000,000” years old. 

Class Wag (sotto voce—like a train an- 
nouncer): “I think I ate some of ’em last 
night!” 

Wonderful Hunch 

Political Science Pupil: “Are you in favor of 
eanceling our war debts?” 

Professor: “Well, as the Irishman said, ‘it’s 
the only way we'll ever collect them!’” 

Mud Slinging 

“Unfortunately,” remarked the professor of 
Anthropology, gazing toward his squad of “bad” 
boys, “this is not the Stone Age. This,” he con- 
tinued, with a fatuous smile toward his quota of 
synthetically beautiful coeds, “is the Age of 
Clay!” 

Good Physiology 

Youngster (aged 10): “We have a dumb girl 
in school. The teacher in hygiene asked her 
where digestion took place and she said in the 
Panama Canal.” 

Father: “Well, where does it take place?” 

Youngster: “Why, in the complementary 
canal.”—Journal of A. M. A. 

Wise Professor 

Prof.: “Why are you taking this course, Mr. 
Brown?” 

Stude: “Er—well, because I am very fond of 
the subject. It gives me a new insight into the 
problems which—er—I’m called upon to meet in 
every-day life. It has been an inspiration to 
me.” 

Prof: “Very good. Now, Mr. Smith, you tell 
one.” 

The Wiles of Diplomacy 

Robert tried hard to find some excuse so he 
wouldn’t have to go to school. Finally he said, 
“Mamma, I can’t go to school with this sprained 
wrist.” 

Mother: “Nonsense! It’s your left hand. 
Why can’t you go?” 

Robert: “Too many kids owe me a licking, 
mother.”’—Liberty. 


“Charles,” queried the teacher, “can you tell 
me what an old settler is sometimes called?” 

“Yes, ma’am, a ‘pioneer,’” was the reply. 

“Now, Lester,” said the teacher to another 
pupil, “what is a ‘pioneer’?” 

Lester: “An old man who pays his debts.”— 
Chicago News. 


Teacher: “What is the meaning of the word 
‘father,’ Alden?” 

Little Alden: “‘Father’ is a man who always 
puts gravy on my plate in the wrong place.”— 
Chicago News. 

Good Precedent 

The geography class had been studying the 
Hawaiian Islands. When the city of Honolulu 
was mentioned, one of the little girls asked, 
“Where is Hollelulu?” 

The teacher looked rather surprised and said, 
“You mean Honolulu?” 

“No,” said the little girl, “I mean Hollelulu.” 

“Where did you hear of it?” asked the 
teacher. 

“T alwavs hear them sing about it in church,” 
said the little girl. 

His Rule 

In his arithmetic work on division of decimals, 
Frederick was particularly slow, and_ the 
teacher had been urging him to do the work 
more speedily and accurately. Imagine her 
surprise on receiving his paper the next day to 
find these words written boldly across the top 
of his paper: “Hold your temper 

Much incensed, she asked, “Frederick, what 


does this mean? I have not been cross with 


vou ” 
’ His reply was: “You have not looked at that 
problem in the book. It asks you to make your 
own rule for the division of decimals, and I find 
that is the 1 that helps me most.” 
Same Effect 

A little girl was out walking with her father. 
Seeing a house being painted white she ex- 
claimed, “O daddy, see the man is going to 
shave the house.” 
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The Modern Education 


The manifold phases of a modern education 
are exemplified in the following bit of verse, 
which appeared in the educational column of the 
Darlington, Wis., Republican-Journal: 

The things it takes to educate 

A little child are truly great. 

I have to write upon my slate 

How many times are six times eight; 

And learn to figure out a rate, 

And tell the different kinds of weight. 

Then there are things to calculate, 

And others which I must equate; 

And some which I must demonstrate. 

I have to learn most every date, 

Events in history relate, 

And name each country and each state. 

My spelling must be accurate; 

My lines of writing must be straight. 

I have to learn to meditate, 

And also reason and debate, 

And foreign languages translate, 

My ear for music cultivate. 

I learn before I graduate 

More things than I can estimate. 
Blanche E. Wade. 


Oral Exam 

An East Side pantsmaker who has become 
quite a figure in the movie producing world was 
recently selecting a chief for his scenario staff. 
The producer insisted that the successful appli- 
cant must be a college graduate. He looked 
with favor upon one applicant and asked if he 
had had a college education. He received an 
affirmative reply. 

“Show your diploma,” demanded the pro- 
ducer. The applicant tried to explain that it 
was not customary for college graduates to 
carry diplomas around with them. 

“Well, then,” demanded the producer, with 
just a slight sneer, “say me a big woid.’—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

What He Wanted 

Tommy had been spanked by Miss Goode for 
disobedience, but she told the next teacher that 
she had not reached the point where she felt she 
could do justice to him, in spite of all his 
naughtiness. 

“Send him to me when you want him spanked,” 
said Miss Manners one morning, after her col- 
league had related his many misdemeanors. 

About 11 o’clock Tommy appeared at Miss 
Manners’ door. She dropped her book, grasped 
him firmly by the hand, and administered a 
severe punishment. 

When she had finished she said: “Now, Tom- 
my, what have you to say?” 

“Please, Miss, M-Miss Goode w-wants the 
s-scissors,” was the sobbing reply. 

Wise Jimmy 

“Jimmy,” said the fond mother to her smart 
eleven-year-old, “what became of that little pie 
I made for you as a treat yesterday? Did you 
eat it?” 

“No, mama,” answered Jimmy with a grin; 
“T gave it to my teacher at school instead.” 

“That was very nice and generous of you, 
Jimmy,” complimented his mother. “And did 
your teacher eat it?” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Jimmy. “She 
wasn’t at school today.” 


“Why don’t you teach Rover to hold the lump 
of sugar on his nose?” 
“How can I teach him? 


I can’t do it myself.” 

















GRABBING ALL THE COVERS 
—Wisconsin News. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Issues Sanitary Fixtures Catalogs. The 
Philip Haas Company of Dayton, O., has re. 
cently issued two catalogs illustrating and de- 
scribing its sanitary fixtures for schools, homes 
and public buildings. One pamphlet is devoted 
to the flush-valve type of closet and another 
describes a line of 33 combinations, all suited 
to some special type or class of service. 

Information concerning the several types 
may be had by writing the Haas Company at 
Dayton. 

Metal Ceiling er The Truscon Steel 
Co., of Youngstown, has issued a beautifully 
printed booklet toed and describing its 
metal-lath and expanded-metal-corner bead for 
use in schools, homes, and public buildings. The 
special metal products of the firm are com- 
mended for their permanence, safety, and 
economy in upkeep and maintenance. The 
Truscon metal lath insures crackproof, fire-re- 
sisting and permanently beautiful walls and 
ceilings in rooms where it is installed. The 
catalog shows pictures of typical installations 
where it has proven a permanent and satisfac- 
tory feature of the interior of the building. 

Information concerning the advantages of 
metal interior finish in architectural work may 
be obtained by writing the firm at Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Sanitary Ice-Cooled Bubbling Fountains. The 
Century Brass Works of Belleville, Illinois, has 
just issued a very complete little booklet en- 
titled “Sanitary Ice-Cooled Bubbling Fountains.” 
This booklet contains illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the various types of “Century” sanitary 
ice-cooled bubbling fountains for attachment to 
municipal water supply, with slant or side 
stream bubblers. It includes cross section views 
illustrating construction of the Century ice- 
cooled fountain and of the wall-bracket foun- 
tain. The pamphlet will be sent upon request 
to school authorities, architects, and other 
interested persons. 

TRADE PRODUCTS 

New Kawneer Window. The Kawneer Com- 
pany at Niles, Mich., has just announced the 
marketing of its weight-hung, metal windows. 
The windows are made of heavy-drawn metal 
mouldings, in nickel-silver or solid copper. They 
are made in the weight-hung type or in the out- 
swinging casement type, with adequate weather- 
ing provided by interlocking mouldings. The 
windows are made of permanent materials and 
are sturdy in construction, thus insuring satis- 
factory and continuous service. 

The windows are installed in the large monu- 
mental buildings of the country and are well 
adapted for similar use in school buildings. 


Inherited 

Johnny Browne was the brightest boy in his 
class, but was also the naughtiest. After a time 
the teacher’s patience was exhausted. She 
wrote a note and gave it to Johnny for his 
mother who read the following: 

“John Browne is the brightest boy in the 
class, but also the most mischievous. What shall 
I do?” 

Without a word John’s mother wrote the fol- 
low! ng in the upper left hand corner: 

“Do as you like. I’ve my hands full with his 
father.”—Judge. 
He Could Prove It 

“Well,” said the waiter to the student, who 
had just had his coffee cup refilled for the 
seventh time, “you must be very fond of 
coffee?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the student, “or I 
wouldn’t be drinking so much water to get a 
little.’—Lehigh Burr. 


Teacher: “When Noah had completed the ark 
end had taken his wife, children, relatives, and 
friends aboard, what became of the wicked 
people? Why weren’t they taken along?” 

Young Byrnes (broker’s son): “I suppose 
they didn’t have any stock in the corporation.” 


Teacher: Write a sentence with the pronoun 
“T” in it Johnny. 

Johnny: My mother made a shortcake and it 
was so short I didn’t get any. 
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Safe from traffic dangers. 
Municipal Playground at 


Bayside Park, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 











Anchor Post Baseball 
Backstop. 10’ in height. 








Anchor Post Chain Link 
Fence at Kenilworth Place 
School, Ridgewood, N. J. 








Protecting the children with 
Anchor Post Fence at Vaux 
Hall School, Union, N. J. 














Anchor Post Chain Link 
Fence at Public School, 
Purchase, N. Y. 
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A book 
you'll find mighty helpful now 


A 94-page book that is first of all COMPLETE— 
equally valuable to school authorities or architects 
—a manual commended for its utility and the 
abundance of clearly stated, concise and authentic 
information on the subject of fences. 

It gives detailed specifications—easily understood 
—and the uses to which each type of fence is best 
adapted, facilitating selection of the RIGHT fence. 
If you would preserve the beauty of school grounds, 
afford protection to the children, and eliminate re- 
pairs in the coming years—send for this manual. 
A copy of this manual on your desk will soon prove 
its worth when the subject of school ground en- 
closures is discussed. Send for a copy NOW—it is 
sent free to school authorities, engineers and archi- 
tects. In sending for your copy, WRITE ON 
YOUR LETTERHEAD, addressing our main 
office at 52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA 

509 W. Franklin St 21500 St. Claire Ave Real Estate Trust Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS DETROIT, MICH PITTSBU RG a, Ma A 

79 Milk St Penobscot Bldg. 541 od St 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HARTFORD, CONN secuniemh:. mm = 


8 So. Dearborn St 902 Main St 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. ST 

141 East Fourth St. 167 Jericho Turnpike 

WILKES-BARRE, PA 

300 Coal Exchange Bldg 


48 Berry St 
LOUIS, MO 
604 La Salle Bldg 
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Anchor Post Electric Weld 

Railing and Gate at Hart- 

ford High School, Hartford, 
Conn. 








Anchor Post Chain Linkj 
Fence at State Normal 
School, New Britain, Conn. 








City of Hartford Outdoor 
School, Hartford, Conn. 
Grounds enclosed with An- 
chor Post Chain Link Fence. 

















blayground at Englewood, 
N. J., enclosed with Anchor 
Post Chain Link Fence with 
Top Rail and Barbed Wire. 











South Street School, New- 

ark, N. J., for installation 

of Anchor Post Chain Link 
Fence, 18’ high. 


Sf 


i, bless 
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Anchor Post Fences 


FIRM - because Anchored PERMANENT-because Galvanized 
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Clean Your Floors 
with a Safe Oil 


Myco Spray Oil has been approved by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as a suitable oil for school 
floors with no from fire. 
School boards in all parts of the coun- 


danger 


try realize that Myco oil is the one 
solution to the important problem of 
clean floors in the schools. The above 
indorsement strengthens our 
that it is the IDEAL floor oil. 


claim 


Superintendents and school janitors 
are unanimous in their indorsement of 
Myco floor oil and all Myco Products. 
If we have served you before, we 
know we will serve you again; if you 
have never used Myco brand, your 
first order will be a step towards eco- 
nomy and efficiency. 

Our business is based on the policy of 


insuring satisfaction, and past suc- 


cess suggests no reason for any 


change in the future. 


Myco Pneumatic Floor Oiler is the result 
of years of careful study for a satisfactory 
sprayer. This oil sprayer with Myco Oil is 
a most economical way of oiling School 
Room floors. It is simple to operate. The 
Myco Oil is put in the tank, pressure is 
pumped up and the sprayer sprays an even, 
light layer of oil on the floor. Floors will 
not become greasy or dirty and the dust 
will be settled as well as the wood preserved. 
Even after using Myco Spray Oil over a 
period of years your floors will still have a 
bright, fresh, clean appearance and retain 
the same color as the day they were laid. 
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MASURY-YOUNG CO. 
BOSTON 
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What Superintendents Say: 


“We have used Myco Floor Oil for several 
years in local school buildings. We have 
continued to use them because we have 
found them to be more economical than any 
other on the market.” 


“We have used your Spray Oil for the 
past ten years and are very glad to recom- 
mend your goods and service.” 


“T want to express my gratitude for hav- 
ing been made acquainted with your Floor 
Oil.” 


“We are well satisfied with the Floor Oil 
received from you in December.” 


“Please send us at once three barrels 
Myco Spray Oil. Please hasten this ship- 
ment as we are entirely out of floor oil.” 


“The quality of your goods has been as 
represented; prices have been right; deliv- 
ery prompt.” 


“It gives me great pleasure to say that 
during the past ten years we have used floor 
oil put out by your company, and, in my 
belief, it is unsurpassed.” 


The complete line of Myco Clean- 
ing Supplies includes Cedar Spray, 
Floor Oil, Liquid Soap Dispensers. 
Disinfectants, Pine Coal Tar, Lin- 
seed Oil Soap, Brooms, Mops, Toilet 
Paper, Paper Towels, Floor Brushes, 
Turkey Feather Dusters, ete. Our 
illustrated booklet entitled, ‘“Every- 
thing to Keep Your Buildings Clean 
and Sanitary,” will be gladly sent on 
request. 


Myco Spray Oil has been approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters as a suitable oil for school 


floors with no danger from fire. 


OUR SUCCESS REPRESENTS CONFIDENCE WON BY INTEGRITY 


MASURY- YOUNG COMPANY 


76 ROLAND ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ersal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 











Why Don’t You Do This? 


Replace That Old, Worn-cut Wood Floor with 
a Marbleloid Floor Now That School Vacation 
Season Is Here. Lay It Right Over the Old 
Floor. It Is Fireproof, Attractive, Warm, Resili- 
ent, Sanitary, Non-Slippery—and It Is the Last 
Floor You'll Have to Buy. 

s 

f hool building needs a new floor let 
rest that you Marbleloid it. You, then, 


a very good floor, indeed. 


"oO . . . 
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material, warm, 


a fireproot 
J 


resilient and easy to tne feet, conducive to quiet, 
d possessing a toughness which gives an ex 
] ). . = . 
ntional endurance understhe severe servi 
+] | ‘ arhlalaid +] . 
ne scnool season. A Mat 1elold | ljoor has 
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revices or joints to catch dust, dirt or germs 


. therefore, the ideal sanitary floor (as evi- 


} 
+ 


17 ; | its] ‘ 11110 Lrl x 
use 1n nospitals) and IS QUICKIY 


and thoroughly cleaned by flushing with water 
A variety of colors are offered for selection and 
the color never wears off —it is a part of the 
floor material. 


Marbleloid is an economical floor. Its first 
cost averages with that of other types. It does 
not require painting, varnishing, surfacing or 
other expensive upkeep. It lasts so long that 
its yearly cost is very low. And it can be in- 
stalled over your old floor, saving the expense 
of removing the old boards. 

There is no risk to a Marbleloid Floor. We 
accept all responsibility 
ture the material, our 


we give the guarantee. 


manutac- 
workmen install it, and 
Hundreds of Marbleloid 
been installed in various 
-over 2 000.000 


because we 


Floors have buildin vs, 
. ] : a ] - } 
including schools and colleges 


feet are laid annually. 


You will spend your time wisely in filling out the coupon below. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City 
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In Austral Windows there ts 
nothing to get out of order or 
break. They can be cleaned 
or reglazed from inside of 
the room. 


Here is Proof of the Economy 
of Austral Windows 


T happened in a prominent New York office In two years there has not been a single 
| building, but the same things happen breakage or replacement. 
wherever box-frame chain hung windows The first cost of Austral Windows is no more 
are used. than double hung windows. 


The building in question has several hundred 

double hung windows, balanced on chains and ; — 

weights and the best quality bronze faced When you consider their ventilating features, 

pulleys. The superintendent told us that in cheer aueorate control of light, their ease of 

one year he had to make 55 replacements to cleaning and reglazing, you will admit tha 
: there is no comparison. 


Over a period of time their cost is far less. 


chains or pulleys, because of breakage. 
In the Eastern High School in Washington, Our catalog tells the story in detail. Send for 
there are over 1,000 Austral Windows. a copy. 
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ARCHITECT'S emer eee [i] |} REPRESENTATIVES 
BUILDING | |= -——aeh ” oa 


101 PARK-AVE- NEW-YORK CITY 





















Eastern High School, Weshinateon, D. C.. Snowden Ashford, 
Architect. Austrel Windows thre ughe ut. 


